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in 
with water, 
from others, up the stairs. 
readiness, they retired, 
sight of a rich tableau, free grativ. 
It chanced that the father of their absent room- 
mate arrived in the city that evening on a visit to his 
son, and was met by him on the street. After attend- 
ing the lecture, they started for the fort, with the un- 
rae that the old gent should share his son’s 
aa oe a little afraid that the water-trick over 
7 W might be re » the young man, cluse- 
y followed by his father, whom he had not informed 
of the possible danger, mounted the stairs, and close- 
ly inspecting the roof, for the night was dark, saw all 
was right, aud attempted to run back the sash Th 
rogues had previously engaged a person to ‘tan 
them in from the outside, by slipping a nail through 
a crevice against the window, as they were in th 
habit of doing when all went out, in order to cain 
believe they were then absent, and dismiss all aie 
of being “ played on.” Assured of their absence, and 
car pe “gout was clear,” the soldier pulled out the 
i | t d, his “ les 
ent” keeping close by his side. As “wae Nelatana 
matches were on alittle shelf at the opposite end of 
the room, he strode hastily in that direction, and both 
were sprawled headlong at the same time over the 
pac Unable to save {hemselves, they were precipi- 
ted upon the overturned chairs, and from them 
were upset over the trunks head.tirst into the huge 
horse-trough, from which they scrambled, sinter 
soaked by the immersion, and not a little bewildered 
Believing the man who accompanied their chum 
was one of their own company, the Togues set up a 
tremendous gufiaw, mingled with hoots of derision 
But when a lamp was lighted, great was their chagrin 
on perceiving who their elder victim was: yet their 
humble apologies were received in good part, and th 
rough treatment excused. ‘ e 
The soldier who had so severely suffered determined 
to have ample vengeance for it, and set his wits to 
work fora movement that would punish the other 
three. He allowed several weeks tu pass away, till the 
story of his mishap had become stale, and they were 
less shy of traps they had daily expected would be set 
bacco for their disquietude. He was bound to 
@ plan that shou 
of execution and Solon: > (aac wr ie 
So one evening when they were all 
assistance of the ordnance aman eaeae 
nearly a quarter of a pound of powder into a package 
composed of pasteboard and common paper, aaa 
somewhat resembled in form a gigantic ounnens 
cracker, This he placed under an empty packing- 
box, that was kept at the head of their bunks fur the 
purpose of sitting upon while they undressed. A 
train from his bed, which was in the lower bunk eno 
nected with the powder, and was hid by a pair of old 
pants, carelessly thrown over it. He invited several 
of the company to participate in the fun, and the 
all retired about the time their victims were piri 
back, and hid themselves under the blankets. 
. Not long had they to wait. The revellers were 
eard approaching, and everything was put in readi- 
ness for their discomfiture. As soon as they entered 
— struck matches to see if any mischievous device 
a been arranged, but perceiving nothing unusual 
they threw their matches down, as the room w. ; 
sufficiently illuminated by the moon to undress i. 
As usual they all sat down on the old box, and Nea 
menced to remove their garments, conversing pleas- 
antly of the adventures they had that night enjoyed 
All of a sudden a report louder than that made H a 
musket rang sharply out, the box was torn iaadines 
as if cleft by a shaft of lightning, and the thorou hl 
frightened uccupants were unceremoniously eaeen 
heavily to the floor, amidst a cloud of sulphurous 
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and he thought it would be a good occasion to hateh 
Of course the 
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then three fi tpt 
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overturned fur him to stumble over neha 
cover his equilibrium ; beyond them some trunks so 
arranged that in falling over them he would be pre- 
cipitated into a great horse-trough, filled to the brim 
which they had dragged, by assistance 
Everything being in 
promising themselves the 


down came the plenteous drops in astream, deluging 
At the same instant a simultan 
eo 
roar of muftied laughter reached his ears, and then 
horrible oaths burst from his lips. All was still as 
; the room, Shaking 
and swearing loud and deep, 
He knew it was useless endeavoring to find out wee 
originated the plot, but determined to guess the 
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There is a chance of overrating intellectnal 
achievement; the brain alone is not the leader of th 

world. Weare amazed, but not moved, by the gray mv 
est results of intellectual power ; but it must be i i 
with emotion, imagination and sentiment, befure = 
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MYRICK’S SHANTY. 
BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


HEAVY snow storm had 
been falling all day, and the 
hilly forest road, poor enough 
at the best, had become by 
nightfall nearly impassable. 
So thought at least the horses 
of the mail and accommoda- 
tion stage-coach, plying be- 
tween two of the principal 
towns in Wisconsin; and 
when, after struggling up 
one side of a long hill, and 
down the other, their driver 
allowed them to rest for a 
moment at the foot of a still 
harder one, they unani- 
mously declined to move @ 
single step. In vain the driver swore, whipped and 
coaxed. Neither blandishments nor severity was of 
the least avail, and finally the off leader settled the 
matter, by lying down in the snow with a resolute 
air, and absolutely refusing to be got up again on any 
terms. 
The driver, whose name was Peters, or, if you pre- 
fer it, Tipsy Bill—for he was as well known by one 
title as the other—looked for a few moments at the 
prostrate leader, gave him a hearty kick by way of a 
parting salute, and care to thrust his head in at the 
coach door. The passengers were but three in num- 
ber, comprising a handsome, middle-aged gentleman, 
with a particularly resolute and energetic face, and 
wearing a splendid fur travelling-cloak, a second gen- 
tleman, much younger than the first, handsome, also, 
but open to a charge of effeminacy from those who 
looked only at the careful elegance of his dress, or the 
whiteness of his gloved hands; and a remarkably 
pretty girl, who seemed to be upon very close and af- 
fectionate terms with the younger gentleman, while 
the elder one was a stranger to both. 
Tipsy Bill looked slowly from one to the other of 
his three passengers, finishing with the elder gen- 
tleman. 
“ Got stuck, cap’n,” said he. 
“Eh! Stuck in the snow, d’y mean?” asked he of 
the fur cloak, rather sharply; for he had been asleep, 
and did not like to be roused. 
“Reckon. Sam’s down, and the old boy himself 
couldn’t get him up. Clean tuckered out.” 
“Well, what’s to be done?” asked the gentleman, 
after a little pause of dismay. 
“ Reck’n we'll have to foot it to Myrick’s shanty, 
*bout a half-mile furderon. ’Spose we can stop there 
to-night, though ’taint a public house.” 
“ Halfa mile!” murmured the young lady, looking 
at her companion. 
“That will never do. This young lady can’t walk 
half a mile through the snow, driver,” expostulated 
that gentleman, rather angrily. 
“She might ride one of the hosses, if she can stick 
on’thout a saddle, and you can have another,” re- 
plied Peters, refiectively. 
“ How will that do, Helen?” asked the first speak- 
er, rather doubdtfully, as he turned to the lady. 
“O, very well for us, Arthur, but this other gen- 
tleman and the driver—how will they manage?” 
“Thank you, madam; but I shall not object at all 
to walking, nor, I dare say, will the driver. Since we 
are companions in misfortune, allow me to introduce 
myself as John Rugby, of Cincinnati. It is agreeable 
to know how to address one’s fellow-travellers, espe- 
cially in such a strait as the present.” 
“Certainly, Mr. Rugby,” replied the young man, 
at whom the speaker had looked in mentioning his 
name. “Allow me to return the compliment. This 
young lady is Miss Forbes, and my own name is 


Mr. Rugby bowed, as did Miss Forbes, and Tipsy 

Bill, who had looked on with open-mouthed admira- 

tion at the little ceremonial, muttered: 

“When gentlefolks meets, compliments passes. 

Well,” continued he, aloud, “‘I reckon you’d better 

come and help me get the critters ready for a mount. 

We'll get snowed up where we be, if we don’t look 

out.” 

The suggestion was a startling one, and both gen- 

tlemen, leaping from the coach, struggled through 

the soft snow, to the spot where Peters was rapidly 
unharnessjng the horses, who, with drooping heads 
and heaving sides, stood patient and forlorn. As for 
Sam, that unfortunate animal lay where he had fall- 
en, and, already half covered with snow, seemed quite 
incapable of rising. 

“The gal had better ride Nancy. She’s the quiet- 
est of the lot; and you can take Sally,” remarked 
Peters to Mr. Wingate, who, repressing his disgust 
at the profane mention of his divinity, nodded assent, 
and went to speak to Miss Forbes, while Mr. Rugby, 
wading round to the back of the coach, busied him- 
self with unstrapping his trunk. 

“‘ What you want o’ that, cap’n?” shouted Peters. 
“You can’t carry it along, and it’s safe enough 
here.” 

“T want something out of it, my man,” returned 
Mr. Rugby, quietly, and proceeded to unstrap and 
unlock the trunk, while Peters and Wingate, leading 
Nancy close to the door of the stage-coach, ‘placed the 


the spirit of the exhausted and somewhat perverse 
creature, that he struggled feebly to his feet, and 
neighing inquiringly, looked about him. 

“Yes, they’ve gone on, Sam, and we will make the 
best of our way after them,” said Mr. Rugby, dexter- 
ously arranging the dragging harness, and then, with 
one hand upon the horse’s mane, leading him quietly 
on, while Sam, with another neigh of approval and 
consent, rubbed his shaggy head upon the shoulder 
of his guide. 

“That wont do my coat any good; but if it helps 
you, all right, my friend,” replied Mr. Rugby. And 
horse and man proceeded with the most amicable 
understanding, in the direction taken by their com- 
panions, whom they overtook, just as the driver, still 


back from the road, in a clearing of about an acre. 
his guide approached. 


“Thank you. Is this Myrick’s?” 


lower tone. 


her opinion of the situation. 


seated upon his raw-boned steed, was kicking at the 
door of a low, rambling log house, standing somewhat 


“Ah! Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Wingate, as 


“So Peters says. Rather a hard-looking place— 
especially for a lady,” replied the young man, in a 


“Yes; but better than the snowy road, or the 
stage-coach without horses,” returned Rugby, cheer- 
fully, smiling, as he spoke, at the young girl, whose 
rueful face and quivering lips showed but too plainly 


young lady upon the back of the patient animal. 


“Can you ride so, Helen?” asked Wingate, 
tenderly. 
“Yes—quite well. Are you ready?” asked the 
girl, shyly glancing around, to see if the pressure of 
the hand accompanying the question had been 
noticed. 
“All ready.” And Mr. Wingate sprang lightly to 
the back of the other horse, while Peters busied him- 
self with putting the harnesses and robes inside of 
the coach, and leaving everything as secure as 
possible, 
“ Come, cap’n,” cried he, when all was ready. 
“Coming.” And from behind the coach appeared 
Mr. Rugby, carrying in one hand a little flat red 
trunk or box. 
« Got something valy’ble there, I reckon,” remark- 
ed Tipsy Bill, whose free expression of opinion was 
never checked by any excessive regard to his own 
business as distinguished from that of other people. 
Mr. Rugby made no answer to this, but, passing by 
the driver, who stood holding the bridle of the.third 
horse, he stopped beside poor prostrate Sam, who 
i to have resigned himself to lie where he had 
fallen, until the night and the increasing cold should 
settle his fate. 
«J will ride this horse,” said Mr. Rugby. 
“You might as well talk about riding the rail- 
fence, mister,” exclaimed Peters, impatiently. “ You 
get on this critter, and go along with the other folks, 
and I'll see to him. Reckon 1’!) get him up, if I skin 
him for’t.” ’ 
‘«‘ There’s no need of that, my man. Horses are to 
be managed better. Get on the horse you hold, and 
lead the way yourself. Sam and I will follow.” 
“All right, cap’n, if you say so; but you'll have to 
foot it, I tell you now—and as for the hoss, if you 
can’t get him along, leave him, and I’ll go back for 
him.” 
With these words, Tipsy Bill climbed stiffly up the 
side of the animal he had been holding, and led the 
way down the road, followed by the young gentleman 
and lady, who had been for some moments absorbed 
in a whispered conversation, accompanied by anxious 
looks along the snowy road, in the direction whence 
they had come. 
Left alone, Mr. Rugby proceeded to clear the snow 
from the head and nostrils of the exhausted horse, 
and then to pour a small quantity of brandy down his 
throat from a handsome travelling-flask. The effect 
was instantaneous, and, with the addition of a few 
kind and encouraging words and gentle manipula- 


i 





us,” murmured Wingate, close at her ear. 


witch?” grumbled Tipsy Bill, bestowing 
upon the door, with whose fastenings the fumbling 
hand of some one inside was busy. 
wooden latch was raised, and Bill, waiting for no fur- 
ther ceremony, pushed in, nearly upsetting an old 
woman, who had been about to open the door. 


Couldn’t you let a fellow in out of the cold sooner 
than all that?” expostulated Peters. 


fixed her disagreeable black eyes upon each member 
of the party in turn, before she asked: 


‘And better, Helen, than what we have left behind 


A faint blush tinged the girl’s cheek, and she smiled 
into her lover’s face. 
“ Dog gone it—can’t you open some time, you old 
ther kick 


under such rude shelter as was to be found in the cow- 

shed of the establishment. 

Returning to the shanty, when this was effected, 

Peters found his passengers seated about the hearth, 

where the old woman was already frying some pork, 

and a kettle of potatces bubbled over the fire. At the 

further corner of the room, behind a little table, 

where some half-emptied mugs and a scattered pack 

of cards showed the nature of their late employment, 

sat a couple of ill-looking fellows, their hats dragged 
low over their eyes, and their whole appearance un- 
savory and dubious in the extreme. 

“Ho! There’s the company,” muttered Peters, 
recalling the old woman’s statement when he first 
applied for admission, and glancing somewhat doubt- 
fully at the two fellows, who, never looking up or 
allowing their faces to be fully visible, remained in 
whispered conversation. 

Dragging another table from its place against the 
wall, the old woman now served her supper by pour- 
ing the slices of pork, with the fat they had been fried 
in, into a deep tin pan, which she placed in the mid- 
dle of the table. The potatoes, still in their jackets, 
were dished in another pan, and a quantity of cold 
Indian bannock produced from the closet, and laid 
upon the board. By way of nectar to this ambrosia, 
Mrs. Myrick next poured the liquid contained in a 
battered coffee-pot into some tin cups, and sulkily 
announced: 

“The vittles is ready. You kin set up, folks.” 
The travellers, cold, weary and hungry, found 
themselves well inclined to comply with even so un- 
inviting an invitation, and, drawing to the table the 
stools and benches wherewith they had been accom- 
dated ged, with perhaps the exception of 





As he spoke, the 


“What’s the matter there, Ma’am Myrick? 
The old woman stared at him a moment, and then 


“‘ Well, Bill Peters, what’s your will, now the door 
is open?” « 
‘“‘ Where’s your son, old woman? Aint he about?” 
demanded Peters, still trying to push open the door, 
which the old woman obstinately held half shut. 
“What you want of him?” persisted she. 
“Why, we’ve got to stop here to-night, all hands of 
us, hosses and all, and I want Joe to show me where 
to put the critters,” said Peters, doggedly. 
“Well, you can’t, then. We've got company, and 
can’t ’commodate you, nohow,” retorted the hag, 
spitefully. 
«“ There aint no can’t about it. I tell you I’m go- 
ing to stay, and so’s these folks.” 
The old woman seemed disposed to continue to op- 
pose this determination, but before she could speak, 
found herself rudely thrust aside by the very person 
for whom Peters was inquiring. 
« What’s all this row, Bill Peters?” asked the new- 
comer, sulkily, while his bloodshot eyes rolled from 
one to the other of his guests with greedy and curious 
glances. 
“Why, my cattle have gi’n out; the old wagon’s 
stuck in the drift, and you’ve got to keep us to-night, 
any way. You'll get paid, never fear tor that—we 
aint beggars nor thieves.” 
“ Yes, we will pay handsomely for the accommoda- 
tion, and really cannot get further,” interposed Mr. 
Wingate. 
The man still hesitated, but Mr. Rugby, who had 
hitherto not spoken, stepped forward, and saying, 
pleasantly, ‘Of course you cannot refuse us, when 
you know that to do so is the same as to take our 
lives,” he walked quietly by the surly host, followed 
by his two companions, while Joe, with a sulky scowl 
upon his face, but no further expression of unwilling- 


Miss Forbes, to make a hearty, if not a very palat- 
able supper. The old woman, crouching upon the 
hearth, refreshed herself, after her labors, with a 
short black pipe, whose fumes soon added themselves 
to the other unsavory odors of the place, while her 
son, rejoining his ciates, made a third in the mys- 
terious conversation for a while, and then retired 
with them to the shec. 
** Be tliem fellows going to stop here to-night?” 
asked Peters of the old woman, as they disappeared. 
“ Reck’n.” 
“Who be they, any way?” pursued the driver. 
“They're traders. Dunno their names.” 
“Traders! And what they trading for with you 
and Joe, grandma?” asked Peters, contemptuously. 
“Taint none of my business, and I dunno as it’s 
none o’ yourn. If ’tis, you kin ask Joe,” replied the 
woman, yet more ungraciously. 
“ Thank’y,thank’y, gran’ma’am, but there’s no ’ca- 
sion to ask any one. I see plain enough a’ready—it’s 
manners you’ve been trading in. Sold yourn at a 
good price, I hope?” 
To this the old woman vouchsafed no reply, except 
acontemptuous grunt, and Mr. Rugby, interposing 
with some questions about the horses, diverted the 
driver’s attention, and put a stop to the altercation. 
Supper over, and the table removed, the little party 
drew close to the hearth, which Dame Myrick had 
made some pretence of sweeping, and upon which 
Peters had quietly piled the whole supply of wood, 
thrown into a corner near at hand, to serve as reserve 
for the evening. 
“Reck’n you’d better fetch in some more, now 
you've done that,” grumbled the old woman. And 
the driver, with a good-natured “All right, gran’- 
ma’am,” went out, and returned, after some moments, 
with an armful of wood, and a very grave counte- 
nance. N» one was, however, at leisure to notice this 
latter phenomenon, all eyesand ears being bent upon 
Mr. Rugby, who was narrating an experience of his 
own upon the steppes of Siberia, where he had been 
attacked and pursued by wolves, narrowly escaping 














with life. 

This story naturally elicited a similar one from Mr. 
Wingate, who had read of, if he had not seen, ad- 
ventures as marvellous as those of his fellow-travel- 
ler. Next, Peters, who had somewhat recovered his 











Wingate.” 














tions, soon restored so much strength and courage to 


ness, stepped out, and helped Peters to put the horses 


equanimity, gave the exciting story of a bear-hunt 
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of the previous winter, occurring in the very woods 
where they were now detained, and finally, Miss 
Forbes, at the request of her lover, told the history 
of a burglary upon her father’s premises, where she 
and her younger sister, personating their father and 
brother, who chanced to be from home, had success- 
fully driven away the robbers, and rescued the booty 
already packed up, and ready to be carried away. 

In the midst of this story, the door opened stealth- 
ily, to admit Joe, who, skulking into a corner near 
the old woman, sat down and listened attentively to 
the story, his gloomy eyes meantime wandering over 
the faces and figures of the strangers in a curiously 
eager and speculative manner. 

“Whar’s them fellers?” asked Peters, in a low 
voice, while Miss Forbes paused for a moment to take 
breath. 

“Gone on to Stillwater. Their mates come along 
with a pung, and took ’em up,” muttered Joe. 


The driver eyed him leisurely for a moment, but 
made no answer, beyond a significant. “ Humph!” 
and then, folding his arms across his breast, and tilt- 
ing his chair until his broad shoulders rested against 
the wall, plunged into a reverie of apparently much 
perplexity and annoyance. 

The story ot the burglary over, a lively conversa- 
tion followed, lasting for about an hour, and then 
Miss Forbes, pulling out her watch, exclaimed: 

“Dear me! Five o’clock. Why, my watch has 
stopped. What is it by you, Arthur?” 

Mr. Wingate produced his watch, an elegant French 
article, nearly as showy and fanciful as Miss Forbes’s 
little Genevan Ddijow. 

“Why, I say nine o’clock, but it must be later. My 
watch is, I grieve to say, rather unreliable. How is 
it by you, Mr. Rugby?” 

“Just half-past nine,” replied that gentleman, 
showing the dial of a solid English chronometer, 
whose plain but rich case was the very least of its 
merits, 

As the three watches returned to their pockets, Pe- 
ters, without moving his head, turned his eyes upon 
Joe, who sat nearly abreast of him. The face of the 
backwoodsman had changed as if by magic, its usual 
sulky indifference giving way to an expression of 
greedy ferocity and covetousness, more like that of an 
animal contemplating a forbidden feast, than any- 
thing in human fourm that even rough Bill Peters had 
ever seen before. Slightly turning his head, the 
stage-driver carried on his scrutiny to the face of the 
old woman crouching in the angle of the hearth, and 
even his hardy cheek turned pale, as he caught the 
feline glance of her glittering black eyes, and the 
cruel working of her thin lips. He still was watch- 
ing her furtively, when Miss Forbes, turning with a 
smile, said: 

“And now, if you please, Mrs. Myrick, I will retire. 
Where can you put me?” 

“You kin have my bedroom, right in there; and 
the two men kin have Jve’s, up in the loft,” replied 
the woman, with more alacrity than she had yet 
shown. ‘ Peters, you kin bunk down here on the 
floor, ’long o’ him, can’t ye?” 

‘Reckon,” replied the driver, sententiously. 

“Come along this way, miss,” continued the woman, 
in whose manner a sort of anxious haste had sudden- 
ly replaced the sulky stolidity of her previous de- 
meanor, and, as she lighted a tallow candle at the 
fire, Peters noticed that her hand trembled, so that 
she could hardly manage it. 

“Now, then, miss,’”’ repeated she, as she rose to 
her feet, and, with a gay good-night to her compan- 
ions, Miss Forbes followed the woman into a small 
bedroom, or rather closet, adjoining the kitchen, and 
only large enough to contain the frowzy bed, a large 
chest, and a clumsy stool. 

“ I’ve put some sheets on the bed for ye,”’ remark- 
ed the dame, setting the candle-stick upon the chest, 
near the head of the bed. ‘‘I sleep in betwixt the 
blankets myself, but I reckoned nice folks like you 
*ould want sheets.” : 

“Thank you. Yes, I prefer them, decidedly,” re- 
plied Miss Forbes, repressing a smile. ‘“ But where 
will you sleep yourself?” 

‘“*O, there’s a bunk out in the kitchen, that I kin 
crawl inter. Joe and Peters are going to stretch 
down before the fire, and your men’ll go up in the 
loft.” 

“I’m sorry to turn you out in this way, and I hope 
you will be comfortable in the bunk,” said Miss Forbes, 
graciously, inwardly wondering what sort of a thing 
a bunk might be, and waiting to be left alone beture 
beginning to undress. 

But Mother Myrick had fixed her glittering eyes 
upon the bunch of breloques dangling from the young 
lady’s watch-chain, and now approached her skinny 
hand to grasp them, exclaiming: 

“My! What pooty things! Be they all solid 
goold?” 

“O yes!” replied Miss Forbes, coldly and decided- 
ly, withdrawing from the advancing hand. “TI will 
bid you good-night, now, Mrs. Myrick, as I am very 
tired, and should like to get to sleep as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“T don’t see what henders you, then,’”’ muttered 
the old woman, insolently; but nevertheless obeying 
the hint sv openly administered, and shufiling out of 
the room without further remark. 

Left alone, Miss Forbes’s first care was to secure 
the door, as tar as this could be done, by thrusting 
a bit of wood into the staple above the latch; her 
next, to look at the window, which, stifling though 
the air might become, she was glad to find securely 
nailed into the casing. The room contained neither 
closet nor chimney, so that there seemed absolutely 


Miss Forbes, once more examining the simple fasten- 
ing she had applied, concluded it to be secure, 

“T did not know 1 could be so cowardly,” murmur- 
ed she, looking once more around her little cell, and 
then examining the bed, which, in spite of Mrs. 
Myrick’s boasted care, seemed so uninviting that the 
young lady determined not to undress, but simply 
loosening her clothes, and wrapping herself in the 
comforter, to lie upon the outside of the bed until 
morning. 

These arrangements were just effected, and the 
light extinguished, when the creaking of the ladder 
Staircase, and the sound of steps overhead, suggested 
to Helen that the gentlemen were retiring to the loft, 
where she had heard that they would sleep. This 
supposition was presently verified by the sound of 
their voices in murmured conversation, and the young 
girl, with a considerable sense of relief from her ner- 
vous apprehensions, in discovering that protection 
was so near at hand, in case she should wish to sum- 
mon it, composed herself to sleep, her latest waking 
consciousness being of murmuring voices in the next 
room, which, as her ears became dulled by approach- 
ing slumber, seemed to die gradually into the dis- 
tance, until they mingled with the fantastic visions 
of a delicious sleep. 

But although these voices had appeared to Miss 
Forbes to die gradually away, they were in reality as 
active an hour after she had fallen asleep, as at that 
moment, for Bill Peters, the driver, when invited to 
stretch himself upon a blanket before the fire, had 
declared that he was never more waketul in his life, 
and should very probably remain so all night, offer- 
ing at the same time to relinquish the blanket and 
the position to Joe, whom he politely begged not to 
remain awake a t on his t. 

But Joe, muttering some reply intended to be civil 
and hospitable, produced from the cupboard a short 
black bottle, with some sugar and spoons, and hang- 
ing the tea-kettle again upon the fire, dragged the 
table to the hearth, and seated himself beside it. The 
kettle hummed drowsily for a tew moments; then, 
as if suddenly taking a determination to be jolly, and 
make a night of it, began to sing merrily, and finally 
to boil over, with a tremendous sputter of steam, fly- 
ing ashes, and clattering iron lid, showing at least a 
disposition to do its own share toward the general 
entertainment. Joe Myrick swung the black crane 
forward, poured a quantity of rum into each of the 
two cracked mugs he had set ready, mingled it well 
with sugar, and then, slightly tilting the jolly tea- 
kettle, infused an amount of boiling water, sufficient 
to bring the mixture to an agreeable temperature. 


This done, he glanced at the driver, who had been 
watching these preparations with an air of stolid res- 
olution, which proved how great was the temptation 
he was decided to resist. 

“Come and take a drink, wont ye, Peters?” urged 
Joe, with a show of good fellowship somewhat incon- 
gruous with his general demeanor. 

“No. No, I thank’y, Joe. I reckon I’ll get along 
jist as well without it, fur once,” replied Peters, wip- 
ing his mouth upon the sleeve of his coat. 

Joe raised the mug to his mouth, and took a long 
draught, then set it down, smacking his lips. 

**Good liquor that, any way,” said he. “Them 
fellers that was here when you first come,” continued 
he, lowering his voice to a confidential whisper, 
“* trade a little over the line into Canada, and it was 
from them I got it. Idon’t mind telling you, Bill, 
but in course it’s to be kept dark; and like enough I 
could get you a gallon or two of the same sort, if you 
wanted it.” . 

Peters hesitated. This explanation of the presence 
of the two ruftians in the shanty, and their obvious 
desire for concealment, was, to be sure, a very rational 
one, and he knew that a good deal of smuggling went 
on over this lonely and unguarded frontier. Myrick’s 
shanty would be a sate and out-of-the way depository 
for the run goods, and Myrick himself a very appro- 
priate agent. Added to this, the fumes from the sec- 
ond mug of toddy, which Joe was carefully com- 
pounding, came curling into the very nostrils, invol- 
untarily spread to catch them, and Tipsy Bill had 
tasted no liquor since noon that day. Two proverbs 
pithily condense the history of the next two hours: 

“The woman (or man) who deliberates, is lost ;” 
and, “It is only the first step which is difficult.” 

Two hours later, while Helen Forbes dreamed the 
roseate visions of a young girl who loves, while her 
lover and his companion slept the sleep of weary 
men, while, from the filthy trough where she lay, the 
black eyes of the old woman blinked and glittered 
like those of a snake awaiting the moment to spring 
at the tve it dreads and hates, while Jue, upon whose 
brutish temperament no amount of alcohol could 
work any perceptible change, sat stolid and sullen, 
staring back at her, Tipsy Bill lay between them, 
upon the floor, snoring in his drunken sleep. 

These sounds it might have been, or the shadow of 
coming evil it might have been, or the torch of her 
guardian angel it might have been; but certain it is, 
that just at this moment Helen Forbes awoke sud- 
denly, with a strange chill of horror thrilling her 
heart, and a cry upon her lips, which, happily for her, 
never went beyond them. Starting up, the young 
girl stared wildly about her for a moment, then re- 
minembered where she was, and tried to reason herself 
again to quiet, but searched, meantime, with eyes 
and ears, for any possible cause of apprehension, 
while her throbbing heart and trembling limbs an- 
nounced their readiness to help, in any panic that 
might be suggested, at the shortest possible notice. 

But the eyes, after a rapid survey of the gloomy 
cell, found nothing more fearful than an outlined 











no possibility of entering it, except by the door, and 











parallelogram of light at one side of the room, prov- 


ing at once that the door was there situated, and that 
the room beyond was still lighted. The ears added 
to this information, that in that room were a number 
of persons talking in a low voice, and another asleep, 


room, she had noticed that a board in the floor, di- 
rectly above her head, was loose, and, as one of them 
stepped upon it, tilted, so that she had expected it to 
fall. 





and snoring loudly. These circumstances, although 
by no means frightful in themselves, appeared to Miss 
Forbes at least suspicious, and, cautiously stepping 
from the bed, she crept to the door, and listened in- 
tently. The speaker was the old woman, and she 
said: 

“Carry him out to the shed, I tell you, boys. May- 
be there'll be a fight, and if he wakes, there’ll be one 
wore to settle.” 

“*O, he’s fast enough, old woman,” returned a gruff 
voice, accompanied by the sound of a kick upon some 
unresisting substance, and a subdued laugh. 

“Tipsy Bill couldn’t stand out against the liquor, 
though he set out he was going to,” added still an- 
other strange voice; and the sound of several feet, 
carrying a heavy burden, became audible, and a 
draught of fresh air through the house showed that 
the outside door had been opened. 

Her apprehensions now roused to the utmost, Helen 
sought anxiously fur a crevice wide enough to give 
her a view of what was passing without, and present- 
ly succeeded in tinding one, just in time tosee the 
house door open again, to admit Joe Myrick, fullowed 
by the two ruffianly fellaws whose departurein the 
first part of the evening had been announced. 

“There, old lady,” said one of these, “‘ we’ve laid 
him into the very nest where Jake and I have been 
keeping ourselves warm this two hours back. 
Thought Joe wasn’t never coming.” 

“Had to wait to get Tipsy Bill drunk. He smelt a 
rat, [ reckon; and any way, what’s we going to do 
with him in the morning?” demanded Jove. 

“He needn’t never see no morning,” muttered the 
man called Jake. 

“There aint no trouble about that, sence we’ve 
made up our minds not to run over this road again, 
and sence Joe’s concluded to go long with us. All 
we’ve got to do, is to crook our claws on the plunder 
the quickest sort o’ fashion, get the old pung out 
from behind the shed, and, sence our own critter is 
gone lame, just tackle on them four stage hosses. 
We'll put ’em along, if Peters couldn’t, 1°] warrant 
ye. Then we three’ll pile in, and the old woman kin 
go ter sleep agin. She wont know nothing about it 
in the morning, 0’ course; and though there’ll like 
enough be a fuss, they can’t touch her. As for us, 
we'll be in Queen Victory’s country ’fore morning, 
and by next week be aboard a British steamer. What 
that chap’s got in his little red chest’ll more nor pay 
the passage, I’m thinking.” 

“That’s so,” chimed in Jake. ‘He wouldn’t be 
so precious on’t, if it wan’t walyble.” 

“The closes in his trunk wan’t much, any way,” 
pursued the first. ‘The other chap’s wor twice as 
good.” 

“All the better for you,” growled Jake, discon- 
tentedly. 

“Didn’t you have the same chance I did, you fuol?” 
exclaimed his companion, angrily. ‘ You picked the 
rich tellow’s trunk, because you thought ’twould be 
the fattest, and now you’re disappointed, you want 
to growl.” 

“TI got the gal’s,” chuckled Joe Myrick, producing 
a box from his pocket, which Helen easily recognized 

as her own jewel-casket; “and I reckon there’s 
enough here to buy me as many new breeches as I 
shall want for the rest of my lite.” 

“Halloo! Let’ssee what’s inside, Jue,” exclaimed 
the others, crowding round, while Myrick, thrusting 
the edge of a chisel under the lid, paused in the act 
of prying it off. 

“Honor bright, now, mates!” exclaimed he. “ This 
is my lot, and none o’ yourn, rec’lect.” 

“All right, Joe, honor bright,” assented the other 
thieves, while the old woman’s shrivelled lips worked 
with a strange eagerness, and her rheumy old eyes 
lighted like the blue lights above a new-made grave. 

Helen cautiously drew back from the door, and, 
pressing both hands upon her forehead, strove to 
control her faltering senses, and to decide upon some 
course of action, before action should be too late. 
That it was the design of these rutlans to rob, and 
perhaps to murder them all, she could no longer 
doubt; and even were Mr. Rugby and Arthur Win- 
gate fully alive to their’ danger, they were but two 
against three, without counting the hag, whose will 
for mischief was evidently as good as that of her more 
dangerous accomplices. But, sleeping and unarmed, 
as she supposed her triends to be, their peril darken- 
ed to almost certain doom, and for a moment the 
young girl abandoned herself to despair. Only tor a 
moment, however; in the next, with clenched hands 
and knitted brow, she was searching fur the means of 
relief, which she had suddenly determined must and 
should be found. She must warn the sleepers, and 
that at once, for, as she felt quite certain, nothing but 
the examination of the jewel-box deferred for a few 
moments the operations of the robbers. 

But how? She had already satistied herself that 
there was but one entrance to, consequently but one 
exit from, the room, and that through the very door 
behind which she was for the moment protected. No 
other! In the darkness, the young girl groped her 
way around the room, feeling of the walls, and trying 
the little window, even attempting to raise one of the 
rough planks of the floor, thinking she might per- 
haps crawl out from under the house, and even at 
the risk of discovery, rouse the sleepers by throwing 
pebbles against the window of the loft. 

The floor planks were secure, but, by a sudden con- 
nection of ideas, Helen remembered that while Mr. 





A sudden determination entered the young girl’s 
mind, and with noiseless rapidity she groped for the 
rude bench, planted it upon the bed, and, mounting 
upon it, found herself unable to stand upright, her 
shoulders coming upon a level with the floor above, 
while her head remained bent upon her breast, 
Clinging to the naked timber with one hand, with 
the other she pressed upon the planks above, ani, to 
her great joy, fcit one of them yield to the pressure. 
Placing herself directly beneath it, and exerting her 
whole strength, she soon succeeded in raising the end 
of the plank sufficiently to move it aside, and to 
thrust her head through the opening. The loft was 
dark and silent as a tomb, but, while Helen hesitated, 
a maidenly impulse checking the energy hitherto 
controlling her, she distinguished the creak of foot- 
steps upon the staircase, and at the same time some- 
thing like the sound of a ladder placed against the 
side of the house from without. The robbers were 
preparing two modes of attack, and the next moment 
&@ cautious hand tried the latch of her own door. 
Helen hesitated no longer, but called, softly: 

“Arthur! Arthur!” And again, “O Arthur, do 
bwalke !’? 

The regular breathing of the sleepers alone an- 
swered her, unless the sound of a cautious hand 
groping at the window could be called an answer. 
The result had become but a trial of speed between 
herself and the robbers, and Helen, with a finaland 
convulsive effort, threw herself forward and upward, 
and, she scarcely knew how, succeeded in her wild 
attempt, and stood breathless and exhausted in the 
silent chamber. Rushing across the room, she reach- 
ed the bed, anc wildly beating with icy hands upon 
the faces of the sleepers, sobbed : 

“Wake! O wake—for God’s sake!” 

“What? Who is it? What's this?” exclaimed 
Wingate, starting up, while from beyond him re- 

Jed the omi click of a pistol. 

“ItisI! It is Helen, Arthur. Don’t fire at me, 
Mr. Rugby. They are coming to rob and murder 
you—there are three of them, Hark! Hear the 
window!” 

In effect, the window, cautiously raised and lower- 
ed again at this moment, gave startling corroboration 
to her words. 

“Hush!” whispered Rugby. ‘ Wingate, are you 
armed?” 

“Yes, Helen, hide behind the bed,” said the young 
man, in the same tone; and at this moment the win- 
dow was again lifted, and simultaneously the trap 
door, opening at the top of the stairs, was quietly 
raised, admitting not only the burly figure of Joe 
Myrick, but a faint light from the fire below, by whose 
help the travellers distinguished the figure of an- 
other man climbing in at the window. 

“Fire?” whispered Wingate, inquiringly. 

“ No—wait,” returned Rugby ; and the next instant 
his voice rang through the lott, clear and stern: 
“Halt, there! What do you want?” 

The ruffians, taken by surprise, shrank back for a 
moment, but, re-assured by numbers, and the convic- 
tion that their victims were unprepared for a contest, 
the fellow called Jake answered, truculently: 
“Want your money and your walybles. Want that 
ere pocket trunk o’ yourn. Give us them, and we'll 
let you off; but if you don’t, we’ll make quick work 
of the hull kit.” 

“Unless you quit the room this mument, and leave 
us and ours undisturbed till morning, ! will shoot you 
like a dog,” replied Rugby, with a cold decision, more 
appalling than the other’s ferocity. 

Jake hesitated, but his companion, who had silent- 
ly followed him into the window, now as silently 
rushed forward, brandishing a knife, and fearlessly 
precipitating himself upon the speaker, who sprang 
from the bed to receive him, firing his pistol as he 
did so, and shouting: 

“Fire, Wingate! Take the other.” 

Wingate, without waiting the order, had already 
pressed the trigger of his pistol, and Jake, uttering 
a fearful cry of rage and pain, rulled snarling like a 
wounded beast at his feet. At the same moment, Joe 
Myrick, springing torwar:l, swinging an axe above 
his head, aimed a blow at the skull of the young 
man, which must have cleft it to the chin, had he not 
sprung nimbly aside; at the same moment discharg- 
ing the second barrel of his revolver in the face of his 
assailant, who only escaped the ball by stumbling 
forward with the impetus of his own blow. The next 
moment he had seized Wingate in his brawny arms, 
expecting to dash him to the ground with ease; but 
under the elegant proportions of the young man were 
hidden more of native power and trained skill than 
would have sufficed for the di fiture of half a 
dozen awkward clowns like the one he now handled, 
and Joe Myrick presently rolled upon the floor, 
stunned and helpless. His victor, pausing one in- 
stant to regain his breath, was turning to aid his 
friend, who, sitting upon the edge of the bed, silently 
attempted to staunch the blood flowing from an ugly 
cut in his arm, while his late assailant lay dead at 
his feet; when, with a piercing shriek, Helen Forbes, 
darting from the corner where she had crouched in 
silent terror, flew past him, to throw her arms about 
the stooping and malign figure of the oll woman, 
who had crept unobserved upon the scene, just as 
her son fell dead, as she supposed, and who, snatch- 
ing a knife from the floor, was about to revenge him, 
by plunging it into the back of Arthur Wingate. 
The knife fell, but not as the fury had intended. 
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filled the room, and Rugby calinly said: 
“Courage, Wingate. Lam a surgeon of some ekill. 
Ido not think she is dead; and if she is not, 1 will 


While speaking, he raised the young girl tenderly 
in his arms, and bore her down the ladder. As his 
feet appeared below the floor of the loft, the knock- 
ing, which had become almost furious, ceased sud- 
denly, and a voice exclaimed : 

sd Well, good people, I did not expect to raise you at 
all. Why, what on earth is this?” 
“A wounded woman, sir, Please burst open that 
door. There is a bed beyond it.” 
The stranger, a white-haired, red-faced old man, 
with the air of one more used to command than to 
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stared a moment at the quiet 
pr as his eye fell upon the figure drooping from his 
arms, turned to comply with the order. One kick of 
his sturdy foot decided the matter of the frail fasten- 
ing, and, as the latch flew from its hold, the door 
opened wide, allowing Doctor Rugby to pass through, 
and to lay his charge upon the bed. 
“Bring that candle, if you please, sir; and, Win- 
gate, let me have the trunk,” directed the doctor, 
cool and dominant as a general upon the battle-field 
of conquering. 
perce Why. who is this? Wingate! But Helen! 
This is not Helen?” And the old gentleman, sud- 
denly roused from his astonishment and his indigna- 
tion, snatched a candle from the table, and rushing 
into the bedroom, held it close to the deadly face of 
the young girl. ‘My God! Itis Helen! My child, 
my child!” and, as the doctor caught the candle from 
his hand, the old man sank upon the bed in a fit of 
rical tears. 
"yiagiie in his turn, stood like one petrified, his 
eyes fixed now upon the figure of the young girl, 
that of the old man. 
a tak Fioel 1” gasped he, at length. ‘“ But how 
ere?” 
bag tn man,” interposed the stern voice of the 
surgeon, “do you wish this woman to recover ?’ 
« God knows how ardently,” was the reply. 
“Then remember that agitation as she is recover- 
ing will kill her. If this is her father, take him 
away, and induce him to keep quiet,if possible. Then 
return to help me. Every moment has a chance of 
life—too many lost are fatal,” 
The cool, clear tones of the surgeon carried convic- 
‘tion, and Wingate controlling himself by a powerful 
effort, soon succeeded in persuading the almost ex- 
hausted father to accompany him to the outer room, 
and was soon able to leave him comparatively quiet, 
while he returned to assist the surg2on, who was al- 
ready able to infurm him that the young girl’s wound, 
though deep, was not necessarily mortal. 
“And now,” said the surgeon, an hour later, ‘‘ we 
may leave Mr. Forbes beside his daughter for a few 
moments, and go to attend to those fellows above 
' stairs. They will give me some fine practice in pistol- 
wounds, at least.” 43 
But Doctor Rugby was d d to disapp nD 
With the exception of the dead body of the nameless 
ruffian whom he had killed, and the old woman 
writhing and swearing in her bonds, the loft was 
empty. Jake and Joe had escaped together, and, as 
was presently discovered, had stolen the horse and 
sleigh, left standing at the door by Mr. Forbes’s 
driver, while he crept into the house to see what was 
mn. 
" ; edd mind—let them go. They will neither of 
them be likely to forget to-night, or care to come in 
our way again,” said the doctor, philosophically. 
« Let us release this wretched old woman, and in the 
morning some one shall put this body into a hole in 
the snow. I suppose it wouldn’t do for me to dissect 
him. And now, Wingate, tell me, in two words, who 
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you all are, and what you are about.” 
“ Helen will live, you say?” 
“Yes, I tell you.” 
“In two words, then, she is the only child of the 
old man who sits beside her, and who is a wealtby 
and retired Indian merchant of New York. Lam a 
Minnesota. 1 loved Helen, and she loved me, before 
| 1 went West, and when I returned for her last au- 
| tumn, she was ready to go back with me; but her 
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smpt, and stood breathless and exhausted in the 
nt chamber. Rushing across the room, she reach- 
the bed, anc wildly beating with icy hands upon 


Wake! O wake—for God’s sake!” 
‘What? Who is it? What's this?” exclaimed 


nded the ominous click of a pistol. 
ItisI! It is Helen, Arthur. Don’t fire at me, 
Rugby. They are coming to rob and murder 


H 
Pte ear the 


1 effect, the window, cautiously raised and lower- 
‘gain at this moment, gave startling corroboration 


pr !” whispered Rugby. “ Wingate, are you 

red ?” 

Yes. Helen, hide behind the bed,” said the young 
, in the same tone; and at this moment the win- 
was again lifted, and simultaneously the trap 
, opening at the top of the stairs, was quietly 
-d, admitting not only the burly figure of Joe 
ick, buta faint light from the fire below, bv whose 
the travellers distinguished the figure of an- 
‘T man climbing in at the window. 

Fire?” whispered Wingate, inguiringly. 
No—wait,” returned Rugby ; and the next instant 
voice rang through the loft, clear and stern: 

dalt, there! What do you want?” 

1e ruffians, taken by surprise, shrank back for a 

uent, but, re d by bers, and the convic- 





ant your money and your walybles. Want that 


ou off; but if you don’t, we'll 

Pin piss y . make quick work 
‘nless you quit the room this moment, and leave 
id ours undisturbed till morning, I will shoot you 
a dog,” replied Rugby, with a cold decision, more 
lling than the other’s ferocity. 


owed him into the window, now as silently 


», and shouting: 
‘ire, Wingate! Take the other.” 


ed the trigger of his pistol, and Jake, uttering 
rfal cry of rage and pain, rolled snarling like a 
ided beast at his feet. At the same moment, Joe 


mt he had seized Wingate in his brawny arms, 
ting to dash him to the ground with ease; but 
’ the elegant proportions of the young man were 
n more of native power and trained skill than 
1 have sufficed fur the discomfiture of half a 


knife fell, but not as the fury had intended. 
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man saw the blow—sawit fall upon the devoted heart 
offered to save his own, and could but interpose in 
time to prevent Helen from falling at his feet. 

“O my darling! My darling!” cried he, straining 
her wildly to his breast; and then, turning with fury 
upon the exultant hag, cried, with tears of rage 
springing t» his eyes, “ O, if you were not a woman, 
and old, I would kill you inch by inch.” 

“But at least she shall do no more mischief at 
present,” exclaimed Rugby, snatching the blood- 
stained handkerchief from his arm, and with it, in 
spite of her struggles, securely binding the old wo- 
man’s arms behind her back, finishing by securing 
her to the bedpost. 

At this moment, a violent knocking was heard be- 
low, but no one had time or thought to attend to it. 
' ‘Wingate, hanging over the lifeless figure of his be- 
trothed, wept like a child, while Mr. Rugby, hastily 
unlocking the little red trunk which had caused so 
much disaster and bloodshed, took from it a vial, and 
held it to her face. The pungent odor of ammonia 
filled the room, and Rugby calmly said: 

“Courage, Wingate. Iam a surgeon of some skill. 
Ido not think she is dead; and if she is not, 1 will 
cure her. Bring her down stairs—or, stay, let me do 
so, while you bring that box. It contains my instru- 





= “And now,” said the surgeon, an hour later, ‘‘ we 
may leave Mr. Forbes beside his daughter for a few 





ments, which the fools mistook for treasures, as in- 
deed they are, being a special set brought by me from 
London last month.” 

While speaking, he raised the young girl tenderly 
in his arms, and bore her down the ladder. As his 
feet appeared below the floor of the loft, the knock- 
ing, which had become almost furious, ceased sud- 
denly, and a voice exclaimed: 

“Well, good people, I did not expect to raise you at 
all. Why, what on earth is this?” 

“A wounded woman, sir. Please burst open that 
door. There is a bed beyond it.” 

The stranger, a white-haired, red-faced old man, 
with the air of one more used to command than to 
obey, stared a moment at the quiet speaker, and 
then, as his eye fell upon the figure drooping from his 
arms, turned to comply with the order. One kick of 
his sturdy foot decided the matter of the frail fasten- 
ing, and, as the latch flew from its hold, the door 
opened wide, allowing Doctor Rugby to pass through, 
and to lay his charge upon the bed. 

“Bring that candle, if you please, sir; and, Win- 
gate, let me have the trunk,” directed the doctor, 
cool and dominant as a general upon the battle-field 
he is sure of conquering. 

“‘What! Why, who is this? Wingate! But Helen! 
This is not Helen?” And the old gentleman, sud- 
denly roused from his astonishment and his indigna- 
tion, snatched a candle from the table, and rushing 
into the bedroom, held it close to the deadly face of 
the young girl. “‘My God! Itis Helen! My child, 
my child!” and, as the doctor caught the candle from 
his hand, the old man sank upon the bed ina fit of 
hysterical tears. 

Wingate, in his turn, stood like one petrified, his 
eyes fixed now upon the figure of the young girl, 
now upon that of the old man. 

“Mr, Forbes!” gasped he, at length. “But how 
came he here?” 

“Young man,” interposed the stern voice of the 
surgeon, “do you wish this woman to recover?” 

“God knows how ardently,” was the reply. 

“Then remember that agitation as she is recover- 
ing will kill her. If this is her father, take him 
away, and induce him to keep quiet, if possible. Then 
return to help me. Every moment has a chance of 
life—too many lost are fatal,” 

The cool, clear tones of the surgeon carried convic- 
‘tion, and Wingate controlling himself by a powerful 
effort, soon succeeded in persuading the almost ex- 
hausted father to accompany him to the outer room, 
and was soon able to leave him comparatively quiet, 
while he returned to assist the surg2on, who was al- 
ready able to infurm him that the young girl’s wound, 
though deep, was not necessarily mortal. 


moments, and go to attend to those fellows above 
: gtairs. They will give me some fine practice in pistol- 
wounds, at least.” 

But Doctor Rugby was doomed to disappointment. 
With the exception of the dead body of the nameless 
ruffian whom he had killed, and the old woman 
writhing and swearing in her bonds, the loft was 
empty. Jake and Joe had escaped together, and, as 
was presently discovered, had stolen the horse and 
sleigh, left standing at the door by Mr. Forbes’s 
driver, while he crept into the house to see what was 
going on. 

“Never mind—let them go. They will neither of 

them be likely to forget to-night, or care to come in 
our way again,” said the doctor, philosophically. 
* Let us release this wretched old woman, and in the 
morning some one shall put this body into a hole in 
the snow. I suppose it wouldn’t do for me to dissect 
him. And now, Wingate, tell me, in two words, who 
you all are, and what you are about.” 

“ Helen will live, you say?” 

* Yes, I tell you.” 

’ “In two words, then, she is the only child of the 
old man who sits beside her, and who is a wealthy 
and retired Indian merchant of New York. lam a 
poor devil of a lawyer, settled in a little town of 
Minnesota. I loved Helen, and she loved me, before 
1 went West, and when I returned for her last au- 
tumn, she was ready to go back with me; but her 
father said no—he had a better match fur her. So we 
ran away, and he, I suppose, ran after us. I only 
wish we had waited to marry first, for then he could 


will find it a difficult matter. Helen is true steel, 
under her high-bred airs.” 


enter the house. 
When Tipsy Bill awoke next morning, to find him- 


ment was both loud and profane; nor was it in any 
whit lessened, when, on entering the house, he was 
informed of the incidents of the night. But none of 
his auditors were prepared for the burst of penitence 
and good resolution into which this astonishment 
finally subsided. 

“Twas all my fault!’ asseverated he. “I knew 
the scoundrels was hatchin’ up wischief, and if I’d 
kept myself sober— But it is a lesson—a dog goned 
good lesson; and may I be—(something very bad)—if 
another drop of the cussed stuff ever runs over my 
tongue again.” 

We should not omit to mention that this hasty res- 
olution was sacredly and persistently kept, until, in 
his hale old age, to have called Mr. William Peters 
Tipsy Bill, would have been to commit at once a stu- 
pidity and an insolence. . 

The authorities, such as were to be found, chose to 
take but little notice of the catastrophe at Myrick’s 
shanty, except by removing the oki woman to the 
almshouse, where she soon after died. 

Helen Forbes, far too ill to be moved, did not, how- 
ever, suffer, either for attention or comforts, in her 
lonely hospital, being id ly cared for by her 
father, her lover, and her skillful physician, and sup- 
plied by almost daily expresses, with every luxury 
love could suggest, or money procure, even to an ac- 
complished city nurse. 

“Is there anything, doctor—anything more that I 
can do for her, or get for her?” asked the father, al- 
most daily, until at last the surgeon answered: 

“Yes. Tell her she may marry Wingate, and send 
for a parson to tie the knot. Then we’ll all go on for 
Minnesota again.” 

“Shall I? Would it make her really happier than 
anything else on earth?” asked the old man,musingly. 

“Take my word for it,” said Doctor Rugby, with 
wise sententiousness. 

“T will,” answered the father, in the same tone. 
And before the week was out, Mr. and Mrs. Wingate, 
Mr. Forbes and Doctor Rugby left Myrick’s shanty— 
the three former in their own carriage, the latter rid- 
ing Sam, whom he had purchased of the stage pro- 
prietor as his own particular steed. 

What next? 

Go to Minnesota and see. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Au Adventure with wa Thug. 
BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 


Nort long ago a party of six gentlemen were assem- 
bled at a private table in one of the pleasantest hotels 
in the city of Manchester, England. Of this number 
I happened to be one, being on a visit to England at 
the time, and the guest of the giver of the dinner. 
A pleasanter and more social gathering I never wit- 
nessed, and although we sat down to the table at a 
little after six o’clock, it was near midnight before we 
rose from it. 

When the cloth was removed, and the wines were 
set on, the real enjoyment of the evening began. 
Toasts, speeches, songs and stories followed each other 
in quick succession, and with a brilliancy that I have 
rarely seen equalled. 

Among those present was General L—— of the 
British army, a veteran, who had seen service in 
India until his face was as bronzed as his hair was 
bleached white by the suns of that burning sky. I 
was especially charmed with him. He was a frank, 
outspoken, genial man, and at once gained both your 
respect and friendship. 

It was late in the evening, when some of the com- 
pany called on him for a story. 

“A story?” he said, with a smile. “I am but a 
poor hand, gentlemen, at story-telling.” 

“Surely, general,” remarked our host, “‘ you have 
seen too much active service in the East, not to have 
passed through some remarkable adventure.” 

“O,if that is what you want, I can oblige you. I 
have had some strange adventures in my life,” said 
the general, thoughtfully. ‘‘Let me see. What 
shall it be? Suppose I tell you my adventure with a 
Thug?” 

‘ By all means,” we exclaimed. 

“Well, then,” began General L——, leaning back 
in his chair, ‘you must know that I went out to 
India in the service of ‘the Company,’ nearly forty 
years ago. I was a mere ladat that time, being bare- 
ly eighteen. I left England with a determination to 
make something of myself in the land to which I was 
going, and when I reached my destination, I began 
immediately to apply myself to the duties of my pro- 
fession. I labored hard, and soon made progress. I 
studied closely the manners, customs and language 
of the natives, and spared no effort to make myself as 
thorough an Indian as possible. I wanted to fit my- 
self fur any station in the company’s service, for I 
meant to rise, and I knew that as I had no political 
influence to sustain me, I would have to depend on 
my own merits for promotion. It was slow work at 
first, but I persevered, and when I was forty-three, 
just fifteen years ago, I was a colonel of cavalry, and 
I flatter myself that I was the best-informed officer 
in the service with regard to the country in which I 
was serving. Ido not say this through vanity, but 





not separate us. I fancy he will try it now, but he 





simply to let you understand better what follows. 


self lying among his horses in the shed, his astonish- , 


; a Enropean, on account of the great danger in which 
{it would have placed them, but they carried on a 
regular system of operations against the natives, and 
expecially against those who were friendly to us. 
Certain sections of the country were kept in a state 
of the most complete terror by them, and their atroc- 
ities had increased to so great an extent, that the 
authorities thought it necessary to at once inaugurate 
the most prompt and decisive measures for their 
suppression. 

“In the district of Benares the trouble was very 
great, and the Thugs managed their affairs with so 
much dexterity, that for a time they completely 
baffled the authorities. The command of this district 
was now given to me, on account of my knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and mv long experience in the country. 
I did not need the letter of the Governor General to 
aseure me that it was a delicate and difficult task 
which was assigned me, and that I was expected to 
discharge it. I accepted the appointment immedi- 
ately. I was given a regiment of mounted men, 
picked for their long experience in the country, and 
at once set out for my new command, being deter- 
mined to use no half-way measures when I got 
there. 

“ Upon reaching the neighborhood of Benares, we 
halted and encamped near the Ganges, about five 
miles from the city. I had two reasons for “oing this. 
One was, that I would be able by encamping there to 
move on the instant whenever occasion required it, 
the other that I would be freer there from observa- 
tion by the spies of the Thugs than I would be in the 
city. I said nothing, and permitted my men to say 
nothing of the cause of our coming, but at once set 
my spies to work. As I have said, I resolved to at- 
tempt no half-way measures with the assassins, but 
to proceed against them with the utmost vigor, and 
to spare none that offered any resistance to me. In 
short, I was determined to cfpture or exterminate 
them. Such as I captured were to be sent to Calcutta 
for trial, but it was my intention that these should 
be very few in number, asI knew that stern measures 
on my part would do more to strike terror to the sect 
than a hundred civil trials and executions. 

“Through the instrumentality of my spies I learned 
that my district was infested with a band of Thugs, 
qnite large in number, and under the direction of a 
leader named Runjheet. He was described to me as 
the most active of all, and as one of the most danger- 
ous men the country had ever known. I set to work 
atonce. I scoured my district right and left, by day 
and night, and with good effect, too. ’ 

«By the time I had been there six weeks, I had 
sent ten prisoners to Calcutta with their families, had 
hung twenty caught in the act of strangling their 
victims, and had destroyed one of their towns and a 
temple. With my own handI broke the image of 
their goddess Kali into a thousand pieces, knowing 
that this would be a severe blow tothem. This act, 
together with the rest of my cqreer there, came near 
being fatal tome. The Thugs began to ider me 


“About that time, the authorities at Calcutta were | ing tome. I had been there scarcely ten minutes, 
| making strong efforts to suppress the sect of Thugs, 
“He shan’t separate you, nor try to. I wont let | who you well know area band of fanatics, who make | look up. I saw a dark figure leap towards me from 
him,” said Doctor Rugby, quietly, as he turned to re- | murder a part of their religion. They rarely molest | the tree, and from the handkerchief which he held 





when a rustling in the leaves above me caused me to 


ready in Lis hand, I knew he was a Thug, and bent 
upon my assassination. He wassosudden and unex- 
pected in his movements, that he might bave svc- | 
ceeded but for a timely interposition. He had hardly 
sprung from the tree, when I heard the sharp report | « »\ 
of a rifle, and the next instant the Thug fell crashing | k 
at my feet. I looked around in astonishment to dis- ys 
cover whence came this timely aid, and saw Ali run- t 
ning towards me at full speed, with his discharged 
rifle in his hand. He asked me anxiously as he came 
up if I were safe, and sexed gratified when I assured 1 
him that Iwas unhurt. He listened calmly to my - 
‘expression of thanks, and said he was glad to be able 
to show me that my suspicions of his fidelity were 
unjust. 

“T could not help blushing with mortification as he 
spoke, and I felt heartily ashamed of having suspected 
him at all. I told him that he should have no occa- 
sion to feel hurt at my conduct again, as he had that 
day given me the best proof of his loyalty that I could 
desire. I could not see his face as I spoke, for his 
eyes were bent on the ground, and his head was 
lowered. 

“A week passed away after this, and the success 
which had attended our ciiurts suddenly deserted us, 

I could not account for it. My movements were as 
secret and as energetic as formerly, and I felt sure 
that we had not yet damaged the Thugs to a sufficient 
extent to warrant our departure, but each day re- 
corded new failures for us. Somehow I could not 4 
help connecting Ali with our want of success, though 
for the life of me I could not tell why I should do so, 
and I did my best to banish the suspicion as both un- 
generous and unjust. 

“Towards the close ot the week I sent out a party 
with a better prospect of success than had been 
vouchsafed to us during the past seven days. That 
night, feeling somewhat worn down by my constant 
exertions, I retired early, without undressing. Yet 
in spite of me I could not sleep. I was nervous and 
wakeful, and this state increased every moment. 

“TI have always been a great lover of tobacco, and | |" ¢* 
have found it the best remedy for nervousness I have 
ever used. Finding that I could not sleep, I took a 
large mouthful of some excellent tobacco which had 
been sent me from England before leaving Calcutta. 
As usual, it soothed me almost instantly, and gradu- 
ally I fell into a doze, with the quid which I had been 
chewing still in my mouth. 

“T could not have been sleeping very soundly, for 
I was awakened by a slight rustling in my tent. I 
eudeavored to spring up, but in an instant I was 
seized by a powerful hand, and a handkerchief, which 
is the instrument used by the Thugs in their work, 
was twisted around my neck. I to thrust 
my left hand between the fold of the handkerchief 
and my thruat, and thus prevented the scoundrel 
from strangling me at once. By a powerful effort I 
succeeded in gaining my feet, but the fellow hung on 
to me with almost superhuman strength. I was 








the cause as well as the means of their misfortunes, 
and at length made me the object of their special 
vengeance. 

“ When I had been in camp for about two months, 
my orderly informed me that there was a native wait- 
ing at the door of my tent to see me. I had him 
shown in at once He was a small, spare man, of 
about thirty, and my first glance told me that he was 
possessed of more than ordinary strength. There 
was something unusually quiet and stealthy about 
him, and at first I loosened my pistol and regarded 
him with a suspicious glance. He did not seem to 
notice this, but saluted me humbly and respectfully. 
In reply to my demand to know his business, he stated 
that he wished to enter my service as aspy. He was 
well acquainted with the country, and was sure that 
be could make himself useful. He gave as his reason 
that his father and brother had recently been mur- 
dered by the Thugs, and that he desired to avenge 
them. I looked at the fellow searchingly, but could 
gain nothing from his countenance, which was fixed 
and devoid of expression, save a strange and perplex- 
ing glitter in his eyes. He told me his name was Ali, 
and that he was a Mahometan. I said to him that if 
he would come back at the same hour the next day, I 
would give him my answer. x 

“After he left me I thought long and seriously of 
his request. I did not like his looks, but [ thought 


-| he might be of service to me. I felt confident that, if 


faithful, he would make an excellent spy, and I 
thought myself competent to the task of watching 
him so closely that he would have no opportunity to 
play me false. So after weighing the matter well in 
my own mind, I determined to engage him, but not 
to trust him until he should have been fully tried. 
“When I gave him my answer the next day, I saw 
his eyes flash, and a smile play around his mouth. 
In an instant his face resumed its stolid expression. 
I was startled by this, and was more than ever re- 
solved to watch the man closely. I gave him simple 
and easy tasks at first. He performed them with so 
much skiil and celerity, that I began to place more 
confidence in him, and gave him more difficult and 
important duties to'perform. Thus ten days passed 
away. At the end of that time I went out one day 
at the head of a small party to follow up a scent 
which Ali had discovered. ‘Towards midday I chanced 
to be alone, having sent the men away on various 
errands. The heat was intense, and I dismounted 
from my horse and stood for a short while under a 


ted then one of the most powerful men in the 
army, and I was much larger and heavier than my 
antagonist, but it was just as much asI could do to 
keep him from mastering me. By the dim light of 
the moon which struggled in through the opening of 
the tent, I recognized in my adversary my native spy 
Ali. Like lightning it flashed across my mind that 
the whole affair was a plot. Ali had been sent to win 
my confidence, and throw me off my guard. The 
shooting of the Thug, a week back, had been simply 
a part of the plot. I knew that I had a powerful and 
desperate man to deal with, and I nerved myself to .| 
the task before me. 

“The fellow’s grip on the handkerchief was like . 
that of a vice, and it seemed that he would crush my 
left hand. The strain on my throat was terrible, and 
I felt that unless it was released very speedily, I 
would be at his mercy. 

“A novel and desperate plan presented itself to me 
in this emergency, and I at once proceeded to put it 
into execution. 

“Bracing myself for a mighty effort, Isank back 
slowly, as if being gradually overcome, and Ali with ‘ | 
a triumphant glance tightened his grip on my throat, | 
and bent over me until his flashing eyes were just | 
above my face. With a sudden bound I sprang for- 
ward, recovering myself and throwing Ali backward. 
At the same instant I spit, with true aim, a mouth- 
ful of tobacco juice straight into hiseyes. Thorough- 
ly astounded and thrown off his guard, he relin- 
quished his hold on the handkerchief, and with a yell 
of pain, clapped his hands to his eyes. This was just 
what I had expected, and in another instant L put | 
him out of the way of doing more harm by sending a |; | 
pistol bullet through his head. The noise of the shot | 
brought the men to my tent, and I soon found myself | 
the recipient of innumerable congratulations. 

“The next morning the expedition I had sent out Ny 
returned, bringing two prisoners with them. From 
these I learned that my would-be-assassin was no 
other than the notorious chief of the Thugs, Reen- 
jheet, who had sworn to take my life in revenge for 
the damage I had inflicted upon his sect. 

‘In a month more! returned to Calcutta, having 
thoroughly accomplished the work assigned me.” N 

—_—_----- 

The hopeless man ‘s dea: to society; and the man 
who seeks nothing better than what is at present, is 
dead to action. Itis our duty not only to attempt 
something better, but it is our life, our energy, to 
believe in its possibility or attainability by some means 
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large tree, to enjoy the shade which looked so tempt- 




















or other. 
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THE GREAT BARYTONE. 





I was prompter, scene-shifter, and errand-boy 
general in the opera house of Darmstadt, when Herr 
Swindlenbach led to the t by the 
grace of the grand duke’s valet, and a marriage with 
his predecessor’s widow. Of Herr Swindlenbach’s 
antecedents, little was known, except that he had 
képt a German coffee-house in Florence, and an Aus- 
trian hotel in Milan; that he failed in both specula- 
tions, and left anxiously inquiring friends among the 
trades-people of both cities; yet, before he was a 
twelv th in 7 ion of the opera house, there 
was not a greater man below the court circle in 
Darmstadt. 

The grand duke had travelled through Italy incog. 
before his accession, which was also recent. Some 
said he had an Italian mistress, and that her confes- 
sor had great hopes of hisconversion from Lutheran- 
ism. However that might be, his serene highness 
had come home with such a taste for everything Ital- 
ian, and especially Italian music, that all the court 
fell to writing complimentary letters to distinguished 
maestros, and could not spare a minute from the 
humming and strumming of operas. There never 
was such a time for musical instrument makers in the 
grand duchy. Every official had to be suited with 
something he could play on; the prime minister came 
out strong on the piano, the secretary of state took 
to the violin, and the grand chamberlain perfurmed 
night and day on the flageolet. Herr Swindlenbach 
was not the man to let slip such an opportunity of 
getting up in the world; he set his wits to work to 
get up an Italian company, and give Italian operas 
in what he called high-art style. I can vouch that 
he was never u league out of Darmstadt all that year, 
but his own account of the business was, that it cost 
him three journeys to Italy, the loss of sleep, appe- 
tite, and I forget how many hundreds of florins; but 
at last, he had the happiness of securing a divine 
soprano, a grand contralto, a painstaking tenor, and 
a conscientious basso. His serene highness showed a 
princely sense of the manager’s attention to his 
whim; he sent his private secretary, his gentleman- 
usher and his baron-in-waiting to inspect the com- 
pany and witness the rehearsals; gave orders for the 
opera house to be painted, and promised to come in 
state on the opening-night. 

Of course the whole court came to inspect, too; 
there was scarcely space in the green-room for the 
barons and baronesses, ministers and aulic couneillors 
who took a deep interest in the manager and his com- 
pany. It was fearful work to get through business 
under so much superintendence; all the gentlemen 
had suggestions to make, and all the ladies wanted to 
improve the costumes. It was nearly as hard to get 
the scene-painterson; they were Germans every man 
to the backbone, and hated everything from Italy. 
But energy and perseverance will surmount any diffi- 
culty; so Herr Swindlenbach was wont to remark, 
and so it proved in his own case. In spite of its 
friends and its enemies, the first Italian opera under 
his management—the name has escaped my memory, 
but it ended with Diavolo—was cast and rehearsed, 
mounted and produced before the rank and fashion 
of Darmstadt, all in full-dress, and as close as we 
could pack them. The grand duke was as good as 
his word, and came in full state. All the court fol- 
lowed his example; all the officers of the garrison got 
orders to be present, and present accordingly they 
were. All our singers acquitted themselves power- 
fully, and the orchestra drowned everybody that went 
wrong. If my own services were not signal, they 
were sufficient to call forth the manager’s gratitude, 
though of anything like knowledge of Italian, I am 
guiltless to this day. It was not etiquette to express 
an opinion of the performance till the verdict came 
from the ducal box at the close of the last scene, when 
the grand ducless smiled approvingly, the grand 
duchess dowager rattled her fan, and his serene high- 
ness said, ‘‘ Very good indeed.” Thereupon the boxes 
exploded with rapture, and ladies who had preten- 
sions to sensibility, felt it incumbent on them to faint. 
The curtain fell amid thunders of applause. The 
manager and his four polar stars, as he called them 
from that night, were summoned before it, and got 
such a deluge of bouquets as had never been seen in 
Darmstadt before. Herr Swindlenbach made aspeech 
of some length about gratitude and joy, and they all 
retired with pocket-handkerchiefs to their eyes. 
There was a triumphal supper discussed in the green- 
room that night; I had the honur of being present, 
and afterwards assisting the manager to find hisown 
door. How the four polar stars got home has always 
been a problem beyond my solution; but next day 
brought a gracious command from the grand duke to 
perform Italian operas regularly three times a week. 
. Such a command indicated the patronage and pres- 
ence of his serene highness; few managers had been 
so honored, and from that hour Herr Swindlenbach’s 
prosperity set in with a flood-tide. Court ladies be- 
came his friends, titled amateurs sought his counsel 
in their musical difficulties, wealthy burghers grew 
proud of his acquaintance, his credit rose with all 
tradesmen, despite the tales from Florence and Mi- 
lan, his opera house was filled to overflowing, while 
Schiller’s plays were acted to empty boxes in the 
Darmstadt theatre, and his exchequer flourished ac- 
cordingly. Herr Swindlenbach deserved prosperity, 
for he could enjoy it. He took a house in one of the 
pleasantest spots in the neighborhood, had it altered 
in the Italian style, had the grounds laid out in the 
same, and called it bis castel to. There he gave fetes 
on his birthday, and the anniversaries of his wedding, 
which he said would be reckoned among the salient 
points of opera history. The prime minister had 








been seen at one of them; there were generally some 
of the foreign ambassadors present, a fair sprinkling 
of the court families, and a mighty muster of artists 
and amateurs. The entertainment was of the best 
that Darmstadt could afford; but its great features 
were the prevalence of Italian dishes, the abundance 
of choice wines, and an oration regularly delivered 
by the Herr, in which he drew a parallel between the 
management—that phrase always signifying himself 
—and Goethe, then directing the theatre at Weimar: 
the management was always proved to have much 
higher claims on the gratitude of mankind. 

The path of glory, wherever it may lead, is apt to 
be thorny, and thus in his great days Herr Swindlen- 
bach was not without his troubles. Darmstadt had 
always been a serious Lutheran place, and there was 
among its citizens a considerable portion of old-times 
people, who preached and prophesied, in a private 
court-fearing way, against the opera house and its 
manager. There was also the patriotic party, always 
alive and talking, but seldom of any use in Germany, 
who did not like to see their national music and poetry 
superseded by Italian trills,and gs they could not 
venture to attack his princely patron, their small 
poets and critics took every opportunity to fall on 
Herr Swindlenbach. But the greatest of the mana- 
ger’s difficulties lay within his own camp. Madame 
Screcheli, the divine soprano, and Madame Ranterini, 
the grand contralto, carried on life and song in a 
manner which varied between sisterly affection and 
open war. Baulanti, the painstaking tenor, and Ro- 
renario, the conscientious basso, were recognized bel- 
ligerents; it was whispered they were cousins of the 
name of Splitz, and I am in a position to state that 
they generally scolded in Low German. Neverthe- 
less, the rest of our company were on the verge of 
rebellion at every new casting, on account of the kith 
and kin of the four polar stars, who came upon us 
from all quarters, like eagles gathering to the prey. 
The divine suprano could not appear on any stage 
without the protection of an uncle never known to be 
sober, but bent on doing all the discreet characters. 
The grand contralto sent post for two maiden aunts, 
whom she said she worshiped; they were gaunt and 
grim as old fir-trees, but desperately determined on 
playing nymphs and shepherdesses. The painstaking 
tenor refused to sing or exist without the company of 
his devoted grandmother; she wanted my place at 
first, but finally settled on the whole of our witch 
business. The conscientious basso lost no time in 
summoning a flock of nieces, who, he assured the 
manager, were the well-spring of his comfort, and 
must be accommodated with lively and graceful 
parts. 

Such complications would have driven any other 
man into a lunatic asylum, but Herr Swindlenbach 
was equal to his exigencies. What he could do to 
pacify all parties, he did; what he could not do, he 
promised, and from the most direful tempest he could 
retire into the shadow of the grand duke’s patronage, 
the glories of his fetes, his superiority to Goethe, and 
the amenities ofhis casteleto. The lady who presided 
over that abode, though the relict of an opera mana- 
ger, and the spouse of another, never hal a thought 
beyond mending houge-linen and making sauer-kraut. 
But Herr Swindlenbach’s wedded life was peaceable 
in the extreme. J don’t think he had much of acoun- 
sellor or confidante in the excellent woman, which, 
together with the fact that 1 had been useful in and 
out of the opera house, and wanted to play no part 
but my own, made him select me as a sort of humble 
companion, to whom he could comment with safety 
on the dvings of the four polar stars, enlarge on his 
grandeur, and unfold his managerial designs. 

It wasin this way that 1 heard of a negotiation, 
kept secret from the company, from everybowy, in 
fact, but the grand duke and his most prudent secre- 
tary, to bring upon the Darmstadt stage the newest 
wonder of our musical world, the great barytone, Sig- 
nor Belorandini, in a new opera which the reigning 
maestro, Strumaldi, was known to be writing express- 
ly for him. The name and fame of Signor Beloran- 
dini made so mighty a noise in the operatic universe 
of the time, that their echoes may still linger in the 
memory of many a manager. He had made his debut 
in Paris some years beture, and taken the ears of that 
discerning capital by storm. The connoisseurs were 
unanimous that such a barytone never had been heard 
before, and never would be heard again. The crowds 
and crushes at places where he was engaged to sing 
were said to have slain as many as some decisive bat- 
tles. Crowned heads had vied with each other in 
doing him honor, and his plate-chests and jewel-cases 
contained miracles in the presentation line. Manag- 
ers had ruined each other in bidding for his voice, 
bankers were ambitious of his deposits, he had sung 
princesses out of fevers, and duchesses into insanity ; 
prima donnas had committed suicide in despair of 
winning his heart, bassos, tenors and barytones had 
died of envy behind the scenes, and Signor Beloran- 
dini never condescended to appear on any stage but 
that of a great metropolis. 

Darmstadt with its twenty thousand inhabitants 
could not pretend to that character, but the grand 
duke had set his heart on bringing him there, and 
the grand duke’s manager was dreaming of a patent 
of nobility as the reward of his services, if the thing 
could be accomplished. Moreover, he wanted satis- 
faction on the four polar stars, and that was the way 
to get it. He wanted satisfaction on his enemies in 
the town, and that would establish his own and his 
opera’s glory above their heads forever. 

All the toil and travel for which Herr Swindlen- 
bach gave himself credit in getting up his company, 
were truly and cheerfully borne for catching the Great 





friends, the flatteries and bribes he administered to 
them, the letters of supplication he wrote to every- 
body supposed to be influential, and, above all, the 
fibs and subterfuges he contrived, to keep the business 
secret, were the wonder of my days then, and would 
take more time to tell than I can spare. But the 
Great Barytone was too rare a bird to be easily caught, 
and was well versed in the valuable art of making 
himself dear. At first he could not think of break- 
ing his grand rule, and singing in Darmstadt at all; 
then he was good-natured, and would consider the 
manager’s case; then he would certainly come, and 
might be expected in the course of the following 
month; but about the middle of it he found out he 
was engaged beyond the possibility of being heard of 
in that part of Germany for seven years to come. 
Herr Swindlenbach made larger offers, but they were 
of no use. At last the grand duke put his princely 
hand to the work; I forgot how many foreign embas- 
sies and ministers were retained for the persuasion of 
Signor Belorandini; but finally the Great Barytone 
yielded to the pressure, and signed an agreement to 
sing in the Darmstadt opera house, on the express 
condition of his being paid down five hundred thalers 
at the close of each performance, to prevent, as he 
delicately hinted, the recurrence of a misunderstand- 
ing which he had once experienced with a German 
manager. 

“Yes, Fritz,”’ said Herr Swindlenbach to me, flour- 
ishing the important paper while I was sweeping out 
the green-room, ‘‘the management has triumphed. 
What a sensation will be created when I disclose the 
astounding fact at my birthday fete to-morrow. You 
may come, Fritz, and wait at one of the tables; it 
will be something to tell your grandsons. I know his 
excellency the Baden ambassador will be present, but 
rank should unbend at such a moment. Here,” he 
continued, producing a soiled and crumpled book, “T 
will honor you with the first sight of it, for you have 
been faithful in your lowly degree. This is the new 
opera, written expressly fur Signor Belorandini, Z/ 
“ato del Palazzo—an extraordinary novelty, founded 
on aremarkable incident connected with the royal 
family of Naples. I understand the chorus of cats in 
the second act is considered Strumaldi’s chef-d'euvre. 
Not a word about it, remember, till I astonish the 
company to-morrow; then we must begin the casting 
without delay, fur Signor Belorandini comes this day 
fortnight.” 

Herr Swindlenbach did ast the pany at 
his birthday fete by the publication of the agreement 
and the display of the soiled book. Next day he had 
his triumph placarded in all the public places of 
Darmstadt, to the exultation of his friends and the 
confusion of his enemies. The casting did begin with- 
out delay; but every laurel must be won, and every 
whistle paid for; the casting proved to be one of the 
most tempestuous transactions of Hefr Swindlen- 
bach’s reign. Maiame Ranterini went off in hyster- 
ics for three successive afternoons because she couldn’t 
get the heroine’s part, and Madame Screcheli threat- 
ened to take a brain fever ifshe did get it. Rorenario 
declared against singing a single note, unless his 
nieces were provided with characters, and Baulanti 
could be pacified only by assigning his grandmother a 
distinguished place in the famous chorus of cats. 
Through this sea of troubles the Herr contrived to 
steer, with the help of the minister of police; the 
management once more trinmphed, the rehearsals 
were brought to an end in something like peace, the 
mounting was pronounced unsurpassable by the 
ablest connoisseurs. All the fashion of Darmstadt 
flew to secure box-tickets, all the court ladies got new 
dresses, or their best old ones turned for the occasion, 
and it was rumored that the grand duchess would 
wear her diamonds. There never wassuch a ferment 
of preparation in court and town. Herr Swindlen- 
bach was planning a monster fete for the Great Bary- 
tone and the third anniversary of his own wedding, 
when lo! on the day preceding that on which the 
signor was expected, there came a letter from his 
private secretary, announcing that the Great Bary- 
tone was indisposed, and had been advised by his 
physician not to sing or appear in public for some 
time. I thought the poor manager would have fallen 
to the ground when he read it. We were alone in 
the little room he called his cabinet, and “‘ Fritz,” said 
he, with a face as pale as ashes, “‘ this is a trick to get 
more money: these Italians never can be satisfied; 
but I'll give him anything tocome. If we are disap- 
pointed now, the town, the court, the grand duke, 
and even myself will positively go mad. But he must 
come—he shall come! 1 will make him such an offer 
as no man in his senses could refuse. But this busi- 
ness is between ourselves. Fritz, my friend, I have 
splendid designs for yon; I mean to elevate you toa 
position you never dreamed of. Prove yourself 
worthy of it by keeping my secret.” 

I promised the deepest silence, and kept it, too, 
though in very slight hopes of the position. Herr 
Swindlenbach immediately wrote a letter which he 
said would move a heart of adamant, offering seven 
hundred thalers if the signor would only appear and 
sing one night in J? Cato del Palazzo. He also laid 
private siege to the secretary and the physician, by 
offering each a hundred thalers for his good oftices; 
and these well-directed efforts had the desired effect. 
HerrSwindlenbach, who had courageously announced 
to his public that Signor Belorandini would sing on 
the opening night of the new opera, though unavoid- 
able circumstances prevented him reaching Darm- 
stat as soon as he at first proposed, received by the 
very next post a letter stating that the Great Bary- 
tone was on his journey, travelling by easy stages, 
and would certainly sing, though he might arrive 
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Barytone. The journeys he made to see the signor’s 


late. 


The latter clause Herr Swindlenbach kept to him- 
self, lest it might cause suspicion in the court, and 
doubt in the popular mind. Thanks to this precau- 
tion, all Darmstadt was alive on the appointed day 
with expectations of seeing the Great Barytone. The 
Italian hotel, at which apartments had been engaged 
for him, was besieged from the earliest of our German 
mornings by eager crowds, with bands of musicians 
among them, determined to see the first of the famous 
signor, and give him a fitting welcome. The chief of 
the diligence-offices were equally beleaguered, for no- 
body knew how the Great Barytone might please to 
come. I believe they serenaded seven travelling par- 
ties in the course of that day, none of which proved 
to be the right one; yet the manager kept up his own 
and the public confidence. The latter seemed to in- 
crease as the evening drew on; the principal streets 
were illuminated; all the winter gardens and conser- 
vatories were etripped for bouquets and triumphal 
arches; people poured in from all the neighboring 
towns and villages; outside the opera house the crowd 
was immense, inside it was stifling. The court came 
in fullest fig, the grand duchess did wear her dia- 
monds; but still there was no signor. Herr Swin- 
dlenbach proved himself the best actor in the house 
that night; he went about inspecting everything with 
more than his usual precision, talked and gave orders 
with a composed countenance and an easy manner, 
while the worst of his enemies might have pitied the 
poor man’s anxiety as he kept the play back under 
one pretext or another, and kept ne running between 
the opera house and the Italian hotel. 

Au hour had passed thus, and the crowded house 
was growing impatient; even the court was showing 
sigus of dissatisfaction, and his serene ‘highness was 
seen to knit his brows. It was not possible to keep 
the play back any longer, but the Great Barytone did 
not come on till the second act; there was yet hope 
that he might arrive in time; all the company were 
conjured to stretch their performances as long as they 
could. TIT don’t know what the manager promised 
them for the service, but he sent me off once more to 
the hotel. My answer was still the same—Signor 
Belorandini had not arrived, nor any message from 
him. I had found it impossible to penetrate through 


the crowd in front, and made a ciicuit to reach a nar- ° 
row back lane, on which a private door close by the 
Herr’s cabinet opened. He was waiting for me there; 
and ‘O Fritz!” cried the unlucky man, wringing his 
hands, “ the management is ruined! If this Italian 
villain don’t come, the populace will pull down the 
house, and the grand duke will never forgive me. 
They are coming to the end of the first act in spite of 
all I have said to them; there’s that wretch Ranter- 
ini galloping through her solo like a mare at full 
speed. Ifa fire would occur—if the upper boxes 
would come down—if anything would come in the 
villain’s place, to make a diversion!” 

As the manager uttered that unchristian wish, I 
heard the private door, which was only on the latch, 
open, and a tall man wrapped in a dark cloak stepped , 
into the room. 

“Signor Belorandini,” he said, with a slight bow, 
letting the cloak drop, and showing us that he was in 
grand costume for his part. “Am I in time?” 

“You are, thank Providence, you are!” cried the 
manager, looking ready to fall down and worship 
him. The signor waved his hand ina grand manner, 
as if he wanted no further parley, but to get on with 
his business. The manager led the way to the green- 
room, saying to me in German as he passed, “ Run to 
your box, Fritz; let them know the signor is come, 
but in a matter-of-course manner, mind. The thing 
was just as we expected.” 

In ten minutes more the house was aware of the 
arrival of the Great Barytone, and on its feet in boxes, 
pit and gallery, to receive him with due honor. The 
applause seemed sufficient to rend the roof when he 
appeared on the stage, looking as like the portraits 
we had seen of him as one could look in the costume 
of a prince of the seventeenth century. The crowd 
outside had caught the intelligence, and cheered him 
too, with all their might. The signor bowed some- 
what haughtily, first to the grand duke’s box, then 
tothe entire house. The assembly subsided into their 
seats, and you could have heard a pin drop when he 
commenced his part. His voice was indeed a splen- 
did barytone, and he sang powerfully. It seemed to 
me at the time that I had never heard anything like 
it, and its effect on the house was all that the most 
sanguine manager could have expected. There was 
nothing but thunders of applause, waving of hand- 
kerchiets, showering of bouquets, with more than the 
usual allowance of hysterical cries, and ladies taint- 
ing in all directions, throughout his performance. 


At last the opera came to aclose, the house encored 
the Great Barytone over and over again, and the 
manager wanted to get up a tableau of himself and 
the signor surrounded by laurels; but no signor re- 
appeared; and after shouting in vain fur some time, 
they were informed by Herr Swindlenbach, with a 
conntenance which he tried hard to compose, that 
the unrivalled singer was so fatigued by his rapid 
journey and his exertions on the stage, as to be obliged 
to retire at once to his hotel. He sent for me two 
minutes after. ‘ Fritz,” said he, when I had got into 
the cabinet and closed the door, “ tell the company to 
go home; 1’ll have no supper here to-night; that fel- 
low the Barytone has put me out completely. After 
I had spent the whole evening preparing for my tab- 
leau, what do you think he did the moment his part 
was done? He asked me for the seven hundred 
thalers. I had them here in my desk—that was a 
comfort—and counted them out atonce. He laid me 
down a receipt ready written, swept the money into 





his pocket, said ‘ Good night’ as ifhe had been speak- 








































































ing to yourself, Fritz, and darted out by the private 
door. 
The company went home in high dudgeon with the 
manager and the signor. The court went home in 
not much better humor. The crowd rushed to the 
Italian hotel, shouted and serenaded for two hours 
under its windows, when the landlord made his ap- 
pearance, and solemnly assured them that Signor 
Belorandini was not there, and never had been. It 
was some time before the people could be got to be- 
lieve his assertion; butat length they were convinced 
of its truth, and scattered away to their homes, un- 
able to imagine how the Great Barytone had con- 
trived to come and goso privately. That was the 
subject of universal talk and wonder in Darmstadt 
next day; and Herr Swindlenbach was expressing his 
surprise to me in his cabinet, where he had come to 
settle accounts, and I to clear up, for there was to be 
no opera that evening, when the clerk of the box- 
office came to say that a courier was there inquiring 
for him. ‘Send the courier here,” said Herr Swind- 
lenbach, taking on one of his grand airs. “ Fritz, 
you will stay just as my man-in-waiting; it is some 








message from that Italian rascal to extract more 
money, and I want you to be witness.” He had 
scarcely Spoken, when a courier, with crape on his 
arm, entered the room, made a grave bow, and hand- 
ed him a letter in deep mourning. The manager 
opened it, read it, and 1 thought would have fallen 
from his chair, as he gasped out, ‘‘ Dead, Signor Belo- 
randini! dead by a stroke of apoplexy, yesterday 
evening at seven o’clock, in Strasburg! For mercy’s 
| sake, then, who was it that came here at eight and 
i sang his part in the opera?” 
| «1 know not,” said the courier, looking as if he 
thought the manager was out of mind; “ but the 
| statement in that letter is perfectly true; you see it 
‘comes from the signor’s private secretary, and I was 
myself present during the sad event.” 
| The manager tried to collect himself, explained 
| what had happened on the preceding night, and ques- 
i tioned the courier more minutely. The latter ap- 
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; 
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peared to entertain strong doubts of his sanity; till 
my testimony, as well as that of the conductor of the 
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orchestra, who chanced to come in at the moment, 
and all the employees about the opera house, con- 
vinced him that there wag no raving in the case, But 
ail the additional information be could give was, that 
the signor had been pushing on to Darmstadt, though 
scarcely fit for travelling; but on his arrival at Stras- 
burg, three days before, his illness increased so much, 
that his physician advised him to send an apology. 
That, however, he deferred from hour to hour, anx- 
fous about his lucrative engagement, and getting 
rather hazy in mind; till at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the day fixed for his appearance, when 
rising from dinner, he was suddenly struck by 
apoplexv, and died in a few minutes. The poor sig- 
nor had not Jed an exemplary life, and was covetous 
and grasping beyond the want of even Italian singers. 
As the courier proceeded with his details, that sud- 
den appearance and disappearance recurred to all 
our minds, an:l the general conclusion told by every 
frightened face was, that the spectre had sung in the 





















opera house, and carried off seven hundred thalers. 


The effect on our manager was terrible. He had 
been with him alone in the cabinet, had uttered that 
graceless wish just before his appearance, and for 
some time it was thought the poor man would lose 
his reason. His four polar stars were not less terri- 
fied when they came to hear of the spectre, particu- 
larly Madame Screcheli, to whom, in ber part of the 
beloved and banished princess, he had given a fare- 
well embrace, the recollection of which threw her 
into a brain fever, at least equal to the one she had 
threatened when contending for the coveted charac- 
ter. Her unsuccessful rival, Madame Ranterini, was 


said to have never given thanks so fervently in all her 
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life as for the failure of her three afternoons of hys- 
terics, by which she missed the fearful honor. The 
story spread throuzh town and court. In the former, 
fear fell upon all opera frequenters. All the serious 
Lutherans considered it a special judgment on Herr 
Swindlenbach, his company, and his supporters; all 
the divines commented on it in public and private, 
and rather increased the general fright by their un- 
certainty whether it was the departed signor or the 
Evil One himself who was permitted to officiate in 
the opera house, and carry off its sinful gains. How 
far te court was affected I cannot say; but the 
grand duke happened to fall sick about the same time, 
and the grand duchess dowager, on her way to pay 
him a state visit, after her second breakfast, at 
which brandy was said to prevail over coffee, fell 
down stairs, and broke her serene highness’s right 
leg. Thereupon she sent fur her private chaplain, 
the grand duke sent for his, so did the grand duchess, 


the opera house were closed by government orders, 
nov to be opened again except for oratorios. The 


manager and his company, at soon as they were able, 


tenor reverted to their ancient name of Splitz. 


For myself, I believed it. 








and the whol+ court became serious. The doors of 


took to the study of sacred music, and the bass and 


My occupation as a prompter was henceforth gone 
in Darmstadt. ‘The fright and its consequences last- 
ed out that grand duke’s reign; bat it was nota long * 
one, and his successor change: all that, though Ital- | 
ian music never got the same ascendancy in court or 
town; yet the tale of the spectre-singer remains 
among the theatrical legends of Germany to this day. 
Who could disbelieve a 
stury so well founded, and with so many corrobora- | 
tions? Iam sure it did not frighten me as much as | 6! 
the rest. Remember, I had got the first sight of the | * 
apparition. At any rate, I looked for no more prompt- | b 
er’s work, and betook myself to various employments, | b 
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. ‘ay back any longer, but the Great Barytone did 
yet hope 
all the company were 


me on till the second act; there was 


indini had not arrived, nor any Message from 
I had found it impossible to penetrate through 
sowd in front, and made a circuit to reach anar- 
ick lane, on which a private door close by the 
cabinet opened. He was waiting for me there; 
O Fritz!” cried the unlucky man, wringing his 
- “the management is ruined! If this Tialian 
don’t come, the populace will pull down the 
and the grand duke will never forgive me 
‘re coming to the end of the first act in spite of 
ive said to them; there’s that wretch Ranter- 
oping through her solo like a mare at fall 
If a fire would occur—if the upper boxes 
‘ come down—if anything would come in the 
8 place, to make a diversion!” 
16 Manager uttered that unchristian 
‘ - pap door, which was only on ras oly 
man wra, 
Bp pped in a dark cloak stepped 
. nor Belorandini,” he said, with a slight bow 
, the cloak drop, and showing us that he was ta 
: costume for his part. “Am I in time?” 

a are, thank Providence, you are!” cried the 
°F, looking ready to fall down and worship 
Che signor waved his hand ina grand manner, 

‘ wanted no further parley, but to get on with 
‘ness. The manager led the way to the green- 
aying to me in German as he passed, * Run to 
x, Fritz; let them know the signor is come 
‘ matter-of-course manner, mind. The thing 
t a8 we expected.” 
‘1 minutes more the house was aware 
f the Great Barytone, and on its feetin nate 
gallery, to receive him with due honor. The 
se seemed sufficient to rend the roof when he 
.. ed on the stage, looking as like the portraits 
. seen of him as one could look in the costume 
-nee of the seventeenth century. The crowd 
had caught the intelligence, and cheered him 
h all their might. The signor bowed some- 
| aughtily, first to the grand duke’s box, then 
itire honse. The assemb! y Subsided into their 
ud you could have heard a pin drop when he 
‘ced his part. His voice was indeed a splen- 
tone, and he sang powerfully. It seemed to 
.e time that I had never heard anything like 
ts effect on the house was all that the most 


., but thunders of applause, waving of hand- 

3, Showering of bouquets, with more than the 
: lowance of hysterical cries, and ladies taint- 
| directions, throughout his performance. 

‘t the opera came to aclose, the house encored 
at Barytone over and over again, and the 
‘wanted to get up a tableau of himself and 

or surrounded by laurels; but no signor re- 
1; and after shouting in vain for some time, 

re informed by Herr Swindlenbach, with a 

‘ance which he tried hard to compose, that 
ivalled singer was so fatigued by his rapid 
and his exertions on the stage, as to be obliged 
at once to his hotel. He sent fur me two 
after. “ Fritz,” said he, when I had got into 
‘et and closed the door, “ tell the company to 
; I'll have no supper here to-night; that fel- 
Barytone has put me out completely. After 

‘ent the whole evening preparing for my tab- 

‘ut do you think he did the moment his part 
e? He asked me for the seven hundred 
I had them here in my desk—that was a 

~and counted them out atonce. He laid me 
eceipt ready written, swept the money into 
t, said ‘ Good night’ as ifhe had been Speak- 
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ing to yourself, Fritz, and darted out by the private 
door. 

The company went home in high dudgeon with the 
manager andthe signor. The court went home in 
not much better humor. The crowd rushed to the 
Italian hotel, shouted and serenaded for two hours 
under its windows, when the landlord made his ap- 
pearance, and solemnly assured them that Signor 
Belorandini was not there, and never had been. It 
was some time before the people could be got to be- 
lieve his assertion; but at length they were convinced 


able to imagine how the Great Barytone had con- 
trived to come and go so privately. That was the 
subject of universal talk and wonder in Darmstadt 
next day; and Herr Swindlenbach was expressing his 
surprise to me in his cabinet, where he had come to 
settle accounts, and I to clear up, for there was to be 
no opera that evening, when the clerk of the box- 
office came to say that a courier was there inquiring 
for him. ‘Send the courier here,” said Herr Swind- 
lenbach, taking on one of his grand airs. “ Fritz, 
you will stay just as my man-in-waiting; it is some 
message from that Italian rascal to extract more 
money, and I want you to be witness.” He had 
scarcely spoken, when a courier, with crape on his 
arm, entered the room, made a grave bow, and hand- 
ed him a letter in deep mourning. The manuger 
opened it, read it, and I thought would have fallen 
from his chair, as he gasped out, ‘‘ Dead, Signor Belo- 
randini! dead by a stroke of apoplexy, yesterday 
evening at seven o’clock, in Strasburg! For mercy’s 
sake, then, who was it that came here at eight and 
sang his part in the opera?” 

‘*] know not,” said the courier, looking as if he 
thought the manager was out of mind; “ but the 
statement in that letter is perfectly true; you see it 
comes from the signor’s private secrctary, and I was 
myself present during the sail event.” 

The manager tried to collect himself, explained 
what had happened on the preceding night, and ques- 
tioned the courier more minutely. The latter ap- 
peared to entertain strong doubts of his sanity; till 
my testimony, as well as that of the conductor of the 
orchestra, who chanced to come in at the moment, 
and all the employees about the opera house, con- 
vinced him that there wag no raving in the case. But 
ail the additional information be could give was, that 
the signor had been pushing on to Darmstadt, though 
scarcely fit for travelling ; but on his arrival at Stras- 
burg, three days before, his illness increased so much, 
that his physician advised him to send an apology. 
That, however, he deferred from hour to hour, anx- 
ious about his lucrative engagement, and getting 
rather hazy in mind; till at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the day fixed for his appearance, when 
rising from dinner, he was suddenly struck by 
apoplexv, and died in a few minutes. The poor sig- 
nor bad not led an exemplary life, and was covetous 
and grasping beyond the want of even Italian singers, 
As the courier proceeded with his details, that sud- 
den appearance and disappearance recurred to all 
our minds, an'l the general conclusion told by every 
frightened face was, that the spectre had sung in the 
opera house, and carried off seven hundred thalers. 





The effect on our manager was terrible. He had 
been with him alone in the cabinet, had uttered that 
graceless wish just before his appearance, and for 
some time it was thought the poor man would lose 
his reason. His four polar stars were not less terri- 
fied when they came to hear of the spectre, particu- 
larly Madame Screcheli, to whom, in her part of the 
beloved and banished princess, he had given a fare- 
well embrace, the recollection of which threw her 
into a brain fever, at least equal to the one she had 
threatened when contending for the coveted charac- 
ter. Her unsuccessful rival, Madame Ranterini, was 
said to have never given thanks so fervently in all her 
life as for the failure of her three afternoons of hys- 
terics, by which she missed the fearful honor. The 
story spread throuzh town and court. In the former, 
fear fell upon all opera frequenters. All the serious 
Lutherans considered it a special judgment on Herr 
Swindlenbach, his company, and his supporters; all 
the divines commented on it in public and private, 
and rather increased the general fright by their un- 
certainty whether it was the departed signor or the 
Evil One himself who was permitted to officiate in 
the opera house, and carry off its sinful gains. How 
far t':e court was affected I cannot say; but the 
grand duke happened to fall sick about the same time, 
and the grand duchess dowager, on her way to pay 
him a state visit, after her second breakfast, at 
which brandy was said to prevail over coffee, fell 
down stairs, and broke her serene highness’s right 
leg. Thereupon she sent fur her private chaplain, 
the grand duke sent for his, so did the grand duchess, 
aud the whole court became serious. The doors of 
the opera house were closed by government orders, 
not to be opened again except for oratorios. The 
manager and his company, at soon as they were able, 
took to the study of sacred music, and the bass and 
tenor reverted to their ancient name of Splitz. 

My occupation as a prompter was henceforth gone 
in Darmstadt. The fright and its consequences last- 
ed out that grand duke’s reign; but it was not a long 
one, and his successor changed all that, though Ital- 
ian music never got the same ascendancy in court or 
town; yet the tale of the spectre-singer remains 
among the theatrical legends of Germany to this day. 
For myself, 1 believed it. Who could disbelieve a 
story so well founded, and with so many corrobora- 
tions? Iam sure it did not frighten me as much as 
the rest. Remember, I had got the first sight of the 
apparition, At any rate, [ looked for no more prompt- 


from waiting in coffee-houses to door-keeping in 
lecture-rooms. I lived, but I was nevera lucky man, 
save upon one occasion, about fifteen years after the 
time of my story, when I got a full explanation of the 
Darmstadt spectre. 

I had come as far south as Paris with a German 
firm of mineral-water makers, who were also to make 
their fortunes, and of course mine. But the specula- 
tion did not succeed; the firm were not to be found 
one morning; their creditors took possession of the 
premises; and I went in search of another situation 
in the great, strange city, with very little of its lan- 
guage to help me. I had walked all day, and found 
nothing; it was getting late in the afternoon, and I 
was dreadfully hungry, when, in the Boulevard des 
Italiens, a restaurant rather too handsome for my 
means tempted me to turnin. It was the quiet hour 
of such places, when the day’s custom was over, and 
that of the evening had not begun. A solitary man 
was reading a newspaper at one of the tables; he 
evidently belonged to the establishment, and to him 
I addressed my inquiry for German sausages. He 
looked up as I spoke, and his face sent the blood back 
to my heart. I had seen it fifteen years before, for it 
was that of the signor who came in grand costume 
through the private door I had left on the latch in 
the opera house at Darmstadt. The man looked at 
mein surprise, as well he might, from the face I saw 
in the opposite mirror, and then said in tolerable Ger- 
man: 

** What is the matter, friend?” 

I sat down, with the cold sweat breaking on my 
brow, and stammered out: 

** Were you ever in Darmstadt?” 

“Were you ever there?” he said, with asly smile. 

“Yes,” said I, gathering courage, ‘I was prompt- 
er in the opera house, some fifteen years ago.” 

“Indeed,” he said. ‘Is the manager, Herr Swind- 
lenbach, alive yet?” 

“He was, the last time I hear of him, and that is 
not long ago.” 

“Well, my friend, I see you recollect me, and your 
face is that of an honest fellow. Come into my pri- 
vate room; you shall have what sausages you like 
without payment, for Iam master here, and I want 
you to do me a service.” He led the way, and I fol- 
lowed, much amazed, but no longer frightened; and 
when the door of his sanctuary was shut upon us, my 
new and old acquaintance began. 

“T owe Herr Swindlenbach a debt of seven hun- 
dred thalers, which has long pressed on my con- 
science; and I will owe you a debt of gratitude, with 
substantial acknowledgments, if youcan get him to 
receive his money on respectable conditions. You see 
I am from the Bas-Rhin, where people speak both 
French and German, and have the talents of both na- 
tions. I saw a good deal of lite in my time, and part of it 
was in the position of valet to the famous barytone,Sig- 
nor Belorandina. He had a temper of his own, and 
uncommon stingy ways, but was a great artist, and 
not a bad master. He taught me singing for the love 
of it, gave me his old costumes to practise in, told me 
most of his affairs, and what he didn’t tell me, I found 
out. Weshould have lived and died together but 
for an envious secretary, who made him believe I 
wasted his hair-oil; but we had a tremendous quar- 
rel about that when we got as far as Strasburg on his 
journey to Darmstadt, and I left his service. He 
would pay me no wages till the law made him; but 
the next day it was plain the poor soul could not go 
on. 1 knew there were seven hundred thalers wait- 
ing for him at Darmstadt, and I said to myself, 
‘Frederick, you may as well have that money; the 
honest Germans have never seen the signor, and 
wont know one singer from another.’ In short I 
started by the first diligence, with one of his old cos- 
tumes, made my way to the opera house with the help 
of a friend 1 had in Darmstadt, sang my part, won 
thunders of applause, pocketed the money and got 
safe back to French ground, where I heard of the 
death of my poor master, and bought a mourning- 
pin, which I wear for his sake every Sunday. Then 
1 went on to Paris, where the seven hundred thalers 
enabled me to set up this restaurant. I have pros- 
pered in it; in fact, 1 have grown rich, and I want to 
return Herr Swindlenbach his money with respect- 
able interest, on condition that he gives no explan- 
ation of my little adventure to the public. It might 
be called cheating, and I am about to marry a Ger- 
man lady of good connections. Can you negotiate 

the business?” 

I knew that seven hundred thalers would be wel- 
come t my old manager on almost any condition, the 
sacred music never having paid him as well as the 
profane; and at once undertook the mission. The 
master of the restaurant paid my expenses back to 
Darmstadt; there I found the once mighty manage- 
ment reduced to the leadership of a church choir, 
and owing all his importance to the tale of the opera 
house spectre, which he told at friendly firesides. I 
had no trouble in bringing him to terms, though I 
must say my employer rewarded me handsomely; 
but when 1 mentioned the condition of silence, the 
old man drew himself up with something of his an- 
cient grandeur, and said: 

* Certainly, Fritz, the thing will never pass my 
lips. 1 have given up the wicked world, it is true; 
but I will not give it the opportunity of saying that 
I did not know a French valet from a Great Bary- 
tone.” 





If the show of anything be good for anything, I am 
sure sincerity is better; for why does any man dis- 
semble, or seem to be that which he is not, but 
because he thinks it good to have such a quality as 





er’s work, and betook myself to various employments, 








he pretends to? 


The Experiences of Femima Jane. 


Yes, I know I was going to tell you about Susan— 
and the fine times I had with her, and so had missus, 
tov, in a fanteeg from morning to night. She was 
that young, though quite fifteen, it may be—and I 
don’t go to say as them who were present at her 
christening, leastways her aunt, though what she 
always wanted standing at the corner of the street, 
and that silly Susan slipping out to speak to her, I 
am sure I never could tell, let alone running over my 
clean steps with her dirty feet, and never so much as 
scrape them before the hearthstone was dry—ought 
not to know how old she is—and I am sure she is old 
enough to know better. 

And what I mean to say is, young girls didn’t 
ought to go out after eight o’clock at night to see 
their aunts or anybody else; and I don’t wonder 
missus was angry, and passed the remark that she 
didn’t believe Susan went to see her aunt at all, and 
that if she did her aunt ought to send her home be- 
fore eleven o’clock; ‘‘and if she stops out again so 
late,” says my missus, ‘‘ she may stop out altogether, 
for I'll lock the door, that’s just what I will do.” 
Well, she did want to go out often, surely. Some- 
times it was boots to be mended, sometimes a cotton 
dress to be made, sometimes her aunt’s little boy had 
nearly cut his nose off with an oyster-shell, and she 
wanted to know what the faculty said about it—some- 
times one thing and sometimes another, but always 
out till the clock was just striking eleven, and then 
running in that hot that her face was as red asa 
tomato. 

“T tell you what it is, Susan.” says missus, “you 
will do this once too often, and then you may just go 
altogether, and I wont pay you your wages—I wont 
nor give you a character either, and then what will 
you do?” 

“Lor, mum,” I couldn’t have helped saying if the 
floor had sunk under me the next minute, “‘ don’t say 
that. Fora young girl like Susan—and I don’t go 
to excuse her a bit, 1 don’t—but for a young girl to 
be turned out without a character to the wicked 
world is just awful.” 

‘When 1 want your advice I’ll ask it, Jemima,” 
says my missus, quite grandly. “I choose to do as 
L like in my own house, and I am not going to be 
talked to by servant girls.” 

“ Well,” says I to myself, when she had flounced up 
stairs—and she did flounce, and if the drawing-room 
door didn’t smang to just like it did when the pow- 
der-mills blew up, and I am sure the picture of it 
in papers, with arms, and legs and noses flying up- 
side down in the air was awful—‘ well,” says I, 
‘‘ perhaps servant girls know some things that mis- 
suses don't know, and I wouldn’t turn a young girl 
into the streets in the middle of the night—no, not 
for all the golden guineas in the world. And, Susan,” 
I says, says I, “‘ you are a great silly thing,” I says, 
** to go on so, and 1 know it isn’t your aunt you go to 
see, but you go somewhere with that good-for-noth- 
ing girl at number seventeen, and I’m sure she can’t 
pay for all that embroidery work on her petticoat, 
nor for such a bonnet as she wears, out of her wages, 
and it’s going to the bad you'll be if you keep com- 
pany with her.” 

“Thank you for nothing, Jemima,” says Susan. 
“‘T shall go just where I like without asking your 
leave, and if some people aren’t so good-looking as 
other people,” she says, ‘it’s quite right they 
shouldn’t wear pretty bonnets, because they d only 
look like frights,” she says. “Snub noses, and not to 
say squints, leastways casts in the eye, looks ridicu- 
lous, they do, in fine clothes. Next Sunday is my 
Sunday out,” says she, “and I shall stop out till 
twelve o’clock, if I like, and you may tell missus I 
say so, Mrs. Pokeyournose,” she says. 

And sure enough, on Sunday ten o’clock came, and 
half-past ten, and Susan not in. ‘“O you silly good- 
for-nothing,” Isays to myself; “I wish I was behind 
you, I do.” 

“Has Susan come in yet?” says missus, when I 
took up the supper-tray. She was white, she was, 
but she spoke quite quietly like, and I thought she 
didn’t want master to notice how angry she was. 

“No, mum,” says I, and I did just tremble, for I 
saw something in her eyes I didn’t quite lke. 

“That girl stops out very late,” says master; 
‘‘ much too late for so young a girl. I think you 
ought to speak to her, my dear.” 

Well, eleven o’clock came, and missus came down 
stairs. “ You needn’t sit up, Jemima,” she says; 
** ll see about Susan.” ; 

I put off going to bed as long as I could; but mis- 
sus rang the bell directly, she says; ‘‘how dare you 
stay up when I tell you to go to bed?” 

So up stairs I went; but as to sleep, O dear! if I 
had been on the tenter-hooks I couldn’t have been 

wider awake. It was an awful night, it was, and 
the rain did just come down, and the wind shook the 
windows, it just did. I listened for missus, and heard 
her lock the street door, and put the chain up, and 
then go up stairs to her own room. 

“O, that poor Susan,” I says; “‘ what ever will she 
do! She’ll be wet as sop, and perished with cold.” 
I hadn’t been long lying down, when I heard a little 
knock at the street door, and 1 knew it was Susan 
come home. I was getting out of bed, andslipping my 
clothes round me, to let her in, when I heard missus 
on the stairs, and she came to my door, and said, 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘ You let her in if you dare,” 
she says. “ I’ll teach her to go staying out like this.’ 

“O, mum—” I began. 

“Hold your tongue, you hussy,” she says, “ or 
Vil turn you out with her, bag and baggage.” 


get the key,” she says, ‘and then you can’t let her 
in, if you would.” 

And she did fetch the key; and then I lay wide 
awake and listening. There wasanother knock, and 
presently a cough; and then a little stone was thrown 
against my window. 0, you poor, silly girl,” says 
I to myself, ‘‘ what baye you been and gone and 
done!” 

It was raining heavens hard, surely, and how the 
wind did howl. “O!” thinks I, “O, Mrs, Kitten- 
pies, why did you tell me all those awful stories last 
evening when we were having our supper after clear- 
ing up!” Some pecplo say they don’t believe in 
ghosts; but I should just like them to be lying awake 
when the rain is aknocking the soot down the chim- 
ney, and the clocks are striking twelve, and to know 
that, perhaps, that poor girl Susan is a sitting on the 
doorstep wet through, and a crying like anything. 
I know the time when ghosts come, I do; and try 
what I would, I couldn’t get Mrs. Kittenpies’s stories 
out of my head. 

There was that one about the poor washerwoman, 
who was killed by her husband and put into the 
copper just when she was squeezing the blue into the 
washing, and wash hard she did, for a shillinga 
dozen and a sixpence small things aint just the way 
to make money, letting alone a husband who was a° 
tailor by trade, but fnd of skittles, and her ghost 
used ever afterwards to walk by his side when he 
left the public-houses, for the murder wasn’t brought 
home to him, and shake the copper-stick, and whis- 
per to him “ Bluebag!” till he got into trouble through 
sharping, and was nevermore heard of. 

Then, there was that young lady who was so beau- 
tiful, and who was poisoned by her lover through 
jealousy, and whose ghost used to make a third at 
the supper-table when he was afterwards married, 
though unbeknown to his wife, and say in a voice 
which was dismal and back-kitcheny, when he was 
drinking, “I wish it was poison.” 

““O, what’s that?” T says, and I was that shivery 
as if I was made of ice. ‘O, what’s that?” 

Two o’clock had just struck, when I heard some- 
body coming softly down stairs. Pit-pat went the 
foot, and then a light could be seen through the crack 
under my door. 

“0,” says I, ‘it’s a ghostes, I know it is. O, dear 
me! that poor Susan has made an end of herself, and 
that’s her ghostes been to tell missus.” And then I 
thought, ‘‘ Perhaps it’s thieves,” and I didn’t feel 
half so frightened, but jumped out of bed, went out 
on the landing, and looked over the banisters. 

There was missus in her dressing-gown, with a 
candle in her hand. I could see her face as she turn- 
ed the corner of the stairs. It was very white, and 
she was crying. ‘“‘She’s a somnambuler, she is,” I 
says, and down I crept after her. 

She opened the street door just as I got down. 
There was Susan, dripping with rain, sitting all 
doubled up like; and when she saw missus, she went 
right down on her knees, gave a gasp and a cry, and 
then fell at full length in the passage in a faint. 


both of us! My temper has killed her.” 

I just ran forward, and took Susan up, and missus, 
whose hair had fallen over her face, and was quite 
wet with tears, helped me,and we carried her up stairs, 
and took oft her wet clothes, and when she was warm, 
and had had a glass of wine which missus fetched 
from the cellaret, she came to. 

“O, please, mum,” she said, “I will never stop 
out again.” 

Missus could hardly speak; but she told Susan to 
go to sleep, and she would talk to her in the morn- 
ing; and then she went up stairs, breathing very 
hard. I aint given to listening; but somehow I 
couldn’t help stopping asI passed her bedroom door; 
and I heard her subbing, and saying something in a 
very low voice; and I knew it was her prayers. 

That was just it. My missus had a temper, she 
had, but she had a good heart, too; and if servants 
wouldn’t vex their missuses so, they would find them 
to be better friends iv them than they think they are. 
She had been lying awake, just as I had been, and 
had a fight with herself, and her better thoughts 
had won the battle, and so she got up to let Susan 
in. 

I don’t know, I am sure, if ghostes really do come 
in the night, though Mrs. Kittenpies says they do; 
but I know that good thoughts do come, and I’ll be 
bound to say that missus felt herself a happier wo- 
man next morning, when she had a little quiet talk 
with Susan; and I know Susan was a better girl, and 
never stopped out late again. 

And that’s how it is, as I said, that Susan hada 
good cry, and I had a good cry, and missus’s eyes 
were noi that dry that you couldn’t say she hadn’t 
been crying. 

A SERMON ON PRECIOUS STONES. 

An extravagant baronet, well known to the clubs 
in St. James, London, being, on one of very many 
occasions, hard pressed for money, bribed his wife's 
waiting-woman to procure for him her ladyship’s 
casket of diamouds, with which he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the family jeweller, expressing @ wish that 
he would substitute the best paste for the real arti- 
cle, when her ladyship would be none the wiser; to 
which the lapidary unhesitatingly replied, “ Why, 
Sir Charles, J did that for my lady more than twelve 
months since!” thus showing that ‘‘my lady” was 
quite as “fast” as her “ lord,” and in nothing was he 
her ‘‘ master.” 








Fighting is the poorest way to settle a quarrel, be- 
cause it does nothing to show which is in the right. 











She just was in a passion ; but she spoke low. “Vl 


“You poor girl,” says missus, ‘“ Heaven forgive . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A PRAYER. 


BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 
wee 


Not much I ask,—some sigh for fame or glory; 
On golden riches others’ hopes are set; 

Some are content with love's soft whisper only, 
But I forever pray,—Let me forget. 


When lingering beams of twilight tint the heavens, 
My eyes with olden memories are wet; 

Or, if I catch chance strains of sad, sweet music, 
I breathe the ancient prayer,—Let me forget. 


Ah, well I know there is a silent slumber, 
When life’s unquiet star in death is set, 

Forever freed from this world’s sights and voices, 
With heart wrapped in great peace, J shall forget. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LULU’S LOVER. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 


No one is to take the liberty of supposing that the 
individual referred to in the title, and whose haps 
and mishaps are now duly to be set forth, was the 
only wooer whom my heroine could claim. On the 
contrary, in the course of her life—which, however 
useful, was by no means long—the manifold charms 
of Louise Meredith had gained her numerous ad- 
mirers, good, bad and indifferent; no one of whom, 
however, up to this date, had succeeded in making 
more than a transient impression, by any degree of 
worship. It is evident, therefore, that the personage 
taking the part of suitor in this little drama, has 
been selected tor the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing his role, rather than from any lack of other 
actors. 

She met him at Rangely. Rangely is a little New 
England town, not particularly fashionable, but very 
pleasant, and dear to the hearts and eyes of all sen- 
sible people who have chanced to visit it. Such 
would look and long, and come again, when that was 
possible, bringing in their train as many friends as 
they could win trom a customary allegiance to more 
crowded resorts of pleasure. The place was good for 
invalids, because it gave them ample accommoda- 
tion; healthful, simple fare; and pure air, mountain- 
cooled; good for artists, because it abounded in 
groves, glens and waterfalls; good for ramblers and 
picnickers, on the same account; good, in fine, for 
whomsoever desired to refresh body and soul together, 
in the midst of a nature as yet unprofaned by the 
artificialities of society. Exactly what had brought 
Luiu Meredith hither, I cannot say. Having made 
the round of more fashionable watering-places, on 
previous summers, it may be that she had tired of 
finding everywhere the same thing under different 
names, and had longed for an opportunity of trying 
a@ really new experiment. At all events, she had 
yielded easily to the persuasions of a friend, who, 
herself designing to visit Rangely, had used her most 
eloquent arguments to induce the young lady to ac- 
company her. The plan once settled, it became so 
dear to Lulu, that unwilling to give it up, even when 
some unforeseen circumstance detained Mrs. Ran- 
dall at home, the girl bade her an affectionate fare- 
well, and forthwith went her solitary way to the 
rural paradise of her picturing. 

Some little time after Miss Meredith’s arrival, a 
gentleman appeared, who caused considerable dis- 
cussion among the quiet family of boarders at the 
cosy inn, which was not so much a hotel as a pleas- 
ant private lodging-house fora community of friends. 
The stranger was rather tall and remarkably hand- 
some, with an air which seemed to imply a con- 
sciousness of this fact, albeit, he did not sufter it to 
degenerate into an offensive conceit. His toilet was 
marked by exquisite taste, and a studied avoidance 
of anything bordering on “ loudness” either in color 
or design, while a certain grace, visible in the poise 
of the head and the easy dignity of carriage, indicated 
refinement, innate and carefully cultivated. Alto- 
gether, in person, style and manner, he was oue to 
command a second involuntary glauce, where most 
men might have passed unnoticed. 

Lulu was taking her tea at the further end of the 
long table, with Horace Barton for next neighbor. 
Her acquaintance with this gentleman was not of 
very long duration, dating, indeed, from the day 
after her arrival at Rangely, but he was one of the 
pleasantest fellows in the world; and then, in these 
country places, intimacies ripen so fast, that the two 
were already fast friends. As this new-comer en- 
tered the supper-room, Lulu, lifting her eyes, 
paused from an attack upon a mutftin, to exclaim, 
impulsively: 

** What a very handsome man!” 

At the words, Horace Barton likewise looked up, 
giving a little smile as he recognized the object of her 
admiration, 

So he is. Quite a novel hero, name and all.” 

© O, you know him, then? Pray what is his name? 
Brown or Smith, probably, for 1 suspect some quiz 
from your face.” 

“Now, Miss Meredith, it is unfair to judge me 
beforehand. As for my face, it never means what it 
says, and is just as good as none at all. Well now, 
confess that Clarence Arundel is really romantic 
enough for our Apollo. Ah, he is coming down this 
way. May I introduce him? I assure you he is 
quite ‘the thing,’ as 1 had the pleasure of overhear- 
ing Miss Jenkins say of myself, the other day.” 





Receiving an amused assent from Lulu, Horace 


Barton, by a series of gesticulations, managed to 
catch the eye of his friend, who straightway left the 
seat which he had been about to take, near the cen- 
tre of the table, and walking toward the lower end, 
sat down in the vacant chair opposite our party. 
Acknowledging his introduction to Miss Meredith 
with a murmured phrase and a quiet glance of ad- 
miration, the young man resigned himself to answer 
the multitudinous quéstions of Horace, to whom, in 
return, he occasionally addressed some languid 
inquiry. 

“Well, Arundel,” said Barton, at length, after 
satisfying himself with the news upon all matters of 
interest, “‘to be impertinent, what brought you 
here?” 

“A stage-coach, for the last fifteen miles,” was the 
reply, emphasized by an additional curve of the 
habitually raised eyebrows. ‘Or a car of Jugger- 
naut, which seems, to my aching recollection, a more 
appropriate name.” 

“O Sybarite, what a crumpled rose-leaf!” laughed 
Barton. ‘* What does one come into the country for, 
but to be knocked about?” 

“Nothing, it would seem, indeed. Miss Meredith, 
did it ever strike you as a little singular, that these 
stage-coaches should make so much more progress 
up and down, than forward? They travel quite 
perpendicularly.” 

“O, that is because they are drawn by winged 
steeds, I suppose. It is Pegasus in harness, trying 
to rise into his native element,” answered Lulu, 
laughing at a remembrance of the bony frames which 
at a snail’s pace had conveyed her from the railway 
station. 

“Ah, yes, very true, no doubt,” rejoined Mr, Arun- 
del, languidly. ‘Certainly, the animals with which 
Imade acquaintance, to-day, were not at all like 
those which 1 have been accustomed hitherto to re- 
gard as horses. Seriously though, Barton, if you ask 
me why I came, I can only say because I could think 
of nothing else to do.” 

“Nothing else? Why, what has become of Sara- 
toga and Newport, and all the other ‘ haunts of 
pleasure,’ as the newspaper reporters put it?” 

‘‘Pleasure! My dear fellow, don’t slander an in- 
nocent word in that way. Who knows better than 
yourself the dreary style of amusement prevalent at 
those places? It does very well for one season, but 
seems rather idiotic after one has ceased to be young 
and foolish.” 

“So, most venerable man, having tried them all, 
you have brought up in this wilderness, at last? 
Pretty well! Do you mean to stay?” 

*O assuredly, until a railroad takes the place of 
that stage-coach. I dare. not trust myself to such 
tender mercies again. So expect to find me, another 
Rip Van Winkle, coming down to peer at the sights 
of New York some time in the next century.’* 

This was said as coolly as if, previous to beholding 
Miss Meredith, it had not been the speaker’s inten- 
tion to seize the first opportunity of joining a party 
of friends at the White Mountains, whither he was, 
even then, on his way. 

“ Miss Meredith,” said Horace Barton, “ I propose 
that we refuse all countenance to a person so shame- 
fully ignorant of the delights of our paradise, that it 
appears to him only as a sort of Sleepy Hollow?” 

“Might it not be an act of charity to teach me 
better? Miss Meredith, will you accept me as a 
pupil? Tassure you I will be a very docile one.” 

“Never fear! we will give youa chance to prove 
your profession,” replied Lulu, archly. ‘ Here isa 
test, already. Wind and weather permitting, a 
number of us design going mountain-ward to-mor- 
row. Do you falter, or will you come?” 

* Indeed, I shall be delighted, if you will allow me. 
L intend to devote myself, with the greatest zeal, to 
my new studies under your direction.” 

So it appeared, certainly. Horace Barton smiled, 
secretly, tosee the unwonted activity of this indolent 


was evident, in justice to both, must follow suck a 
petition from him. But the accomplishment of this 
system of quiet discouragement was very hard, all 
the more because of the defection of Horace Barton, 
who, quite unconscious, of course, of Lulu’s feelings, 
had, nevertheless, a tolerably correct idea with re- 
gard to the wishes and hopes of his friend Arundel, 
to whom he thought it only fair to leave a clear field. 
Accordingly, standing aside, he assumed the charac- 
ter of a spectator, watching the progress of events 
without offering hindrance or help to either per- 
former. 

Forgettful, for the time, of these perplexities, Lulu, 
one evening, sat watching the beautitul moonrise 
which was softly silvering the heavens. For the 
sake of solitude, she had left the long piazza which 
was the general promenade, and had sought a cosy 
little porch, nestled under a wing of the rambling old 
house, whose out-of-the-way retirement was com- 
paratively undisturbed. It was annoying, therefore, 
to have her sweet loneliness invaded—especially by 
Clarence Arundel, the very last person, under the 
circumstances, whom she desired to see. That gen- 
tleman, however, happily unconscious ofthe tenor of 
her thought, seemed particularly delighted as he 
placed himself beside her. Their tete-a-tetes, some- 
how, had grown so wonderfully rare of late, that 
such an opportunity was one to be duly regarded, 
and improved to its utmost extent. 

“Are you become a votary of the moon, Miss Lulu?” 
he inquired, languidly, leaning against a pillar of 
the porch, in preference to the hard wooden bench 
which offered few temptations for a lounger. Voice 
and manner were so different from what she had 
feared, so like his old self, that she abandoned, as an 
unnecessary self-denial, her first impulse of giving 
up the delicious airs and splendors of her solitude, 
lest evil should come thereby. Now, relieved of this 
dread, she answered, looking up with a frank smile: 


“Not so much a votary as a far-off and humble 
spectator. I feel asif I scarcely knew the moon, as 
yet. To learn her by heart, one needs, I think, to 
come to some such wild as this—out of the glare of 
gaslights.” 

“Very possibly—I have learned by heart more 
than one lesson here, already.” 

“Stage hes included, I suppose?” ventured 
Lulu, archly, not unwilling to give a comic turn to 
a subject which might prove dangerous. 

“As you say—stage-coaches included. 
der-showers and mosquitoes.” 

“Are you likely to carry away some valuable ex- 
periences from Rangely?” 

“O yes, they will be pleasant memories when 
memories are all that remain to me of this happy 
month. AndI hardly like to think how soon that 
may be.” He paused an instant— Barton goes to- 
morrow, you know?” 

“ Yes; Iam sorry.” 

“T have been wondering if it would not be well for 
me to do the same; in fact, the certainty of amusing 
company has almost persuaded me.” 

“Yes, that is a strong inducement, certainly.” 

**Then you have no such word of regret for me, as 
you just expressed for him?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Arundel, our little community will 
miss you, very much.” 

** Does that phrase include Miss Meredith?” 

“O yes, I consider myself one of the citizens.” 

He came a little nearer. 

“Do you care enough to bid me stay, then?” 

“‘T should scarcely venture to assume the respon- 
sibility of advising Mr. Arundel,” she responded, 
distantly, adding the next moment—‘‘It grows 
chilly for the open air, I think.” 

“Your shawl has fallen off. Permit me!” 

And, before she could object, he was carefully 
wrapping the fleecy folds about her. Then, leaning 
one hand lightly upon her chair, he gazed down upon 
her fair face, fairer yet in the shifting, shadowy 
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Also thun- 





Clarence, whose greatest exertion hitherto had been 
a drive, a saunter, or an occasional waltz; whose 
chief pleasure it was once to lie, half-hidden by the 
cloudy smoke of his meerschaum, and dream over 
some impossible German mysticism. Beholding him 
now, aroused from idle ease intu some semblance of 
life; roving up hill and down dale; the first to pro- 
pose an expedition, the last to recede from it; be- 
holding these things, and the evident sincerity of 
enjoyment with which he shared the u tomed 


‘*My dear Miss Lulu, I have to thank you for all 
the pleasure of these delightful weeks, which have 
been truly the happiest part of my life. I have been 
an apt scholar, I think. I have learned more than 
was set down for me. Cannot my progress incline 
you to take me in some other capacity, now?” 

The half-hinted allusion was but too plain to Lulu. 
Rising, she answered, the significance of her words 
veiled, fur any chance listener, by an apparent care- 





fatigues, his friend wondered, more and more, and 
suspected that this ready scholar was learning lessons 
in something beside woodland lore. 

Considerably to her annoyance, this suspicion 
presently reached Lulu Meredith. I say to her an- 
noyance, because her regard for Clarence Arundel 
was precisely of that sort which, by its complex and 
contradictory nature, baffles analysis and sets reason 
at defiance. She knew him to be a thorough gentle- 
man, and appreciated, at their full value, his instinc- 
tive refinement, generosity and delicate honor, as 
well as the careful cultivation from which all had 
gained a tinal polish. She admired, esteemed, in 
short, did all but love him, and there were moments 
when she saw how even this last feeling might have 
been possible, under somewhat difterent conditions of 
character. But this very perception only deepened 
her sense of some lack in his present nature; some 
want of manly force and purpose, which forbade the 
yielding of her best affection. So, without love, yet 
with a special tenderness of regard for the only one 
who had been able, as yet, to touch her heart ever so 
remotely, she felt that to wound him would be to 
pain herself likewise. Therefore she strove to 





avoid the necessity tur giving that denial which it 





“Your argument is rather weak, 1 think. If you 
have proved yourself so apt a scholar, you should 
not be in haste to exchange the part fur oue to which 
you might not be as well adapted. It is such a pity 
for any one to go beyond his depth, you know.” 

“Ah, very true, though it is something not so un- 
common, You doom me then, to a scholar’s place all 
my life? Butif I could always find as charming a 
teacher as Miss Meredith, I could be content to stay 
quietly in the shallows, without a wish to venture 
beyond my depth. Wisdom is folly where ignorance 
is bliss, says the sage.” 

Lulu was relieved to find with what ready tact he 
had followed her lead, dropping back, without an 
apparent effort, into the old society manner, cool and 
polite. At least, thought she, there was this merit 
to be conceded to Clarence Arundel, that in whatever 
role, even the embarrassing one of a rejected lover, 
his exquisite taste would prevent any danger of a 
“scene.” Yet, in the very acknowledgment, her 
heart questioned, if, under the circumstances, she 
would not have chosen greater depth and fervor of 
passion, albeit, at the sacrifice of somewhat of that 
well-bred grace which ensured the absence of awk- 
wardness. But upon this subject, she was not quite 


prepared to reason with herself, so put it aside, as 
well as possible, 

“What is this talk I-hear of depths and shallows? 
Are you expounding a new bathing theory, 
Arundel?” 

The question came from Horace Barton, who chanc- 
ing to pass near the door, had been attracted by the 
sound of his friend’s voice, and, without a thought of 
the possible interruption, had concluded to make 
one of the party. Upon beholding Miss Meredith, 
however, he at once suspected this moonlight tete-a- 
tete, from which he fain would have withdrawn his 
untoward presence. But this could not well be done 
abruptly, and in another moment, he was relieved 
from the apprehension of being detrop, by the quiet, 
indifferent tone of Clarence’s reply. 

** My dear fellow, do yon think me capable of offer- 
ing such disrespect to‘ the Queen of Night,’ as poetry 
hath it? My theory was of a far more sentimental 
nature, and better suited to ‘her gentle influence.’ 
Isn’t that the proper thing to say? I believe youare 
au fait in such matters.” 

“4? Hardly. I was never well up in the poetical 
dodge. Now don’t litt those expressive eyebrows so 
high, Arundel! ’Tis a ‘slang word, I admit, but 
knows its own meaning uncommonly well. Miss 
Meredith, the long piazza is in mourning for your 
absence.” 

“*T was not aware that I had become so popular,” 
responded Lulu, smiling. ‘‘Who has been so kind 
as to miss me?” 

“O, Iheard a number of inquiries, in the course 
of my search for Arundel, whom I have been looking 
up to learn his intentions for to-morrow. Do you 
know that he proposes to leave this Eden?” Look- 
ing at her with a curious scrutiny, as if to see how 
the news affected her. 

“That is a very mortifying question for me, Bar- 
ton,” said Clarence, languidly forestalling Lulu’s 
answer, ‘for I have been endeavoring to persuade 
Miss Meredith to lay her positive commands upon me 
to remain here. But she is hard-hearted—I presume 
she does not think me worthy of paradise.” 

The double meaning of this speech rendered it a 
rather awkward one for a discarded lover; but, in 
the present case, it was managed with a fine art, 
whose ing i fulfilled its design 
of entirely disarming Barton of his previous sus- 
picions. 

“Well,” said the latter, “I suppose you have 
finally decided to go? Then I will speak to ‘ Jeems 
the driver,’ for two good seats on the top of his stage- 
coach. Ofcourse, you mean to go outside?” 


“ Car of Juggernaut!” was the response, in a tone 
of patient despair. ‘‘What does it matter whether 
it rolls over or under me? Yes, I will sit on the top, 
and listen to the groans of the victims beneath. That 
may be some diversion.”’ 

Horace Barton laughed at this humane plan of 
amusement. So did Lulu, but, listening to Arundel’s 
light and jesting strain, such unconcern seemed in- 
compatible with any degree of teeling, and she was 
almost constrained to believe that she had misun- 
derstood the meaning of those former words, which, 
after all, were not so very important, when divested 
of the subtle significance of voice, and look, and man- 
ner that had pointed them. Yet, recalling these, 
she could not really doubt what had been his inten- 
tion before her marked discouragement, and, with 
the remembrance, a strange, mingled emotion took 
possession of her mind. It was not regret, for, since 
she did not love him, no other course would have 
been either honorable or pleasant; it was rather an 
unwonted sense of loneliness and melancholy, which 
suggested that, since she could care for him so 
much, it might have been better to care a little more. 
That she had not loved him she knew; but knowing, 
also, how much more entirely than any other he 
had possessed her liking, she wondered if the line 
between friendship and affection might not be so 
imperceptible, as to render it possible for one, grad- 
ually and unconsciously, to cross the boundary. In 





short, as the days of his absence lengthened, what 


with her speculations, as to how well she had liked 
him, and how much better she might have come to 
like him, his image was continually in her thoughts, 
where it met with greater favor than in the season of 
his actual presence. 

Did some subtle magnetism, whispering of this, 
induce him to return for another trial of his fortune? 
It may be, for samewhat more than a week after his 
departure, as Lulu, in particularly dull spirits, sat in 
a corner of the deserted piazza, watching the gath- 
ering twilight shadows and thinking that, after all, 
the place was a dreary little solitude, she raised her 
eyes, suddenly, to behold Mr. Arundel standing not 
three yards distant, gazing intently upon her. 
Startled into a warmth which a moment’s reflection 
might have subdued, she hastily went to meet him, 
exclaiming, impulsively, as she offered her hand: 

“So you have come back to us, Mr. Arunde® I 
am so glad to see you!” 

He did not speak but held her hand close, looking 
down in her face with a singular expression. Then, 
for the first time in her excitement, the peculiarly 
embarrassing nature of their last interview recurred 
to her memory. overwhelming her with confusion. 
She withdrew her hand, quickly, trom his clasp, and 
stood in silence, crimson to the very brow. In another 
instant he came to her relief, saying, earnestly: 

“You are very good to welcome me so kindly. I 
cannot tell you what happiness it gives me to be here 
—with you.” 

Too really well-bred to yield to discomposure, she 
was mistress of herself again, directly, and, turning 





toward the piazza, began to converse with Mr. 
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Arundel, as quietly as if he were the commonest ac 
quaintance met in the most matter-of-fact way. 

“J had no idea that you were in the village, until ! 
saw you by the tree just now. Have you been here 
long?” 

“No, [have just come. 1 walked over trom th 
next town, for the fun of the thing.” 

Lulu opened her mental optics in astonishment 
over the picture of Clarence Arundel walking eig) 
miles, with no other inducement than “the fun of th 
thing.” But she only said, laughingly: 

“ Well, you have contrived to escape an hour ¢ 
two of the stage-coach purgatory, and take us b 
surprise.” 

“You were surprised, then? I fancy you did no! 
expect me?” 

“Why, no—I did not—certainly,” hesitated th: 
young lady, i of her reflections just previou 
to his arrival, 

“And you were glad to see me? Speak—but don't 
speak unless you can say yes. 
me?” 

**T should have been unfriendly, otherwise,” sh: 
replied, evasively, somewhat surprised by his man 
ner. 

“Do you reckon Clarence Arundel with commo: 
friends?” he asked, with a singular intonation 
looking reproachfully inher face, the while. 

“No friend is common with me, Mr. Arundel, an’ 
I do not care to make distinctions.” 

He took her hand, impulsively. 

“ But you must make them for me, I shall neve: 
be content with a cold, general regard—tell me if ! 
may not some time win a right to something more?’ 

“Tt would be a pity to limit your energies in an) 
direction,” she responded, ambiguously, rising an 
drawing away her hand. “But the discussion j 








getting beyond me. Suppose we go to the parlor, fo: 


s’me music?” 

“ Whatever you like, provided that it includes mx 
After coming so far to see you, I mean to claim yo: 
as a right!” 

This speech apparently passed unheard, yet, i 
reality, it did not escape her notice, while more an: 
more she wondered at the change in his whole de 
meanor. An uncomfortable surmise crossed he: 
mind, that he might have taken a trifle too muc! 
wine; by no means sufficient to produce intoxicatior 
but just enough to create an unusual excitemen' 
betrayed by the brilliant flow of spirits so striking): 
opposed to his usual languor and reserve. Such « 
thought pained her exceedingly; yet she could no’ 
but be ious that the change, had it arisen fron 
amore worthy cause, was exactly what Arundel’ 
character had needed tor completion, supplying, : 
it did, acertain lack therein, which she had alway 
felt rather than understood. In fine, she acknow 
ledged to ber own heart, that she would no longe 
tind a difficulty in loving him, were he by natur 





what he seemed beneath the influence of an artiticia’ 


stimulus. 

But the next day shamed her of this ungenerou 
suspicion. For there he was, as frank and animate: 
as on the night before, yet evidently under no abnor 
mal excitement, And, asthe days went by, wit 


that she had done him injustice, not only on thi 
score, but likewise, by mistaking fora lack of natu: 
what had been one merely of development. Th 
cause of this sudden growth was a mystery, to b 
sure, although she may have mistrusted that lov 
was at the root; but whatever’ the origin, the resul 


pleasure that she watched his rapid progress in wii 
ning the regard of many, who, previous to this happ 
change, had disliked him, for a certain cold super 
ciliousness which imperceptibly froze the easy cur 
rent of geniality. ‘ This satisfaction in his conquer 
of general favor was all very well, but the stron 
Pp 1 feeling mingling therewith indicated th: 
Miss Lulu’s heart was rather dangerously intereste: 
Nor was it a false sign. Liking at last had ripene 
into love, and, erasing the sombre picture drawn } 
a former fancy for the fate of her who should lx 
come his wife, had repainted the future in the bright 
est colors of anticipation. In a word, she wa 
prepared to return the young man a very differen 





with this view, reversing her late system of di: 
couragement. she threw into her manner a delicat 
cordiality, whose effects were speedily visible. 

By a curious coincidence, the little side porcl 
which had witnessed her parting with Clarence, w: 
destined to be the scene of another episode not le: 
romantic. Again, sitting in the moonlight, M 
Arundel’s step broke in upon her reverie, but th: 


echoes! He came forward eagerly, exclaiming: 

*“T have found you at last, Miss Lulu! Be mer 
ciful, and let me share your happy solitude.” 

“You have an equal right with myself,” she re 
sponded, gayly. ‘Ido not claim a monopoly her: 
80 spare your pride the humiliation of begging 
what you may take.” 

**[ have no pride with you. 1am ready to becon 
the veriest beggar if you will listen kindly to n 
prayer. But give me a little hope or I shall 
dare to risk denial.” 

Listening to these words, she remembered tho 
others which had been spoken, not long agone, i 
the selfsaame place, beneath that very moonlit spler 
dor. As this throng of recollections rushed over b« 
mind, she wondered if he, too, recalled the old ass 
ciations, and lifted a questioning look t» his face, ¢ 












find his eyes fixed upon her with an earnestne 
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still no alteration in this respect, she gladly confease:’ 


was none the less delightful, and it was with prou’ 


answer from that which she bad once given, an’ 


time what different feelings were awakened by it: 
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ils over or under me? Yes, I will sit on the top, 
listen to the groans of the victims beneath. That 
’ be some diversion.” 
‘orace Barton laughed at this humane plan of 
usement. So did Lulu, but, listening to Arundel’s 
.1t and jesting strain, such unconcern seemed in- 
» patible with any degree of feeling, and she was 


1 ol st constrained to believe that she had misun- 


\.1 ood the meaning of those former words, which, 
voi all, were not so very important, when divested 
ve subtle significance of voice, and look, and man- 
that had pointed them. Yet, recalling these, 

‘ie ould not really doubt what had been his inten- 
before her marked discouragement, and, with 

uc remembrance, a strange, mingled emotion took 
--ossion of her mind. It was not regret, for, since 


:oc id not love him, no other course would have 


either honorable or pleasant; it was rather an 
onted sense of loneliness and melancholy, which 
ssted that, since she could care for him so 

1 ch, itmight have been better to care a little more. 
she had not loved him she knew; but knowing, 

1 how much more entirely than any other he 
possessed her liking, she wondered if the line 
een friendship and affection might not be so 

| -reeptible, as to render it possible for one, grad- 

!. and unconsciously, to cross the boundary. In 


vt (,as the days of his absence lengthened, what 


her speculations, as to how well she had liked 
and how much better she might have come to 


s sim, his image was continually in her thoughts, 


‘eit met with greater favor than in the season of 
: otual presence. 
| some subtle magnetism, whispering of this, 
e him to return for another trial of his fortune? 
ty be, for somewhat more than a week after his 
rture, as Lulu, in particularly dull spirits, sat in 
ner of the deserted piazza, watching the gath- 
, twilight shadows and thinking that, after all, 
lace was a dreary little solitude, she raised her 
suddenly, to behold Mr. Arundel standing not 
yards distant, gazing intently upon her. 
ed into a warmth which a moment’s reflection 
t have subdued, she hastily went to meet him, 
wing, impulsively, as she offered her hand: 
» you have come back to us, Mr. Arunde® I 
» glad to see you!” 
did not speak but held her hand close, looking 
in her face with a singular expression. Then, 
e first time in her excitement, the peculiarly 
rrassing nature of their last interview recurred 
r memory. overwhelming her with confusion. 
ithdrew her hand, quickly, from his clasp, and 
in silence, crimson to the very brow. In another 
ut he came to her relief, saying, earnestly: 
u are very good to welcome me so kindly. I 
t tell you what happiness it gives me to be here 
1 you.” 
really well-bred to yield to discomposure, she 
iistress of herself again, directly, and, turning 
| the piazza, began to converse with Mr. 


What is this talk I-hear of depths and shallows? 
» you expounding a new bathing theory, 
he question came from Horace Barton, who chanc- 
to pass near the door, had been attracted by the 
without a thought of 

» possible interruption, had concluded to make 
of the party. Upon beholding Miss Meredith, 
P light tete-a- 

, from which he fain would have withdrawn his 
oward presence. But this could not well be done 


uptly, and in another moment, he was relieved 
u the apprehension of being detrop, by the quiet, 


said Clarence, languidly forestalling Lulu’s 
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Arundel, as quietly as if he were the commonest ac- 
quaintance met in the most matter-of-fact way. 

“T had no idea that you were in the village, until I 
saw you by the tree just now. Have you been here 
long?” 

“No, [have just come. 1 walked over trom the 
next town, for the fun of the thing.” 

Lulu opened her mental optics in astonishment, 
over the picture of Clarence Arundel walking eight 
miles, with no other inducement than “ the fun of the 
thing.” But she only said, laughingly: 

“Well, you have contrived to escape an hour or 
two of the stage-coach purgatory, and take us by 
surprise.” 

* You were surprised, then? I fancy you did not 
expect me?” 

“Why, no—I did not—certainly,” hesitated the 
young lady, conscious of her reflections just previous 
to his arrival, 

“And you were glad to see me? Speak—but don’t 
speak unless you can say yes. Were you glad to see 
me?” 

**T should have been unfriendly, otherwise,” she 
replied, evasively, somewhat surprised by his man- 
ner. 

“Do you reckon Clarence Arundel with common 
friends?” he asked, with a singular intonation, 
looking reproachfully imher face, the while. 

“No friend is common with me, Mr. Arundel, and 
I do not care to make distinctions.” 

He took her hand, impulsively. 

“ But you must make them for me. I shall never 
be content with a cold, general regard—tell me if I 
may not some time win a right to something more?” 

“Tt would be a pity to limit your energies in any 
direction,” she responded, ambiguously, rising and 
drawing away her hand. “But the discussion is 
getting beyond me. Suppose we go to the parlor, for 
s’me music?” 

“ Whatever you like, provided that it includes me. 
After coming so far to see you, I mean to claim you 
as a right!” 

This speech apparently passed unheard, yet, in 
reality, it did not escape her notice, while more and 
more she wondered at the change in his whole de- 
meanor. An uncomfortable surmise crossed her 
mind, that he might have taken a trifle too much 
wine; by no means sufficient to produce intoxication, 
but just enough to create an unusual excitement, 
betrayed by the brilliant flow of spirits so strikingly 
opposed to his usual languor and reserve. Such a 
thought pained her exceedingly; yet she could not 
but be i that the ch , had it arisen from 
@more worthy cause, was exactly what Arundel’s 
character had needed for completion, supplying, as 
it did, acertain lack therein, which she had always 
felt rather than understood. In fine, she acknow- 
ledged to her own heart, that she would no longer 
tind a difficulty in loving him, were he by nature 
what he seemed beneath the influence of an artiticial 
stimulus. 

But the next day shamed her of this ungenerous 
suspicion. For there he was, as frank and animated 
as on the night before, yet evidently under no abnor- 
mal excitement, And, asthe days went by, with 
still no alteration in this respect. she gladly confessed 
that she had done him injustice, not only on this 
score, but likewise, by mistaking fora lack of nature 
what had been one merely of development. The 
cause of this sudden growth was a mystery, to be 
sure, although she may have mistrusted that love 
was at the root; but whatever’ the origin, the result 
was none the less delightful, and it was with proud 
pleasure that she watched his rapid progress in win- 
ning the regard of many, who, previous to this happy 
change, had disliked him, for a certain cold super- 
ciliousness which imperceptibly froze the easy cur- 
rent of geniality. This satisfaction in his conquest 
of general favor was all very well, but the strong 
personal feeling mingling therewith indicated that 
Miss Lulu’s heart was rather dangerously interested. 
Nor was it a false sign. Liking at last had ripened 
into love, and, erasing the sombre picture drawn by 
a former fancy for the fate of her who should be- 
come his wife, had repainted the future in the bright- 
est colors of anticipation. In a word, she was 
prepared to return the young man a very different 
answer from that which she had once given, and 
with this view, reversing her late system of dis- 
couragement. she threw into her manner a delicate 
cordiality, whose effects were speedily visible. 

By a curious coincidence, the little side porch, 
which had witnessed her parting with Clarence, was 
destined to be the scene of another episode not less 

romantic. Again, sitting in the moonlight, Mr. 
Arundel’s step broke in upon her reverie, but this 
time what different feelings were awakened by its 
echoes! He came forward eayerly, exclaiming: 








““T have found you at last, Miss Lulu! Be mer- 
ciful, and let me share your happy solitude.” 

* You have an equal right with myself,” she re- 
sponded, gayly. ‘‘I do not claim a monopoly here, 
80 spare your pride the humiliation of begging for 
what you may take.” 

‘*[T have no pride with you. 1am ready to become 
the veriest beggar if you will listen kindly to my 
prayer. But give me a little hope or I shall not 
dare to risk denial.” 

Listening to these words, she remembered those 
others which had been spoken, not long agone, in 
the selfsame place, beneath that very moonlit splen- 
dor. As this throng of recollections rushed over her 
mind, she wondered if he, too, recalled the old asso- 
ciations, and lifted a questioning look t» his face, to 
find his eyes fixed upon her with an earnestness 
| which bore down her own. He took her hand, but 





the words, just begun, were checked by a saucy 
laugh from the lipsof one of Lulu’s young proteges, 
who, romping about the garden, had discovered this 
moonlight interview, and judged it a fit opportunity 
to discourage the petition which his devotion of at- 
titude and look,together with her own pre-occupation, 
at once made her conclude that the young man was 
preferring. 

“Mr. Arundel,” she cried, for the moment slack- 
ening her pursuit of a ge aaa yéu 
needn’t try to take Miss Lu orrow, as you 
did at the last picnic, for she has promised to go with 
me and Emma Meade. So you can’t have her!” 

“Cannot I, Miss Lu?” repeated Arundel, as, her 
burning sense of wrong overcume by the instinct of 
the chase, the child darted out of sight and hearing. 
“But I must have you! Iwill have you! You 
shall not refuse me so often but that I will win you 
at last—my love—my darling!” 

Lulu heard him with an astonishment which at 
first precluded all reply. Could this be Clarence 
Arundel, she thought—could this passionate wooer, 
who would not accept denial, be the languid, ele- 
gant admirer, for whose sensitive perception the 
merest hint of discouragement sufficed? But, with 
the continuance of his vehement pleadings, surprise 
was swallowed up'in a warmer emotion, and she 
could only murmur a consent inarticulate to any 
ears less eager than those that were strained to 
catch it. 

“ Lulu,” he said, presently; breaking in upon the 
happy silence, with a voice whose tones were full of 
an intense though repressed solicitude—* tell me, 
how long have you loved me?” 

“T have liked you from the first,” she replied, 
evasively. 

“Not that! Ido not mean liking, but love. When 
did you begin to Jove me?” he repeated, impatiently. 

“TI think—it was—only since your return,” she 
hesitated. 

“You are sure—sure that you did not care before?” 

“Why, not in the same way. But you are not 
—angry—at that?” 

“Angry? No! But you do love me now? you 
would love me in spite of anything—would you not, 
darling? Say that nothing shall ever change you— 
that you will be mine forever, come what may!” 

Wondering, almost territied at his veh , she 


surmise of insanity, she placed her hand gently on 
his arm, and lifting her eyes to his, said, with hesi- 
tating tenderness: 

“ Why are you so changed—what is it? tell me, 
Clarence?”? 

As his name left her lips, he caught her hand quick- 
ly, exclaiming: 

“Speak my name again, Lulu, darling; tell me 
that you do love me at last.” 

“ What does this mean—Clarence?” 

* Clayton!” 

These last words were an unlooked-for interrup- 
tion, from a third person who had come rapidly 
along the garden path, unnoticed by the two who 
stood there absorbed in their own perplexities. At 
the ejaculations uttered almost simultaneously by 
her companion and the new-comer, Lulu lifted her 
eyes to behold, apparently, two Clarence Arundels. 
But a longer study of the two faces detected sufficient 
difference to mark their identity. In feature, torm 
and coloring, the resemblance was so wonderful as 
to be absolutely startling; it was only in expression, 
and its consequent variation, that they were dissimi- 
lar. Therefore, although liable to be mistaken con- 
stantly for each other, when apart, it was not 
difficult to distinguish them by personal comparison. 
In this way, it immediately became evident to Lulu, 
that the real Clarence was the man whom she had 
addressed, but now in astrain warranted only by 
that tender relationship which, after all, existed 
only in her own fancy! And if he was the true, first 
Clarence, what was this intruder, who, under a 
false guise, had sought and won her affections? 
Overcome by mingled shame and indignation, as in 
the space of a moment these thoughts rushed over 
her, she freed her hand from the grasp in which it 
yet lingered, and hastily made her escape from the 
storm portended by their lowering brows. 

Availing herself, further, of the plea of headache, 
she did not go down to dinner or tea, nor even leave 
her room until evening. In the meantime, she had 
received no less than four notes begging for an op- 
portunity to make full explanation and apology. 
After refusing thrice, she relented in favor of the 
fourth petition; perhaps from interest in the mys- 
tery, possibly from interest in something else. At 
all events, the interview was granted and the ex- 





gave the wished-for assurance; and as he soon grew 
calmer, the agitation passed from her own mind, to 
be recalled, however, by the words which he uttered 
in parting. These were mysterious in their charac- 
ter, hinting obscurely at some secret to be revealed 
on the morrow, and begging for her charity in ad; 
vance. Under the circumstances, this petition was a 
very singular one, since he had in no wayinjured her ; 
and, pondering these perplexities, memory the while 
busy with certain bygone sivgularities of speech, 
look and manner, each a trifle in itself, butof weight 
as a whole, a sudden, startling doubt occurred to 
her, if some slight taint of insanity were not inherent 
in Mr. Arundel’s nature. Such a possibility, how- 
ever, was too painful even tu be considered, and in a 
moment it was set aside by another suggestion, 
which, itself sufficiently unpleasant, was, neverthe- 
less, a real relief in comparison. It might be that 
he was entangled by some previous engagement, and 
that his scrupulous honor, albeit temporarily over- 
come in its struggles against a later intluence, had, 
in the very yielding, been re-awakened to a sense of 
the double treachery of such a course. This suppo- 
sition, so well explaining many things not otherwise 

ted fur, ito Lulu plausible enough to 
render her slumbers restless, and give more than a 
shadow of truth tothe headache plea which on the 
next morning she alleged as areason for deserting 
the picnic party. Mr. Arundel, declining, likewise, 
to accompany the expedition, had formally requested 
an interview upon his return from the fulfilment of 
a commission, which he had undertaken at the re- 
quest of an invalid lady with whom he had ingra- 
tiated himself'by many little acts of kindness. Taking 
a book for company, Lula established herself in the 
quiet summer-house wherein she had promised to 
await his return, and presently the sound of foot- 
steps made her aware of his presence. Somewhat 
surprised at so brief an absence, she rose to meet him, 
exclaiming: 

“What, have you returned already!” 

“ Already!” he repeated, slowly. ‘‘Z have not 
found the time so short as you seem to have done. 
Have you no other greeting for me, Miss Meredith?” 

Hurt and astonished by his coldly resentful man- 
ner, she replied, distantly: 

“Tam not aware that any other greeting is neces- 
sary, Mr. Arundel.” 

“Tndeed!”? was his sarcastic response, while the 
lifted brows gave his face an expression which she 
had not seen for many days. ‘You are extremely 
kind—very flattering, truly! It is pleasant to find 
one’s absence so deeply mourned.” 

Her spirit thoroughly roused by such untimely, 
not to say ungenerous trifling, she retorted: 

* Pardon me for not having remembered that your 
safe return from so long and dangerous a journey 
was worthy of special rejoicing!” 

“Thank you, Miss Meredith!” he rejoined, icily, 
turning away. ‘I was informed that I should find 
you here, butas Iam intruding—” 

‘‘Intruding? Intruding? What do you mean? 
Did you not promise to meet me here, on your re- 
turn?” 

“T certainly was not aware that I had that honor,” 
stopping short and looking down upon her with a 
singular expression. Actually alarmed, at length, 








by this strange behaviour, which recalled her former 





lanation received, the substance of which shall be 
given, briefly, shorn of various tender digressions, 
which, however natural and pleasant under the cir- 
cumstances, could add little to the force of the nar- 
ration. 

It will be remembered that Horace Barton left 
Rangely in company with Clarence Arundel. The 
latter stopped at New York, whence he designed 
taking passage for Europe, while the former con- 
tinued on his journey to Washington. Here he met 
Clayton Arundel, a cousin to Clarence, and so sim- 
ilar in person, that even old friends would occa- 
sionally mistake the one for the other. Barton, in 
speaking of his previous acquaintance with Clarence, 
mentioned the fact that they had been spending the 
past month together in a little summer retreat among 
the hills; adding, meaningly, that his companion’s 
stay had been due to some more human attraction 
than hill or vale. Whereupon, Clayton, curious to 
see the woman who could so captivate his fastidious 
cousin, and having no better employment for his 
idle t luded to visit Rangely. Having 
fallen in love with Lalu at sight, and finding himself 
mistaken for Clarence, he had not the courage, at 
first, by undeceiving her, to lose the warm cordiality 
intended for another. He sought to quiet his own 
misgivings by a resolution to set the matter right, 
presently, but as this correction becamie every day 
nore difficult, it was still delayed, until yielding to 
asudden temptation, he had offered and been ac- 
cepted. Then, fully realizing the evil of this con- 
cealment, he determined to make complete confes- 
sion on the morrow, little dreaming what unexpected 
apparition would forestall hishumble avowal. Clar- 
ence, meantime, while waiting for his passage, found 
leisure for reviewing the last weeks, and, concluding 
that he had been somewhat hasty, he ended by giv- 
ing up/his European plan and returning for another 
trial to Rangely, where his arrival was just in season 
for the final catastrophe. 

This explanation having been given, somewhat 
more at length, by Mr. Clayton Arundel in his own 
person and name, that young gentleman finished by 
seeking to make his peace with Miss Meredith, an 
endeavor wherein he succeeded better than in a 
similar effort with his Cousin Clarence, who, angry 
with himself for the step which had placed him in so 
mortifying a position, more angry yet with Lulu for the 
preference shown toward another, and trebly angry 
with his cousin for gaining the prize by such means, 
had gone away, at the first opportunity, in haughty 
indignation, refusing to listen to a word of apology. 
But Miss Lulu was more forgiving by nature, and 
when Clayton Arundel so eloquently plead his great 
temptation, and, while not attempting to excuse the 
concealment, reminded her that it was only con- 
cealment, and that, though tacitly suffering others 
to continue in error, he himself had never assumed 
false pretences, what could she do, in answer to his 
prayers and protestations, but end her upbraiding 
by restoring him to favor? especially when her 
heart, turning traitor, whispered that, although she 
might find other lovers, she would never find one 
whom she could so wholly love. 








Tasso was contined as insane for seven years. 
Whether he was thus punished for a presumptuous 
passion, or was really mad, must remain a doubtful 
question. 





THE SEASONS. 


taining and useful instruction. Ido not mean that 
dreary sort of instruction which would make the 
world into a lecture-room, and set us improving 
every scene and event with a conceited importunate 
strain after statistical information and the like; but 
rather that which is imperceptibly wholesome, and 
which many miss, from a dogged assumption that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and that there- 
fore the less they observe the things about them, the 
more they enjoy life. The worst kind of man of the 
world eschews any lively interest in it whatever. 
He is never surprised, never carried out of himself, 
and therefore, in whatever society he may mix, is 
never without dull company. 

Let us begin with winter, which not only has its 
special charms of outer beauty and social life, but is 
the pregnant time of the whole year. There ismuch 
in common among spring, summer, and autumn, 
They are more or less outdoor seasons, for though 
with us the frost sometimes steals upon the dying 
leaf, and hangs on far into thespring, yet by winter 
proper, I understand the period when the tree is 
naked and the grass stationary. Growth seems to 
stop. Nature furls her sails, and lies at anchor under 
bare poles. Then we see the masts and rigging of 
creation. We appreciate the fundamental beauties 
of shape and proportion. Then radical ugliness be- 
trays itself. I think if I had to choose a house in the 
country, I would see itin winter. If the surround- 
ings were well moulded and arranged, I might de- 
cide with confidence, for a beautiful form is the best 
foundation for a becoming dress. Foliage and flowers 
may bide an ill-made figure; they cannot, at least 
not when put on by Mother Nature, spoil a good one; 
therefore would I choose my homestead when it was 
stripped bare; I would have a sort of medical exam- 
ination of my prospect, as the surgeon has of a re- 
cruit. Then it might clothe itself in uniform as soon 
as it pleased. 

But though Nature is stripped in winter, it chooses 
that time for freaks in fancy dresses. Having put off 
its ordinary clothes for a while, it tries on the dia- 
monds ofthe hoar-frost, and the drapery of the snow. 
We wake some morning to see every naked twig 
decked in abundant jewels, soon flung upon the 
ground when disturbed by the rough day, but bril- 
liant for an hour. What a sense of change and fresh 
power must come over the water, too, when it is 
frozen! Once the slave of the winds, now it refuses 
to rise up and dance, let the storm be ever so impe- 
rious. It sees the reed upon its surface ‘bend and 
writhe, with hardened impunity. It shuts its doors 
to the vulgar ducks and geese which claimed it as 
their own, and now stagger about in surprised ex- 
clusion. It enjoys an escape from all its familiar 
duties, and a capability of resistance which must be 
grateful to a compliant nature. The weary waves 
sleep in peace under their roof. And if the winter 
brings its peculiar rest and change to the ripple, the 
flower, and the leaf, so does it relieve man by social 
recreation. Indoor nations are the most domestic. 
The circle of each home is the stronger and clearer, 
and therefore all the home virtues exert themselves 
without waste when a family feels its own four walls 
about it. People who are forever out of doors, sip- 
ping on benches in front of a cafe, or creeping about 
in groups to listen to a band, or otherwise continually 
mixing with their neighbors in gregarious civilization, 
lose the freshness of home-life. Winter is the home 
season. Even the interchange of hospitalities then 
brings out more sharply the charms and resources of 
each house. The evenings are long, the lamp is lit 
early. In summer, people fidget for a change, and 
want to go to Boston, or the seaside, or abroad; but 
winter ties them to their own hearth—they sit round 
the fire. All the pursuits and peculiarities which 
are suited to close intercourse come uppermost then. 
While summer is the time for lovers, winter is the 
time for families. There is no sitting abont in the 
garden, no sauntering in the wood and lane, no lying 
in the -shade. However vigorously some outdoor 
sports may then occupy the short day, people are at 
home as they are never else throughout the year. 

So also is Nature. Then she withdraws into her 
recesses, and fashions within doors the leaf, the blade, 
and the blossom, which come out when the summer 
shines. Nature looks dead in winter only because 
her life is gathered into its home. She is no more 
dead than a country-house, round which the wind 
whistles or the snow falls, but where the children 
romp in the nursery, and the old folks sit over the 
fire. Mother Nature calls her family together with- 
in her strongholds, presently to spread themselves 
out upon the face of the earth. She makes the pre- 
paration for fresh life by a severe discarding of much 
that is feebleand worn. Whatever has small prom- 
ise of her future within it, she puts on one side, or 
drops. The old and the sickly are cut down; health 
and strength are tried. In screwing up the wires cf 
her instrument, many snap, and are rejected. We 
are braced, but we are strained by winter. 


> 





What is the difference between a woodman and a 
toilet mug? One is a hewer of wood and the other a 
ewer of water. 


WE are some of us too 0 fond of bewailing the mo- 
notony of our existence or occupation. This is a 
wearisome bad habit, for if we would believe and see 
it, we really move through a series which is marvel- 
lously corrective of ennui. The earth spins round at 
arate so prodigiwus that it seems to sleep upon its 
pole; but there is, in fact, so constant a change about 
and within us, that if we keep our eyes and minds 
open, we shall not lack a perpetual supply of enter- 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

One of the most magnificent and tasteful buildirigs 
in the world is the National Capitol at Washington. 
It is situated commandingly upon the brow of a hill 
in the eastern part of the city, ninety feet above the 
Potomac, and from whatever points the city is viewed 
it looms up majestically, the most conspicuous figure 
of thescene. It is surrounded by a beautiful park of 
thirty-five acres, handsomely ornamented with trees, 
shrubbery and fountains. It now covers an areaof a 
little over three and a half acres, all of this being 
actnally occupied by the buildings. 

The corner-stone was laid by President Washing- 
ton September 18th, 1793, and the two wings were 
completed in 1811. On the 24th of August, 1814, the 
British destroyed the wings, and in 1818 the founda- 
tion of the main building was laid, the re-building of 
the wings having been commenced in 1815. The 
whole edifice was completed in 1825. With the pro- 
gress of time, however, it was found unequal to the 
necessities of the government, and an extension was 
at length determined upon. The corner-stone of the 
new building was laid July 4th, 1851, by President 
Fillmore, Daniel Webster delivering the oration. 
The buildings are not quite finished at present. 

The Capitol fronts the east, the rear portion being 
towards the largest and most populous part of the 
city. For this reason the rear entrance is principally 
used. The old building formsthe centre. Itis three 
hundred and fifty-two feet four inches long, by one 
hundred and twenty-one feet six inches deep, with a 
portico one hundred and sixty feet wide, of twenty- 
four columns, with a double facade on the east, and 
a projection of eighty-three feet on the west, embrac- 
ing a recessed portico of ten coupled columns. It is 
from this portico that the President usually delivers 
his inaugural address. 

The new extensions consist of two wings placed at 
a distance of forty-four feet from the central build- 
ings on the north and south sides, and connected with 
them by corridors fifty-six feet eight inches broad. 
The entire length of the Capitol is seven hundred and 
fifty-one feet four inches, and the greatest depth, in- 
cluding porticos and steps, is three hundred and 
twenty-four feet. The walls of the central buiiding 
are constructed of white sandstone from an island in 
Aquia Creek, Virginia. The extension is built of fine 
white marble, slightly interspersed with veins of blue 
from Lee, Mass., and the columns are of white marble 
from Maryland. In the interior are many fine speci- 
mens of American colored marble. From the exact 
centre of the Capitol arises a magnificent cast-iron 
dome, extending toa height of three hundred feet 
above the basement floor of the building. Thisdome 
is a masterpiece of skill and art, and is the first object 
visible to the traveller as he approaches the city. It 
is surmounted by a colossal bronze statue of Liberty, 
by Crawford. 

Beneath the dome is the rotunda, a circular cham- 
ber, ninety-six feet in diameter, and rising to the en- 
tire height of the dome. It is ornamented with a 
fine collection of statuary and paintings, among which 
are a series illustrating events in American history. 
There are a number of historical paintings in the 
building, and the old hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives is designed to be used in the future as a gallery 
for others, and for statuary. 

The north extension wing contains the Senate 
Chamber, a magnificent room, rectangular in form, 
one hundred and twelve feet long, eighty-two in 
width, and thirty in height. The ceiling is of cast- 
iron, deeply pannelled with stained glass skylights, 
and is highly ornamented. The chamber is surround- 
ed with galleries capable of seating one thousand 
persons. These galleries are reached by means of 
splendid marble stairways. Adjoining the Senate 
Chamber are the retiring-rooms of the senators, their 
post-office, the President's and the Vice President’s 
rooms—superb apartments, with walls and columns 
of white and red marble, and gorgeously painted and 
gilded ceilings. The south extension wing contains 
the Hall of Representatives. It is larger than the 
Senate Chamber, and more gaudily fitted up. Its 
galleries will seat twelve hundred persons. One of 
the stairways leading to them is ornamented with a 
painting in fresco by Leutze, representing a band of 
emigrants crossing the Rocky Mountains, 


The corridors of the new wings are furnished with 
massive bronze doors, ornamented with scenes from 
American history. 

The old Senate Chamber is a neat and tasteful 
apartment, and is now used by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The old Hall of Representatives 
is a gem of a public chamber, and contains a row of 
hand 1 of Poti marble. The library 
of Congress is in the central building, and is entered 
from the rotunda. It overlooks the western park, 
and commands a fine view of the river andcity. The 
new wings are furnished with large and comfortable 
committee-rooms, most of which are in the upper 
part of them, and the b ts are hand ly fit- 
ted up with various chambers, and with long and 
splendid corridors, 

When completed, the Capitol will be one of the 
most splendid edifices in the world. It is now visited 
by thousands of persons from the various portions of 
the Union, and from foreign countries, all of whom 
agree in this, that its beauties must be seen to be 
appreciated. 








INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

We all remember the perplexity we experienced in 
endeavoring to account, during the late war, for the 
unpopularity of certain rebel generals, whose abili- 
ties were evident to all, with their authorities at 
Richmond. Ex-Governor Foote, in his recent work 
on the Rebellion, explains the cause of the hostility 
of Mr. Davis to General Joe Johnston, as follows: 

At the time when Fort Donnelson, Nashville, and 
Roanoake Island had fallen, and Mr. Benjamin, then 
Secretary of War, was being sustained by Mr. Davis, 
against the earnest protest of the whole South, a din- 
ner was given in Richmond toa number of gentle- 
men. General Johnston and Mr. Foote, among oth- 
ers, were present. The question of Mr. Benjamin’s 
incompetency was brought up and discussed. One 
of the company turned to General Johnston, and 
asked if he thought it even possible that the Confed- 
erate cause could succeed, with Mr. Benjamin as war 
minister. After some hesitation, the general replied 
emphatically in the negative. This being told to Mr. 
Davis and his secretary, made them bitter enemies of 
General Johnston, throughout the remainder of the 
war. 

The secretary of war who succeeded General Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, was Mr. James A. Seddon, from 
the same State. Towards the close of the rebellion, 
he suddenly resigned his office. This was caused by 
an exposure of his political conduct, which was made 
in the Southern Congress. He had caused his offi- 
cials, charged with the duty of purchasing supplies 
for the army, to refuse to pay over nine dollars a 
bushel, in Confederate money, for wheat forcibly 
seized by them, and at the same time sold his own 
wheat to the Confederacy for forty dollars per bushel. 
Mr. Foote thus sums up his character, and from what 
we know of the case, we are prepared to endorse the 
estimate: 

“ It may be safely asserted that he did not possess 
one of the qualities needful to a creditable and useful 
performance of the duties which were devolved upon 
him. He was never able to learn even the ordinary 
routine of official business, and often scornfully de- 
clined attendance to matters of the most urgent im- 
portance. He was as arrogant and insulting to those 
who approached him in his official sanctum, as he 
was notoriously servile and fawning to his own ex- 
ecutive chief. He evinced, from his very entrance 
into office, an utter disregard of all constitutional ob- 
ligations; and in the exercise of the authority com- 
mitted to him, he proved himself to be the most 
heartless and ruffianly tyrant whom I ever yet saw 
in the possession of official power. . . . He en- 
forced, with the most unfeeling rigor, all the most 
stringent and oppressive enactments of the Confed- 
erate Congress, in connection with forcible impress- 
ment and conscription; in many known instances he 
went very far beyond the scope of those odious en- 
actments, while in others he criminally relaxed the 
law, in order to accommodate specified friends, or the 
members of his own fumily connection.” 


HOW TO TREAT PORK. 

There are two ways of keeping trichina out of the 
human stomach. Buy a microscope, or leave off eat- 
ing pork. If you are as fond of roast pig as Charles 
Lamb was, and will have it, keepa microscope in 
your kitchen. It will have to play an important part 
in domestic economy. Engage no cook who is not as 
familiar with a microscope as with waftle ring. Avoid 
sausage—German sausage, imported particularly. 
Yield not to the temptation of Bologna, and eschew 
Wesphalia ham. Eat sparingly of pork, though you 
know who raised it, and are positive that it was corn 
fed. A microscope would not be objectionable by the 
side of your plate, to inspect the morsel that tanta- 
lizes you on the fork’s end. It will be aslow process, 
this inspection by mouthful, but it will be sate. 

THE LATEST BONNET FREAK.—The latest freak of 
fashion is seen in the new spring bonnet, which is 
styled the ‘‘ Gypsy,” and which is already creating a 
sensation among the fair sex. The shape of the 
“gypsy” is near to that of a soup-plate, excepting 
that the rim is bent in a little on each side. It fits 
close to the head, about one-third of which it covers, 
and so renders inside trimming impossible to any 











mentation. 





Aw “OLD ’UN.”—They tell of an Indian woman 





three hundred years old, in St. Croix, Wisconsin. 


great extent, and on the outside there is little orna-, 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“STEENIE: or, The Tragedy at the Mill,” by James 
Franklin Fitts. 

**LION AND HIS MASTER,” by Florence Ross. 

“Miss PENUEL GRANTLEY,” by Catharine Earn- 
shaw. 

“VICTOIRE: or, The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel,” 
by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“THE SMUGGLER OF THE ALPS,” by James D. 
M’Cabe, Jr. 

“ GOLDFINCH,” by Barbara Broome. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“THE Farry,” by George Jay Varney. 

“ BREAKING OF THE RIVER,” by Lucille Howard. 

‘*OuR CHILD,” by Mrs. C. O. Hathaway. 





THE CHOLERA. 

We have already presented to our readers the 
views of a number of eminent physicians concerning 
this disease; and as the subject is one that grows 
more interesting every day, we invite attention to 
the following abstract containing the opinion of Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow. His views are clearly expressed and 
ably sustained. 

The doctor expresses his conviction that cholera is 
not contagious; and in support of his assertion, points 
to the fact that, in its progress through Europe, it 
has generally avoided the most frequent routes of 
travel, and has sometimes made its appearance upon 
them long after it has spread into less populous re- 
gions; and again that, although it has beenin Eu- 
rope seven or eight months, and we have had con- 
stant and uninterrupted communication with that 
continent, we have been free from it. We think his 
views are well sustained, and we commend them to 
the weak-kneed population as full of comfort to them. 

The doctor recommends prompt and effective sani- 
tary measures in our cities, absolute cleanliness of 
person, and prudence in living. He declares that 
the mortality caused by cholera in our Atlantic cities 
rarely amounts to one per cent. of the population in 
a given place or year, and that there is in reality 
very little cause for alarm on the part of the people. 
We have only to remain tranquil, and avoid exposing 
ourselves to the disease by imprudence in eating or 
drinking, or by improper exposure to the weather, 
and there is but little danger of the cholera attack- 
ing us. 





SPRING STYLES. 

We may state, as something novel in dress, for the 
benefit of such of our readers as like to be beforehand 
in their information on fashions, that in Europe 
stripes prevail on all the thin materials which have 
as yet been prepared. Not that the spring dresses 
will be made up from one piece of goods, the design 
on which represents stripes of equal width; but with 
three or four different pieces, the groundwork of 
which is similar, but the stripes are of different 
widths. The skirts will be composed of these differ- 
ent pieces, but the bodices will be made of self-color, 
matching the groundwork of the skirt, and they will 
be trimmed with the stripes. Buff or nankeen color, 
as last spring, will be fashionable for morning wear, 
and the stripes will not be solid lines (either broad or 
narrow), but clusters of fine lines, which are softer 
in effect than when the lines are solid. 





THE VERNAL EQUINOX. 

The vernal equinox is now upon us, and spring 
will soon bloom again. It took place on the 21st 
inst., when the sun in its progress through the eclip- 
tic comes to the equinoctial circle, the days and 
nights are equal all over the globe, and this occurs 
twice in the year. Once in the first part of Aries, 
which is called the spring or vernal equinox, and 
next in the point of Libra, which is called the fall or 
autumnal equinox. It is usual for these semi-annual 
occurrences to be accompanied by a heavy storm, 
high winds, and frequently rain or other demonstra- 
tions of the elements, but in our latitude they do not 
always lit upon the day assigned for their coming 
by the points in the calendar. Their visits are fre- 
quently a week or ten days before or after. At these 
times, however, it is usual for mariners to adjust 
their means of safety, and travellers to avoid the sea 
as far as practicable. 





EUCHRE. 

The game of euchre has become so popular of late, 
that we are tempted to offer to our readers afew 
hints concerning it. The players in beginning draw 
for the deal, which falls to the person drawing the 
knave. Players must always follow suit, the penalty 
for not doing so being the loss of all their tricks taken 
in the hand, which is, in effect, equivalent to their 
adversaries making ‘‘a march.” The left bower is 
invariably to be considered trumps. Players after 
announcing their decision with respect to the trump 
card cannot retract it. In a four-handed game, if 
the party “playing alone” makes the five tricks, it 
counts four in his game, but if he is ‘‘euchred,” it 
counts each of his adversaries four. This is the only 
instance in which a “euchre” can count four, it 
being only two in all other cases. 





WHAT IT Costs THE PRESIDENT TO LIVE.—The 
salary of the President of the United States is twenty- 
five thousand dollars per annum, or one hundred 
thousand dollars for his term of office. Out of this 
sum he is really compelled to spend very little. The 








executive mansion is furnished from top to bottom 
by Congress; the kitchen and pantry are supplied in 
the same wav. Congress pays all the employees 
about the house, from the private secretary to the 
humblest bootblack; it also provides fuel and lights, 
and keeps up the stables; and provides a corps of 
gardeners anda garden to supply the presidential 
board with fruits, flowers and vegetables. The wine 
merchant and the butcher are the only persons the 
President is required to pay in the ordinary course of 
housekeeping, and the bill of the former is greatly 
reduced by the numerous presents which his excel- 
lency is constantly receiving. Thus we should think 
the great difficulty of a president would be not how 
he may save his salary, but how he may spend it. 
To the man of frugal habits the office affords a fine 
chance for speculation. 





THE WALPURGIS NIGHT. 

In Germany the occasion which corresponds to the 
All-Hallow Eve of England and Scotland is the Wal- 
purgisnacht, or the night befure the first of May 
(April 30). It is the vigil of St. Walpurgis, a sister 
of St. Willibald, who went from England as a mis- 
sionary to the Germans. After her death, in 776 or 
778, she was canonized, and was reported to have 
wrought many miracles. The Walpurgis Night is 
also the vigil of St. Philip and St. James, and ac- 
cording to the old German superstition, the wizards 
and spirits beld their annual gathering with appro- 
priate orgies and deviltries, the most numerous and 
important being held on the Brocken, in the Hartz 
Mountains. It was in old times acustom to burn 
straw on this night for the purpose of counteracting 
the malign influences of these gatherings, and in 
some rural districts the custom is still preserved. 


A PHILADELPHIA CLUB-HovsE.—The club-house 
of the Union League on Broad street, Philadelphia, 
is without doubt the finest club-house in the country. 
It has every convenience, although the annual pay- 
ment is but twenty-five dollars. Ladies are admitted 
to inspect it every day till one o’clock, P. M.—not 
afterwards. They must draw the line somewhere, as 
the fashionable “ gent” said when he did not invite 
his own brother to his grand party. 








PRICES IN PHILADELPHIA. ~-These are the present 
prices in Philadelphia markets :—beef, 25 to 30 cents; 
sirloin steaks, 30 cents; mutton, leg, 15 cents; chop, 
16 cents; veal, 25 to 30 cents; chickens, 20 cents; tur- 
keys, 20 to 25 cents; eggs, 40 cents per dozen; butter, 
70 cents; potatoes, $1.05 per bushel; sweet potatoes, 
$2 per bushel; celery, 6 to 10 cents. 





RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS.—In an article on de- 
nominational statistics, the whole memberzhip of the 
Methodist Church, North and South, is given as 
1,628,320, of the Baptist Church, 1,040,303. With the 
exception of the Catholic, these two denominations 
have a far larger membership than any others. 





AN ELOPEMENT.—A nice little Canadian girl re- 
cently eloped from a convent, and joined and married 
ber lover in Vermont. 


(~ SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manutactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 


THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 

eruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
feeeney excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
OxIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BloGRapPnHy, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makés it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Circe, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-RoomM, 
THe WoRKSA#O?P, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellencein 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 











Onecopyoneyear - - - - << 94.00 
Two copies oneyear - - - - - - 1.50 
Four ‘ “ 7 eo oe e e e e 14.00 

oe ‘ oe o a - 35.00 


T a 
And a copy gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

CHE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU's MontTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Union for 
36.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
FLAG, UnIon, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
$9.50 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copiessent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional,to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBtisners, 
163 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POET, 





BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


I, 
A human honey-bee he is, 
Culling sweets from the flowers of thought; 
Conning a lesson fit for gods or men, 
From a simple blue forget-me-not; 
Guiding the surges of passion at will, 
Kindling the soul with a flame from above, 
His voice murmurs on with the light dashing rill, 
Or warbles sweet music from the valleys of Love. 


II. 
With his eye on the scenes of the future, away 
He touches his p Aaa! and the herald is done. 
He mingles his the cries of dismay 
That shall go up from the world when the fler 
flaming sun 
Turns sickly and wan. And the vast. shining worlds 
Wheel out of their orbits, and march in the train 
Of old King Time, and eternity whirls 
Away ages of bliss—to the low measured strain 
That pours forth from his soul; while the bright wings 
Hope 
Ever flitting before lead him on up the steep 
Of wisdom, till he measures with infinite scope 
The furthest limits of life's mighty deep. 
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Entered according to Act of Congressin the year 18: 
by Eviiorr, THOMES & TALBOT, In the Clerk's Office 
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Balph Puntington’s Trial. 
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PARRA AAS 
BY MARY A. DENISON, 





CHAPTER XV. 


ACCUSED BY THE VICTIM. 


Y father sat down wear' 
like an old man. He | :- 
tened, his face shaded | . 
his hand, as I told my sto: 

“It is unlikely,” he mu 
tered. 

I arose in a rage. 

“You do not believe 1 
—I—your son—a Huntin, 
ton—am a liar, then!” 

“T did not say I didn 
believe you. Sitdown. G:. 
ting in a passion will n 
help your cage in the lea: 
I was listening as—as a 
man in the jury-box mig! 





so improbable. You being out at that hour—in ti. 
dark—hearing some animal approach, panting- 
dangerous dog, as you thought—taking out your kn.. 
—being run against—knocked down just in that sp 
—your knife flying from you—it sounds so wild, . 
improbable! Good God! could you find no oth 
hour in which to go prowling about?” 

“Tt was a most unwise, most childish thing, I a 
mit, but it was done—and if you will question 0 
Gordon whom I met, he will tell you I spoke to hi 


after the frait.” 
“ Old Gordon has spoken tome. He’s an ignora: 


conceit as a nut-is full of meat. He just puts th- 
down against you, and believes, I think, in his sov 
that you committed the deed. Lettice has be: 
strange lately, and she being never over-wise, bh: 
talked of what she told us. Ah! my God! ifonly \ 
had been spared that!” And his head fell on } 
folded arras. 

“Father, you must believe me—you must ha: 
faith in me!” I cried. 

My mother came up at that moment. 

“Father, they want you,” she said—* they ha: 
come to take her testimony.” 

“What! has she spoken?” I asked. 

“Yes,” with a long, grieving glance at me, ‘ y« 
she has spoken several times.’’ 

My father went down stairs; I crept down aft 
him, standing in the door just inside the keepin 
room. Two or three official gentlemen were there 
one of them the coroner. 
white, nuthing moving save her eyes, and they so 80 
emn in the death-light, that I could not look at ther 


him, 
“Are you sure you are perfectly calm, perfectly fre 


interrogator. j 

“Perfectly sure,” said Lettice,in a faint voice 
“ may God forgive me as I forgive.” 

“And the man who committed this deed—” 

“ Was Ralph Huntington, son of Mr. Harry Huw 
ington.” ; 

I felt myself growing livid, less with horror thy 
anger. 

“A base lie! a most outrageous accusation!” I ex 
claimed, coming out into the light. 

Lettice shuddered again. I trembled with passion 
ate indignation; my father had fallen strengthle 
into a chair. 

“ Remember there is scarcely a hope that you c 











—God help us! It soun: ; 


about it, supposing the fellow to be skulking abo": 


wooden-headed Irishman, as opinionated and full : : 


Lettice laid quite still an: 


for tears. She seemed to shudder as my father wer 
towards her, and glance in a terrified way beyon:: 


from malice in giving this testimony?” asked }) : 
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THE POET. 


Aes 
BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


I. 
A human honey-bee he is, 
Culling sweets from the flowers of thought; 
Conning a lesson fit for gods or men, 
From a simple blue forget-me-not; 
Guiding the surges of passion at will, 
Kindling the soul with a flame from above, 
His voice murmurs on with the light dashing rill, 
Or warbles sweet music from the valleys of Love. 


II. 
With his eye on the scenes of the future, away 
He touches his lyre, and the herald is done. 
He mingles his voiée with the cries of dismay 
That shall go up from the world when the fierce 
flaming sun 
Turns sickly and wan. And the vast. shining worlds 
Wheel out of their orbits, and march in the train 
Of old King Time, and eternity whirls 
Away ages of bliss—to the low measured strain 
That pours forth from his soul; while the bright wings of 
Hope 
Ever flitting before lead him on up the steep 
Of wisdom, till he measures with infinite scope 
The furthest limits of life's mighty deep. 
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Ralph Huntington's Crial. 


weer 
BY MARY A. DENISON, 
een 


CHAPTER XV. 
ACCUSED BY THE VICTIM. 


Y father sat down wearily 
like an old man. He lis- 
tened, his face shaded by 
his hand, as I told my story. 

“ It is unlikely,” he mut- 
tered. 

I arose in a rage. 

“You do not believe me 
—I—your son—a Hunting- 
ton—am a liar, then!” 

“Tdid not say I did not 
believe you. Sitdown. Get- 
ting in a passion will not 
help your case in the least. 
I was listening as—as a— 
man in the jury-box might 
b —God help us! It sounds 
so improbable. You being out at that hour—in the 
dark—hearing some animal approach, panting—a 
dangerous dog, as you thought—taking out your knife 
—being run against—knocked down just in that spot 
—your knife flving from you—it sounds so wild, so 
improbable! Good God! could you find no other 
hour in which to go prowling about?” 

“It was a most unwise, most childish thing, I ad- 
mit, but it was done—and if you will question old 
Gordon whom I met, he will tell you I spoke to him 
about it, supposing the fellow to be skulking about 
after the fruit.” 

“ Old Gordon has spoken tome. He’s an ignorant, 
wooden-headed Irish ,as opinionated and full of 
conceit as a nut is full of meat. He just puts that 
down against you, and believes, I think, in his soul, 
that you committed the deed. Lettice has been 
strange lately, and she being never over-wise, has 
talked of what she told us. Ah! my God! if only we 
had been spared that!” And his head fell on his 
folded arms. 

“Father, you must believe me—you must have 
faith in me!” I cried. 

My mother came up at that moment. 

“Father, they want you,” she said— they have 
come to take her testimony.” 

“What! has she spoken?” I asked. 

“Yes,” with a long, grieving glance at me, “yes, 
she has spoken several times.” 

My father went down stairs; I crept down after 
him, standing in the door just inside the keeping- 
room. Two or three official gentlemen were there— 
one of them the coroner. Lettice laid quite still and 
white, nuthing moving save her eyes, and they so sol- 
emn in the death-light, that I could not look at them 
for tears. She seemed to shudder as my father went 
towards her, and glance in a territied way beyond 
him. 

“Are you sure you are perfectly calm, perfectly free 
from malice in giving this testimony?” asked her 
interrogator. 

“Perfectly sure,” said Lettice,in a faint voice— 
“may God forgive me as I forgive.” 

“And the man who committed this deed—” 

“Was Ralph Huntington, son of Mr. Harry Hunt- 
ington.” 

I felt myself growing livid, less with horror than 
anger. 

“A base lie! a most outrageous accusation!’ I ex- 
claimed, coming out into the light. 

Lettice shuddered again. I trembled with passion- 
ate indignation; my father had fallen strengthless 
into a chair. 

“Remember there is scarcely a hope that you can 
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live,” said the man, coolly, pausing but a t, 
betraying no astonishment—‘‘ what you say now will 
go before you into eternity—into the presence of God. 
This young man standing here—was this the one?” 

Lettice cried and moaned feebly, like a little help- 
less child. 

It was he—I’m so sorry to say it. Why did you 
ask me? Why did I tell? God help me—to bring 
such sorrow here! Why did you ask me? Why did 
I tell?” she kept wailing. 

** How did you know it was the—it was this man?” 
He had nearly said prisoner. 

My heart grew cold. 

“O,Isaw him. The moon had not gone—there 
was light enough—do you think I would not know 
his face? He thoughtI would tell—her—and grew 
angry. I don’t think he meant to do it—no, no—it 
was in a moment of passion—I was not so weak as he 
thought me—0O, it has been a miserable trial. He had 
only to leave me alone, but he would not.” 

I stood like one stunned. Evidently the girl firmly 
believed every word she said—believed me to have 
been the persecutor and assassin, and the proofs were 
s0 strangely strong against me, that as I reflected 1 
doubted if my own mother believed me innocent. 

“ This is the strongest and most reliable testimony,” 
said the coroner. ‘“ We must arrest this young man. 
You had better say nothing,” he added, as I began to 
tell my version of that night’s wanderings; “ there 
will be ample opportunity given you, and the ablest 
counsel employed, there is no doubt, As it is, you 
must go with me. I regret to act in such haste, but 
the facts of the case make it imperative.” 

My father had not moved. Pained and bewildered 
I went towards him, touched him on the shoulder. 
He, the strong man, had fainted. I only waited till 
restoratives brought back the life that seemed sus- 
pended, and begged a few moments for taking leave 
of my mother. By degrees I had grown very calm— 
so calm that I wondered at myself. My request was 
granted. I went up stairs followed by an officer who 
waited outside the door. My mother bad fallen ina 
heap by the bedside. She moved a little as the door 
opened and I entered. 

“ Mother,” I said. 

Surprised, perhaps, by my firm voice, she lifted her 
pale face. 

“Ts it the worst?” she murmured, feebly. 

“The worst has come,” I said, no tears in my voice, 
no wavering, “and I shall try and bear it like a man, 
like an innocent man. But for God’s sake, mother, 
let me go away possessed at least of your confidence 
in my integrity.” 

“You never gave me an hour’s suffering,” she 
sobbed. 

“And this sorrow has fallen upon you—a calamity 
which I could not avert, but which I solemnly swear 
Thad no hand in—none. I want you inthe face of 
the worst appearances to believe this.” 

“IT will—I must, my boy!” 

‘One word—did Lettice tell you?” 

“ Lettice told me.” 

“Cruel and false—even in death—cruel and false !”” 

“But what does the girl mean? She believes it, 
O, she believes it!” groaned my mother. 

* Yes, that is evident enough. She is crazy—that 
is my opinion of the matter.” 

* S$till—Ralph—you—” 

“ Well, mother, speak out, say whatever you will.” 

You were—were out.” 

“ You knew that?” I cried, eagerly. 

“T think in moving round you must have waked 
me. I went in your room—you had been gone not 
more than a few ts, perhaps—l did not call 
you; your father had but just gone to sleep, and I 
did not like to disturb him. But you were gone. 1 
sat up till you came back. O, it was such a weary 
time! and I full of the saddest forebodings. I heard 
you enter, waited still till you slept, I had myself no 
inclination to sleep, and then I came in.” 

She hid her face. ‘ 

** You lighted my lamp and looked at me—what 
for?” 

“ How can I tell? I did it unreasoning, as if some- 
thing out of myself had guided me.” 

“And you saw blood on my hands?” 

There was no answer, only a quick, violent shudder. 
In as few words as possible I told my mother the story 
of that night. Thank God! she believed me fully, 
instantaneously. Her arms were about my neck, her 
kisses on my cheek. 

“And whatever comes,—imprisonment, shame, 
death, you will not believe your Ralph guilty.” 

“Tt cannot come to that!’ she cried. ‘ God will 
not punish the innocent, my boy! my boy! my only 
one!” 

There was a light tap at the door. Then it was 
opened. My mother caught sight of a policeman’s 
uniform. 

‘It cannot be that they will take you to prison!” 
she cried, wildly. 

‘Mother, be calm, for father’s sake.” But her 
cries were agonizing. They nearly unmanned me. 
I tore myself at last from her arms, and went out. 














CHAPTER XVI. 
WORDS OF CHEER. 


THERE was no more irresolution. I felt as quiet 
and composed, save the trouble my mother’s anguish 
gave me, as if I were going out on some holiday ex- 
cursion. My father was nowhere to be seen. A 
hasty improvised screen was drawn about the couch 
where Lettice laid. 

As I left the cottage porch I saw that the crowds 





had increased, every one anxious to get a sight of the 
criminal. It did not affect me in the least, till Mr. 
Windle came stumping down towards me, pale and 
lame with his last rheumatic attack. 

* Look here, look here! what does all this mean?” 
he asked, angrily. ‘I only heard of it an hour ago. 
What! yon boy in custody? Why, you might as well 
take me up for murder, and done with it. He never 
touched the jade, a wild-headed, silly-faced thing. 
Well, well, this is a sensation!” And he struck his 
cane on the bit of pavement in front of our door. 

“You are right, Mr. Windle,” said I, my voice 
shaking a little, for I had not expected this from the 
hot-headed old man; “1 know nothing about it, so 
help me Heaven! Iam entirely innocent.” 

“Of course you are, and these men are fools, fools! 
every one of them. A young fellow like that, an 
honorable young man, of unblemished reputation—a 
man I was going to take into the bosom of my family, 
carried off like a common felon—it’s—it’s outrageous! 
it’s—it’s damnable!” 

“*Can’t be helped,” said one of the officers, testily. 
“The girl accused him.” 

“She be —!” he cried, his face grown actually 
ferocious. “An addle-pated, hair-brained jade! It 
shall be helped, let me tell you, sir. I’ll employ the 
best counsel in the city of ——. I'll spend half my 
fortune, if need be, you pig heads!” he cried, turning 
hastily and stumping in the direction of his own 
house. 

The old man’s rough sympathy cheered me, and 
troubled me, too. I feared that he would tell Rose in 
some hasty moment, and I wished it to be kept from 
her, for a time, at least. Terrible knowledge would 
it be to her, for we loved each other ardently. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN PRISON. 


‘DEAR RosE:—Your father called here last night 
and gave me permission to write to you. Do you 
know I am somewhat astonished that he should es- 
pouse my cause so warmly, when so many of the 
wisest heads in town have given me up? He still 
insists that it is all a plot, that somebody has deter- 
mined to ruin me, and is in league with Lettice. Well, 
this is a strange conclusion to arrive at; for what 
deadly enemy have I, pray? who that would wish me 
such harm? 

“Do not mourn on my account, dear love; keep as 
cheerful as possible, or your bealth will suffer. Pray 
for me, and rely on that best of all advocates who de- 
fends the innocent. They say that circumstances 
are very much against me, but God is able to control 
circumstances. 

“TI thank you for going down to see my mother. I 
knew she would be ill, but I am very glad that she is 
able to be about the house. I am glad, also, that 
Lettice is improving so fast, ‘mine enemy’ though 
she has been. She is still very positive, they tell me, 
though apparently loth to say much about it, and 
willing to admit that my actions were more like those 
of an insane man. It is really a very bewildering 
case; I confess that it puzzles me not alittle, and yet 
1 cannot feel that I shall be convicted. They say 
that they have received more testimony as to my 
whereabouts on that eventful night. Twiggs who 
keeps the bar-room, says that I was there and called 
for a glass of wine between ten and eleven. Do you 
remember when the clock struck ten, and you wanted 
it to be eleven because of your headache? Then I 
did not go for some time, and finally we stood on the 
doorstep fully half an hour. You can judge whether 
between that and the clock striking eleven I would 
have gone nearly two miles tor what I could have at 
home for the asking. 

‘Others say they have heard me boast of my con- 
quest of both the lady and the maid. That is almost. 
too coarse for your pure ears, but you will probably 
have heard it before now, and I am positive you will 
not for a moment believe it. But the waning light 
warns me to stop. Good night, dear love, and God 
bless you! I shall come out of this brighter than 
ever, if I come out at all. Thank your father for his 
kindness to me; I hardly expected it. ‘‘ RALPH.” 


«DEAR RALPH:—Your little note came to me this 
morning and cheered me. I had grown quite miser- 
able, thinking of you shut up between those awful 
gray walls, this beautiful day, but you spoke so bright- 
ly about your situation, your bird and your flowers, 
that I could not be miserable any longer. Father 
says I shall see you before long. I think it has quite 
built him up, having this trouble to busy himself 
about. He is all the time on the move, now seeing 
this lawyer. now seeing that, answering letters, con- 
sulting with your father, who bears himself quite 
well. 

‘‘ Your mother is not much altered by her illness, 
only alittle paler. She seems to love to have me come 
there, and we often talk about ittogether. She wishes 
Lettice to stay there, at least till she can stand alone. 
which she cannot do now. Lettice gains very fast, 
but she looks so woe-begone! I think she feels un- 
willing to believe the evidence of her own senses. I 
have questioned her very closely, and she does admit 
that if it was you, you acted very unlike yourself; 
that you were hasty, irascible, and, forgive me, pro- 
tune. Now that latter makes it look less like you 
than any other part of the evidence. 

«* Why, Lettice,’ [said to her, ‘you declare that 
he must have come, often out of my presence, to meet 
you, and yet that on more than one occasion he was 
quite in drink. Now how would that be possible? I 
should certainly have noticed such a transgression as 





quickly as you would, and yet I never did. Besides, 
he always refused wine, even at the risk of my 
father’s displeasure, who would call him white-livered 
because he wasso temperate.’ Thatseemed to puzzle 
her very much, but still she persists, asking, ‘but 
who, then, was it?’ 

“True enough, who, then, was it? I am sure 
there’s nobody living within twenty miles that looks 
like you; and if there were, what motive could he 
have to act as he has? But, after all, we ought to be 
so thankful that Lettice is getting well, though the 
physician says the wound will always affect her 
health. Father will not speak to Lettice—and you 
remember how much he used to like her. He says 
she is an artful little hypocrite. Now I don’t believe 
that. She may be laboring under an hallucination, 
but she is not a hypocrite. They are going to make 
a great point of the moonlight. Your mother is very 
positive at what time you went—knows almost toa 
minute, and says the moon had been gone an hour, 
fully thatand more. That it was quite, quite dark 
when you left the house, and Lettice says when the 
blow was struck it was a faint moonlight. She has 
told me all the minutie—it was very unpleasant; she 
has been quite a heroine. She don’t want to tell it 
on evidence, but I suppose she must. O Ralph! how 
could she for a moment have thought it you? IfI 
were your lawyer, however, I should counsel you to 
keep up your heart. And yet, how youcan be cheer- 
ful in that place, is more than I can imagine. I 
should die. O, I hope I may very, very soon see you, 
free and sitting by my side. 

**More than ever I am yours, 
“ ROSE.” 


“My DARLING Boy:—I send you the papers as 
you requested. You will see the accounts differ wide- 
ly, some pronouncing you meek and penitent, others, 
hard a and 1 ppy. 

“Tam slowly convalescing, and only sorry that my 
illness has kept me away from you. I envy your 
father the pleasure of seeing you—yes, it would be a 





pleasure to me, though you are in that place I shud- ‘ 


der. to mention. Your father grows down-hearted 
over it sometimes—declares that his family is fated 
to suffer for the sins of others; but I tell him that 
perhaps they are also fated to be righted at last, as he 
was. 

‘‘ My dear boy, they tell me you are cheerful, even 
happy. And that while it seems probable that you 
will be convicted of this dreadful crime, I have 
come to speak of it and write of it with steady voice 
and hand, and I think it is only in my dreams I suf- 
ferkeenly. There I alwayssee you in deeper trouble. 
Rose is aninexpressible comfortto me. I never knew 
what a lovely creature she was till now—so gentle, so 
winning and beautiful. I fancy she has grown more 
beautiful. She comes here very often; never leaves 
without having a long argument with Lettice, whose 
faith seems a little shaken lately. She admits frankly 
that, now she has had leisure to think the matter 
over, the whole affair seems as mysterious as it must 
to either of us. She is by no means so positive, or 80 
clear. She is very weak yet, scarcely able to sit up, 
but comparatively cheerful. In her moments of de- 
spondency it quite unfits me for anything to hear her 
mourning over you. 

“« Last night a queer old beggar came to the house. 
He carried a small sack, and begged for old clothes. 
I happened to have some, and gave them tohim. He 
sat awhile, and was quite entertaining; said he had 
been gone from town for a matter of three or four 
weeks, and had but just returned. Asked some par- 
ticulars about the—about Lettice. We satisfied him 
as best we could, for he was very pertinacious, and 
indeed seemed but little like a beggar in his language. 


-Then he wanted to know about you, wished me to 


describe your appearance, and was not content till I 
had satisfied him on every point. 

“¢T should like to see this young man, madam— 
perhaps—’ He stopped a t, apparently in 
deep thought, and then repeated that he should like 
to see you. You may think it odd, but that one word 
‘perhaps’ made me half wild to give him an opportu- 
nity to meet you. Am I foolish, I wonder, in think- 
ing that there may be something providential in his 
coming back and stopping here? Keep up good 
courage, my dear boy, and God bless you!” 





“Mr. RALPH:—I write these few lines with a 
trembling hand. Since all my sickness and suffering 
I have had the strangest thoughts. Sometimes the 
past seems like a dream; sometimes I wonder if I 
may not have been walking at times in my sleep, as I 
have read that people often do—somnambulists. Be 
that as it may, I fearI have injured you, and Iam 
sure that all my unkind feelings are gone, quite gone. 
I begin indeed to question sometimes whether I ever 
had them. Indeed I get very weak thinking and try- 
ing to reconcile things. It must have been you—it 
could not have been you; that is the way the reason- 
ing revolves through my brain, till I grow bewildered. 
I would not for the world harm an innocent person ; 
and they all have so much faith in you. I hope you 
will forgive me forall I have made you suffer—it must 
be suffering for one of your active temperament to be 
cooped up in a prison. The word makes me tremble. 
And if you are convicted, I know I shall never desire 
to live, with the awful possibility that I may be mis- 
taken on my soul. 

“Your motber is anangel; she has nursed me most 
tenderly, making herself sick, I fear. Since then, 
Miss Rose has been with us—dear Miss Rose! who I 
am sure loves and pities me. As for her, I almost 
worship her; and if you are cleared, God grant you 
may be happy with her all the days of your life. 

“ Your unfortunate friend, LETTICE.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEGGAR’S VISIT. 


“THE prisoner, we are informed, is moody and 
sullen; alight eater, and unwilling to admit visitors. 
We understand the trial will take place on the 24th, 
and there is every probability, etc., etc.” 

“The prisoner seems cheerful ond healthy, con- 
verses with affability, leaving an impression of his 
innocence on all who enter into conversation with 
him. There is a general conviction, etc. etc.” 

These little trifles tended to wear away my irksome 
imprisonment. It was laughable to read the contra- 
ry opinions of the different Solons of the country press ; 
the long descriptions of my manner and speech. To 
some I appeared ferocious and hardened in the ex- 
treme; to others, gentlemanly, swave and persistent ; 
to yet others, lively, joyous, and totally devoid of con- 
science. 

One day I was surprised by the entrance of a non- 
descript, aman of a fresh, keen, thoughtful counte- 
nance, dressed in slouching, beggarly garments, and 
carrying an old canvas sack in his hand. He eyed 
me closely as the warden ushered him in, a smile 
lighting up his face. He seated himself familiarly, 
drawing his chair up closer tomine. Then he thrust 
his hand into one of the pockets of his worn-out sack 
coat, and produced a note soiled and creased, all the 
time looking at me with that singular, familiar smile. 

“*I wished to ask you,” he said, slowly, “if you 
ever saw this handwriting, or know whose this signa- 
ture is?” 

I took the worn paper, cast my eyes over it, and 
read the following, dated nearly two years back: 


“DEAR LETTY:—Come down by the old spring 
to-night, I’ve something to tell you. By-the-way, 
don’t believe old Rafe, who I’m sure loves you him- 
self—he as good as told me so; he’s jealous, the ras- 
cal, and that’s why he is sowing the seeds of dissen- 
sion between us. But he can’t do it, can he, my 
pretty Letty? Be sure and come, or I’m in despair. 

* Lovingly yours, ¥. B.” 


“Why! it’s one of Frank Bassett’s old love-letters, 
the villain!” I cried, growing red. ‘‘ Where did you 
tind it, old man? How came you in possession 
of it?” 

“‘Never mind how I came in possession of it,” he 
said, in the same slow voice, taking it back, and re- 
folding it; ‘‘ never mind how,—I’ve got it, and that’s 
enough. What sort of a looking fellow is this Frank 
Bassett?” 

“ Why, good-looking, for such a rascal.” 

“ About your height?” 

“J should think so.” 

“Dark eyes, rather light hair?” 

“Why, that’s him! so you have seen him, then? 
We used to think it singular, hair and eyes so dit- 
ferent.” 

“A complexion like your own, good features, no 
side whiskers, no moustache.” 

I laughed at the recollection of the many times the 
fellows bad bothered him out of his wits at college, 
because he could raise neither of the latter ornament- 
al and hirsute appendages. 

“ Yes, yes, that’s the fellow!’? he mumbled to him- 
self. ‘‘ Met him of late?” 

“The very day I was brought here.” 

It seemed right and proper that this gentlemanly 
old beggar should question me with his lawyer-like 
sagacity, particularly as I inferred this was the very 
old fellow who had stopped at the cottage, and whom 
my mother had written me about. 

**Do you know the whereabouts of this man?” 

“Tdonot. Before that day, I had not met him for 
a year. But I know that he has an uncle in Hill- 
town, some ten miles from here.” 

“Hem! Did azy one ever tell you, or did you ever 
notice, that there was a striking resemblance between 
this Bassett and yourself?” 

I laughed outright at this question. 

“‘Never! my hair is brown, almost black; his is 
nearer straw-color than anything I can imagine— 
never!”’ 

‘But he has black eyes and good features.” 

“*O, he’s a handgome fellow, Frank is! If his char- 
acter was in keeping with bis tace, I’d not be asham- 
ed to own a resemblance, if there was one—but—im- 
possible! there’s not the ghost of a likeness.” 

““Well, you are right; 1 don’t think there is,’ he 
said, smiling. “At the same time you are positive 
this is that man’s handwriting.” 

‘*O, Lcould take my oath of that!” I replied. 

“Jt strikes me that is the name of the girl who was 
nearly killed.” 

“Lettice, yes, the very girl; he professed to be 
smitten with her.” 

“ You did not consider his intentions honorable.” 

“TI don’t think he would do a strictly honorable 
thing if he could.” 

The old man nodded his head several times, and 
fell into silence. Then he said: 

‘“*T believe you are right. I have no opinion of the 
young man myself—I believe you are right,” and rose 
to go. Lasked him if he thought he bad any evidence 
to bring forward at the trial. 

“TI don’t think you'll be troubled with a trial, 
young man,” he said, and arose to go, nodding at me, 
and smiling. 

Not be troubled with a trial!—comfortable, if true. 
But what did this old stroller know about it? Still, 
vagabond though he was, he had, as my mother ex- 
pressed it in homely phrase, ‘heartened me up a 
bit.” My spirits felt lighter afler he had gone. I 
had no inclination to work at the telling vindication 
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F 
stead, chose a romance, and hoped that no more visit- 
ors would come in. I was tired of the show part of 
the business, although it had served to amuse me. 

In the afternoon my father came in with old Mr. 
Windle. 

** Well, we’ve got all the evidence,” said the old 
gentleman, who looked better than he had for years 
before; ‘‘and though we can’t prove an alibi, still 
we’ve got some strong points, eh, Huntingtun? and 
the smartest lawyer in ten counties. Besides that, 
the girl is low-spirited, and more than half ready to 
swear that she must have been mistaken. Give her 
time, and it’s my opinion she’ll do it. So keep up 
your heart, my boy.” 

“ What is this story about an old beggar or peddler 

ddling in the busi ?” asked my father. “‘ Your 
mother told me of his calling at the house.” 

‘* He has been here.” And I narrated the circum- 
stance. 

‘Something odd about that, Huntington,” said old 
Mr. Windle, nodding his head; “something mighty 
strange about that. There is a story, too, going the 
rounds, that some counterfeiters are in ambushtin 
this place, and detectives are in search for them. By 
George!” and he brought his hand down with vio- 
lence upon the table, “ 1’ll wager a thousand dollars 
that old gray-beard is one of ’em.” 

One of who?” asked my father, anxiously. 

“ Why, a detective!” 

“T think so myself,” I said, as some points in the 
conversation flashed over me. ‘“ The man was neith- 
er beggar nor peddler.” 

“So he said the trial would not come off, eh? We 
shall see,” cried old Mr. Windle, testily. “After all 
this drumming up, money spent and shoe-leather 
worn out. No, no; I’m for the trial now; I want to 
see what sort of a case W—— will make out, he 
swears that he shall win, the old fool! hanging par- 
ticularly on the girl’s testimony. If she had died, 
well, perhaps he might; but as she lived, and every 
day grows more disinclined to testify against you, 
why, our side must triumph. Our boy don’t look 
much like an imprisoned assassin, Huntington, eh?” 
and the old fellow laughed heartily. 

* Still the trial may go against him,” said my fath- 
er. ‘“ Never crow till you are out of the woods.” 
Three days more, and now there were only twen- 
ty-four hours to intervene before the case would come 
off. Ihad spent my time in reading, writing and 
study, but yet this confinement told upon me. My 
appetite rejected the delicate fare that was always at 
hand, for both mother and Rose remembered me, 
and my supplies were bountiful. My cheeks were 
thin, and I felt that my face was beginning to wear 
an anxious, depressed look. I trembled at times, 
when I thought of the future, and could not avoid 
many an anxious foreboding. 

The old beggar had not again made his appearance, 
either at home or in the prison. No one had seen him. 
The night before the dreaded day, I had thrown my- 
self down on my pallet, thoroughly exhausted. I 
felt hunted down, for I had received visitors, curious 

strangers, interested professional men, and my law- 

yers, since the early morning. Besides these, I had 
written letters, revised my defence, fasted, from sheer 

inability to coax an appetite, and I felt that sleep 

was the only blessing I coveted just then. I had 

fallen into a doze, when I heard the key rattle in the 

lock, and decided that whoever had come, unless it 

were one of my immediate family, I would sleep too 

soundly to be lightly roused. At first I thought I 

heard a sob, then the rustling of soft dresses, then a 

subdued whispering. 

* Poor fellow!” my heart leaped at that voice, “he 

looks thoroughly worn out. It seems almost a pity to 

wake him, even for—” 

I was sure somebody was kneeling by my couch, 

and opening my eyes, there was my mother, her 

sweet face flushed, her eyes sparkling with tears that 

hung unshed on her lashes. 

“Free, free! hurrah, hurrah!” and up went a 

shout, the mingled voices of men and women, that 

sent a thrill through my worn nerves, and startled 

me to my feet. 

*O, my son! my darling!” cried my mother, fling- 

ing her arms about my neck and weeping on my bosom. 

Another moment and 1 had looked around. There 

stood Rose, pale and beautiful as a moonbeam, smil- 

ing, though her pretty lip quivered. Beside her Let- 

tice, rather hanging back, with flushed cheeks and 

downcast eyes. My father stood ayainst the wall, his 

arms folded, a look of deep content brightening his 

manly features. Mr. Windle rubbed his hands 

briskly, and winked hard; and last not least came 

the face of the beggar in the garb of a gentleman. 

“* What does all this mean?” I cried. 
favorable has taken place.” 

“T should think so,” said my father; “ merely that 
the real assassin has been found.” 

For a few moments I could not speak. Rose had 
managed to get by my side, and now held one of my 
hands. 

“ Well,” after I could command my voice, after I 
had sent up a fervent thanksgiving to the great Ad- 
vocate for the innocent, ‘* was it my double?” 

“Yes and no,” said a voice, that I recognized as 
that of the pseudo beggar. 

“And who was it, pray?” 

“Frank Bassett!” 

“ Frank Bassett! my old enemy—my double?” The 
perplexity I was thrown into by this announcement, 
nearly threw in the shade the joy I felt at the near 
approach of freedom. 

“Aman I have been hunting for six months; a 
young, but desperate and hardéned villain,” said the 
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that I had employed my leisure hours upon, but in- 





‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I wish 1 could give you 
seats.” Rose nestled closer to me. My mother sat 
on the bed, Lettice was installed into one of the two 
chairs, on account of her weakness, Mr. Windle in 
the other. My father and the detective both prefer- 
red to stand. I placed Rose by my mother’s side, and 
edged myself against the head-board. 

““We had nearly succeeded in breaking up a nest 
of the most d feiters that has been 
located in the city for years. Several of them were 
young bloods, working under disguises and aliases, so 
that watch as we would, thescoundrels always evad- 
ed us. I had, however heard a pretty thorough de- 
scription of their chief, and within two or three 
months have been on his track. Still there was not 
sufficient proof in my possession to arrest him. 


“A few weeks ago, perhaps all of two months, I 
came here. in my disguise, a wandering beggar, and 
having seen some suspicious lights in that old tum- 
ble-down house by the turnpike, I determined to 
watch it. I found that a young man of respectable 
appearance secreted himself there at times, and man- 
aging in my assumed character to waylay him, I 
knew by the description I had, that I had discovered 
my man. Once, in order to get rid of me, for I was a 
persistent beggar, he gave me a worn-out blouse. In 
that blouse, between the lining and the cover, I 
found the note which you saw the other day, young 
man, and which long ago, I suppuse, slipped through 
some rent in the pocket. Still l was not done with 
him. I managed to secrete myself for three nights 
in the old house, in order to ascertain what his object 
could be for hiding. On the third night, I discovered 
his secret. Watching him from my point of observa- 





from some corner, and so proceed to adjust a pair 
of false whiskers, a moustache, a wig, and after all 
this, with a few additional touches, he stood up, the 
living image of yourself. I could not have told you 
apart, quick as my sight is, keen as my vigilance. 
Of course at the time no harm had been done, and 
though I followed him once or twice, I saw no evi- 
dences of danger. How long he had been personat- 
ing you, or what his motives were, of course, I could 
not tell, nor did I know anything of you at the time. 
I left the place, returning in less than three weeks, 
and then I heard of the attempted murder. I under- 
stood the whole thing then; the case was as clear as 
day. I visited your father’s cottage, collected my 
facts, came here, put detectives on the fellow’s track, 
found him, and to-night he takes your place, with 
this difference, that you have the consciousness of 
innocence to sustain you.” 

“Did he confess?” I asked. 

** He has made a clean breast of it, and it is well for 
him he did. Wa have learned nothing as yet, with 
regard to the counterfeiting business, but I am very 
sure todo so. I shall follow that up, presently.” 
Lettice was sobbing. 

““O Mr. Ralph! can you ever forgive me?” 

“‘My poor girl! what have I to forgive? You were 
not to blame, Lettice, if even this man, accustomed 
to detect disguises as he is, might have failed. Don’t 
distress yourself.” 

“ But O, Mr. Ralph! to think that I should have 
felt as I have towards you, this long, long time. I 
can’t forgive myself for it, indeed I can’t.” 

“But you must, my poor girl, fur you have been 
more of a sufferer than I have.” 

** Thank God, that he let me live!” she cried, fer- 
vently. ‘O, thank God that I did not die with that 
miserable suspicion upon my soul.” 

‘Hush, Lettice, you will make yourself ill again,” 
said my mother, gently. 

“TI don’t see what we're staying in this horrible 
hole for,” cried Mr. Windle, flourishing his hand- 
kerchief over his eyes. 

“True enough!” cried my father, and came for- 
ward, put his arm about my waist, and kissed me 
fervently. He had not done that since I was a little 
child; it made the tears well up to eyes that had 
scarcely moistened through all these trials. 

There were two handsome carriages at the door, 
and around these a curious crowd had gathered. As 
Lappeared, a voice that had been haranguing the 
crowd stopped suddenly, and a lusty cheer went up. 
“Hurrah, boys, for Mr. Huntington! hurrah for 
Mr. Windle! hurrah for the crowd!” 

‘The horses grew restive, but the practised hands of 
the Jehus guided them safely through the noisy 
throng. 

As we approached Windle House, there seemed an 
unusual stir and bustle about the premises. Sudden- 
ly, as by magic, the grounds became alive with lights. 
Triumphal arches had been hastily erected, and hung 
with many-colored lanterns. The very trees had 
been illuminated. Shouts and laughter and cheers 
resounded on all sides. The servants were almost be- 
side themselves; the townspeople who had heard the 
hews were gathered there, jubilant. Mrs. Windle, 
faded and iJl though she had been for so lung a time, 
sat in her travelling chair by one of the windows of 
the long drawing-room, which was trimmed and fes- 
tooned with flowers. Rose cried, my mother laugh- 
ed and cried together; Mr. Windle hopped about on 
his rheumatic feet, and swore that everybody around 
him should be happy that night. 

A loaded table was standing in the hall for all who 
wished for refreshments; a magnificent banquet 
graced the dining-room. 

“See what it is, you rogue, to get ont of trouble,” 
cried my future father-in-law, with many a curious 
grimace. ‘ You’re a hero, now; asortof king with 
all the people hereabouts. Now those who’ve cried 
you down hardest, will be sure to say, ‘I always told 





detective. 


you so.’ O yes! they all knew you were innocent, 


tion, I saw him take a small square of broken mirror 


knew it perfectly well; they’re not in the least sur- 
prised. But to tell you the truth, I who all along 
protested you were innocent, am the most astonished 
man among them. I’m disappointed, too; wanted 
that trial to come off, you see. We should have heard 
eloquence, I can tell you; ah! we've lost it all now.” 

“ But, papa, you’re not sorry?” cried Rose. 

“Tdon’t know, youngster. It might have been 
rather hard on you to put the marriage off a dozen 
years or so, but then—” 

Rose was off, blushing. 

“Mr. Ralph Huntington, I’m very much pleased 
that you are cleared,” *si4 my future mother-in- 
law, in her slow, concise language. “To be sure it 
has made a great stir, got into all the newspapers, 
and so furth, which made it unpleasant for me. Mr. 
Windle likes such excitement, but it kills me it—real- 
ly was too much for me. However, I am so glad it 
has come out all right. Jt is the first time, I think, 
such 4 scandal has happened to our family, as I was 
telling your mamma.” 

Poor mamma! I thought her cheeks looked very 
flushed, and hastened to comfort her, for really that 
haughty, little-souled Mrs. Windle has not lost her 
love of stinging and taunting to this day, though she 
is always very gracious to my father and myself. 

Lettice is now the wife of an honest man, and a 
gentleman, a school-teacher, and she bears her hon- 
ors well. She is always humble and gentle towards 
me, as if she would atone all her life for her terrible 
suspicions, 

Rose is my beautiful, true and loving wife, and we 
live in that mansion blocked out by my father on the 
knoll, and shall continue, $9 reside there during Mrs. 
Windle’s lifetime. Still, though she is a drawback 
to our complete harmony, yet we are very, very 
happy. 

Frank Bassett is still in prison, and has several 
years yet tostay. I have had one or two conversa- 
tions with him, in which he surprised me by raking 
up little matters which he held against me, which I 
had quite forgotten. His is a very vindictive temper, 
and I have heard that he threatens to be revenged 
on me yet. I dono: fearhim, however. He certain- 
ly showed a tact, oven a genius worthy of better 
aims and_ ends, in his personation of me; timing my 
hours with greai precision; getting control of poor 
Lettice so far, that but for her courage and stinging 
taunts, driving him to madness at the moment of his 
desperation, she would have been a ruined, unhappy 
woman for life, and have brought others down in her 
fall. 

So this is my plain story of my experience of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 


Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR ISAAC CRAIG, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
near Hillsborough, in the county of Down, Ireland, 
in August, 1742. He emigrated to this country in 
1768, and settled at Philadelphia, where he pursued 
the occupation of a carpenter until 1775. It was 
then, that, stimulated by the oppressive conduct of 
Great Britain towards his adopted country, he en- 
rolled himself under the banners of struggling Free- 
dom, and devoted his courage and abilities to the 
service of America. From the Council of Safety of 
Pennsylvania, he received the appointmeut of a lieu- 
tenant of marines, and aided in the capture of several 
vessels laden with ammunitiou and military stores, 
thereby rendering an important service to the inter- 
est of the country, for whose armies such stores were 
then in great demand. In the winter of 1775-6, he 
held the commission of captain of marines on board 
of the Andrea Doria, then commanded by the gallant 
Captain Nicholas Biddle. This vessel formed a part 
of a squadron which, under the command of Commo- 
dore Esek Hopkins, of Rhode !=!and, in Mareh, 1775, 
took possession of the Island of New Provilence, 
where the American force seized and brought away a 
large quantity of military stores, artillery and other 
property. 

In December, 1776, he was appointed a in 
the Pennsylvania Regiment of Artillery, under the 
command of Colonel Thomas Proctor. This was the 
most gloomy period of the war; but it was his good 
fortune to be an actor in that scene which gave a 
hew impetus to our Revolutionary prospects. In the 
capture of the Hessian troops at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, Captain Craig bore a distinguished part, and al- 
80 at the battle of Princeton; and at the battles of 
Germantown and Brandywine he performed his duty 
with vigor and courage. 

General George Rogers Clarke, having planned an 
expedition against the British at Detroit, Captain 
Craig, in 1780, descended the Ohio River, and joined 
him, having under his ad two regi ts of 
artillery. The expedition failed, and Captain Craig 
returned with his command to Fort Pitt. 

In March, 1782, his active services were rewarded 
with a commisson of major in Colonel Proctor’s Reg- 
inent of Artillery, which was conferred upon him by 
Congress, and which gave him rank from the 7th 
of October, 1781. He served until the close of the 
Revolution, and then tock up his permanent resi- 
dence at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was one of 
the earliest settlers of that region, and one of its 
most useful and intelligent citizens. 

He died at Monhour's Island, on the 14th of June, 
1826, in the 84th year of his age. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A DAY IN THE SANCTUM. 


BY MISS L. A. “REALE, 
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« FATHER, [ think I will go to Gotham.” 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
“Yes; but I have had a call.” 
“Well; you’re of age; but I would advise you to 
try and be a little more stable-minded. You have 
got an enviable situation now. The best in the vil- 
. When you have had my experience you will 
find that it is the steady dropping that wears the 
k. »” 
Ory father was always ready with these old saws— 
as some people quote Scripture—and made it answer 
the purpose of logic, I think my father had Poor 
Richard by heart, for this was his only weapon, and 
he assailed me with it upon all occasions of conflict. 
My paternal parent had been the principal mer- 
chant in Winkerhasset for twenty-five years—there 
were two others in the place—and by his industry, 
patience and perseverance had accumulated a snug 
little competence, a part of which he had wisely spent 
in sending me to college, thus laying for me the 
foundation of a brilliant career. 
My first essay after graduating was to take the po- 
sition of assistant teacher in the Winkerhasset Acade- 
my. This gave me a popularity that nothing else 
could have done. I was courted by the first circles. 
I wore my hair long, affected a studied negligence of 
dress, assumed an air of abstracted inspiration, and 
wrote weakly articles for the Gotham Spread Eagle— 
of which my uncle, Aduniram Busbee, was the able 
editor—and, as it soon became the fashion for all 
the young ladies to attend the academy, I cannot 
presume to be ignorant of the attraction, Yet my 
ambition was not satisfied with the highest honors 
Winkerhasset could bestow. My ambition was in- 
satiable. 
I give you this sketch of my former history, that 
you may better understand what seemed inexplicable 
to my father, namely, why I went to Gotham. 
Why did Alexander weep? Why did the notable 
Count Joannes go to New York? 
Because the ‘‘ Hub” was not large enough to hold 
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“\ I demanded a wider field for the exercise of my 
expanding powers. To be a little more explicit, I 
wanted to be an editor. Ihad often hinted as much 
to Uncle Don. But he did not seem to understand 
the case at all. He was a talented man, but he was 
too practical. He had no soul. Why, he even said 
to me on one occasion: 
“It isn’t everybody who can scribble verses, that 
can edit a paper.” 
I forgot to mention that I wrote chiefly for the 

poetical department of the Spread Kagle. 
“ But, uncle, you must admit that natural talent 
will go a great way towards—” 
“Natural fiddlestick! Why, my dear boy, nature 
has nothing more to do with making editors than 
journeymen boot-blacks. You are too romantic—al- 
together too romantic!” 
You will see by this that my uncle was deficient in 
the organ of ideality. 
‘Roll Horace Greeley and Thomas McElrath into 
one,” says Parton, “and you will have a model 
editor ”’—or something of that sort. I fondly applied 
that sentiment to my uncle and myself. 
The call I had received from Gotham was a note 
from my ungle which contained the following inter- 
esting item: 
“Since you are so desirous to try your hand at 
editing, come down to-morrow and undertake the 
honors for a day or two, and if natural genius proves 
superior to acquired talents, I will resign.” 

This was my call, Elysium seemed opening before 
me. The next day I was in Gotham; and the fir 
maidens of Winkerhasset Academy were yawning 
languidly over their books. 


“Sit down Gustave, while I look over theletters. 
You may open those papers.” 
There was half a bushel of papers lying on the 
table. I had removed all the wrappers, and was halt- 
way through the five hundredth chapter of “Our 
Mutual Friend,” before he spoke again, 
“Here it is six o’clock—1 must be off. You wont 
have much to do to-morrow. Make out a column of 
“ odds and ends,” notice these books,puff the theatres, 
write a pieve of poetry, and look after the ads.” 

“ Ads?” 

“ Advertisements. Ads is a printer’s abbreviation. 
And don’t forget to tell the devil that Henry Ward 
Beecher is dead,and he can put George Francis Train 
in the same place.” 

“Henry Ward Beecher dead!” 

“Thunder! You are as stupid as a Brazilian don- 
key. I mean the type is dead.” 

“Q-o.” I understood it quite as well as before. 

“ You can read the proof the foreman will send you, 
You better not read the books you review. Just 
glance at the title-page and the contents, read a few 
sentences in the middle and at the end, and then fol- 
low the advertisements, and fight all the duels.” 

‘“‘ Rather stupendous for the first day.” 

“O not at all—on the contrary quite light. If 
Jobus comes in after the ‘proofs of ‘ Spiritualism,’ tell 
lim to go to the devil. I believe that’s all. Take 
care of yourself.” 

As he started for the quarter-past train, I felt a 
warm conviction that he was quizzing me. That 
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night I dreamed that Minerva or Titania made magic 
circles round my head, that grew into an aureole of 
immortal glory. 
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knew it perfectly well; they’re not in the least sur- 
prised. But to tell you the truth, I who all along 
protested you were innocent, am the most astonished 
man among them. I’m disappointed, too; wanted 
that trial to come off, you see. We should have heard 
eloquence, I can tell you; ah! we've lost it all now.” 


“ But, papa, you’re not sorry?” cried Rose. 


“Tdon’t know, youngster. It might have been 
rather hard on you to put the marriage off a dozen 


; years or so, but then—” 
Rose was off, blushing. 


“Mr. Ralph Huntington, I’m very much pleased 
that you are cleared,” said my future mother-in- 
law, in her slow, concise language. “To be sure it 


has made a great stir, got into all the newspapers, 
and so fourth, which made it unpleasant for me. Mr. 
Windle likes such excitement, but it kills me it—real- 
| ly was too much for me, However, I am so glad it 
has come out all right. Jt is the first time, I think, 
such w Jal has h 1 to our family, as I was 
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telling your mamma.” 
Poor mamma! I thought her cheeks looked very 
flushed, and hastened to comfort her, for really that 
haughty, little-souled Mrs. Windle has not lost her 
love of stinging and taunting to this day, though she 
is always very gracious to my father and myself. 
Lettice is now the wife of an honest man, and a 
gentleman, a school-teacher, and she bears her hon- 
ors well. She is always humble and gentle towards 
me, as if she would atone all her life for her terrible 
suspicions, 
Rose is my beautiful, true and loving wife, and we 

' live in that mansion blocked out by my father on the 
knoll, and shall continue to reside there during Mrs. 
Windle’s lifetime. Still, though she is a drawback 
to our complete harmony, yet we are very, very 
happy. 
Frank Bassett is still in prison, and has several 

_ years yet to stay. I have had one or two conversa- 
tions with him, in which he surprised me by raking 
up little matters which he held against me, which I 
had quite forgotten. His isa very vindictive temper, 
ind I have heard that he threatens to be revenged 
mime yet. Ido not fearhim, however. Hecertain- 
ly showed a tact, even a genius worthy of better 
' aims and_ ends, in his personation of me; timing my 
hours with great precision; getting control of poor 
_ Lettice so far, that but for her courage and stinging 
' ‘aunts, driving him to madness at the moment of his 
lesperation, she would have been a ruined, unhappy 
at for life, and have brought others down in her 
‘all. 


So this is my plain story of my experience of cir- 
‘umstantial evidence. 
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‘ear Hillsborough, in the county of Down, Ireland, 
n August, 1742, He emigrated to this country in 
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‘he occupation of a carpenter until 1775. It was 
hen, that, stimulated by the oppressive conduct of 
‘reat Britain towards his adopted country, he en- 
oiled himself under the banners of struggling Free- 
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‘rvice of America. From the Council of Safety of 
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/hereby rendering an important service to the inter- 
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"the Andrea Doria, then commanded by the gallant 
aptain Nicholas Biddle. This vessel formed a part 

a squadron which, under the command of Commo- 

ore Esek Hopkins, of Khode Island, in Mareh, 1775, 
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here the American force seized and brought away a 
srge quantity of military stores, artillery and other 
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In December, 1776, he was appointed a captain in 

‘ue Pennsylvania Regiment of Artillery, under the 
ommand of Colonel Thomas Proetor. This was the 

10st gloomy period of the war; but it was his good 

‘rtune to be an actor in that scene which gave a 
‘ew impetus to our Revolutionary prospects. In the 

‘pture of the Hessian troops at Trenton, New Jer- 

y, Captain Craig bore a distinguished part, and al- 
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spedition against the British at Detroit, Captain 
raig, in 1780, descended the Ohio River, and joined 

m, having under his command two regiments of 
rtillery. The expedition failed, and Captain Craig 

turned with his command to Fort Pitt. 

In March, 1782, his active services were rewarded 
ith a commisson of major in Colonel Proctor’s Reg- 
sient of Artillery, which was conferred upon him by 
ngress, and which gave him rank trom the 7th 

Ovtober, 1781. He served until the close of the 
evolution, and then took up his permanent resi- 
ence at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was one of 
18 earliest settlers of that region, and one of its 
ost useful and intelligent citizens. 

He died at Monhour's Island, on the 14th of June, 
26, in the 84th year of his age. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A DAY IN THE SANCTUM. 


BY MISS L. A. BEALE. 


«FATHER, [ think I will go to Gotham.” 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

“Yes; but I have had a call.” 

«Well; you’re of age; but I would advise you to 
try and be a little more stable-minded. You have 
got an enviable situation now. The best in the vil- 
lage. When you have had my experience you will 
find that it is the steady dropping that wears the 
rock.” 

My father was always ready with these old saws— 
as some people quote Scripture—and made it answer 
the purpose of logic, I think my father had Poor 
Richard by heart, for this was his only weapon, and 
he assailed me with it upon all occasions of conflict. 

My paternal parent had been the principal mer- 
chant in Winkerhasset for twenty-five years—there 
were two others in the place—and by his industry, 
patience and perseverance had accumulated a snug 
little competence, a part of which he had wisely spent 
in sending me to college, thus laying for me the 
’ foundation of a brilliant career. 

My first essay after graduating was to take the po- 
sition of assistant teacher in the Winkerhasset Acade- 
my. This gave me a popularity that nothing else 
could have done. I was courted by the first circles. 
I wore wy hair long, affected a studied negligence of 
dress, assumed an air of abstracted inspiration, and 
wrote weakly articles for the Gotham Spread Eagle— 
of which my uncle, Adoniram Busbee, was the able 
editor—and, as it soon became the fashion for all 
the young ladies to attend the academy, I cannot 
presume to be ignorant of the attraction. Yet my 
ambition was not satisfied with the highest honors 
Winkerhasset could bestow. My ambition was in- 
satiable. 

I give you this sketch of my former history, that 
you may better understand what seemed inexplicable 
to my father, namely, why I went to Gotham. 

Why did Alexander weep? Why did the notable 
Count Joannes go to New York? 

Because the “‘ Hub” was not large enough to hold 


er I demanded a wider field for the exercise of my 
expanding powers. To be a little more explicit, I 
wanted to be an editor. I.had often hinted as much 
to Uncle Don. But he did not seem to understand 
the case at all. He was a talented man, but he was 
too practical. He had no soul. Why, he even said 
to me on one occasion: 

“ It isn’t everybody who can scribble verses, that 
can edit a paper.” 

I forgot to mention that I wrote chiefly for the 
poetical department of the Spread Eagle. 

“But, uncle, you must admit that natural talent 
will go a great way towards—” 

“Natural fiddlestick! Why, my dear boy, nature 
has nothing more to do with making editors than 
journeymen boot-blacks. You are too romantic—ai- 
together too romantic!” 

You will see by this that my uncle was deficient in 
the organ of ideality. 

“Roll Horace Greeley and Thomas McElrath into 
one,” says Parton, “and you will have a model 
editor”—or something of that sort. I fondly applied 
that sentiment to my uncle and myself. 

The call I had received from Gotham was a note 
from my ungle which contained the following inter- 
esting item: ° 

“Since you are so desirous to try your hand at 
editing, come down to-morrow and undertake the 
honors for a day or two, and if natural genius proves 
superior to acquired talents, I will resign.” 

This was my call. Elysium seemed opening before 
me. The next day I was in Gotham; and the fair 
maidens of Winkerhasset Academy were yawning 
languidly over their books. 


“Sit down Gustave, while I look over theletters. 
You may open those papers.” 

There was half a bushel of papers lying on the 
table. I had removed all the wrappers, and was half- 
way through the five hundredth chapter of ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,” before he spoke again. : 

“Here it is six o’clock—1 must be off. You wont 
have much to do to-morrow. Make out a column of 
“odds and ends,” notice these books,puff the theatres, 
write a piece of poetry, and look after the ads.” 

“ Ads?” 

“ Advertisements. Ads is a printer’s abbreviation. 
And don’t forget to tell the devil that Henry Ward 
Beecher is dead,amd he can put George Francis Train 
in the same place.” 

“Henry Ward Beecher dead!” 

“Thunder! You are as stupid as a Brazilian don- 
key. I mean the type is dead.” 

“OQ-o.” I understood it quite as well as before. 

“ You can read the proof the foreman willsend you. 
You better not read the books you review. Just 
glance at the title-page and the contents, read a few 
sentences in the middle and at the end, and then fol- 
low the advertisements, and fight all the duels.” 

‘Rather stupendous for the tirst day.” 

“O not at all—on the contrary quite light. If 
Jobus comes in after the proofs of ‘ Spiritualism,’ tell 
him to go to the devil. I believe that’s all. Take 
care of yourself.” 

As he started for the quarter-past train, I felt a 
warm conviction that he was quizzing me. That 
night I dreamed that Minerva or Titania made magic 
circles round my head, that grew into an aureole of 


The first thing I did when I took possession of the 
sanctum in the morning, was to indite an ‘Ode to 
Fame,” for the poet’s corner of the Spread Eagle— 
mentally resolving to send a copy of the paper to 
Constantia Bliss, the prettiest girl in Winkerhasset. 
I had honored her with some trifling attention— 
choosing her for the first dance at the Fourth of July 
Ball, and giving her a bouquet of blush roses. I had 
finished the first stanza, and had commenced the 
second: 

“ Goddess benign, give to these parched lips 

A living draught from the Castalian springs,—"’ 


A double knock at the door aroused me from the 
inspiration just as I was pondering upon the merits 
of “ring” and “sing” for the rhyme. A cavalierish 
looking fellow entered, with a beard like a Califor- 
nian, dyed tv the tint of Raven Blacking. 

“Mr. Busbee?” 

“That is my name.” 

“Happy to see you. My name is Podge—Orpheus 
Podge, the world-renowned vocalist.” 

“Tam delighted, Mr. Podge.” 

“T give a concert here to-night. Allow me to pre- 
sent you with tickets. Don’t fail to be there. *Pon 
my word, it is the funniest entertainment you ever 
saw. You will split your sides. Did you ever hear 
me?” . 

“‘T never had the pleasure.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I can’t help laughing myself to think 
of it, Give me a good notice in your paper. Or stay, 
I will write it myself, and save you the trouble.” 
Without waiting for me to reply, he sat down at my 
desk, tossed the ‘Ode to Fame” into a heap, and 
covered a page of fuolscap after this style: 

“ The inhabitants of Gotham and vicinity will unite 
with us in welcoming once more to our shores the 
world-renowned Orpheus Podge—who like the first 
Orpheus charms heaven and earth with his wonder- 
ful music. The sovereigns of the world have hung 
enraptured upon his voice; and the medals and 
badges of their favor would quite turn the head of any 
one less modest than this universal favorite. We give 
this testimony in his behalf—not asa soulless puff, but 
as an unsolicited expression of our admiration, etc.” 
“There,” said he, relieving his vocal organs of a 
quantity of tobacco juice, to the detriment of my pol- 
ished boots—“ you can put in this little notice for me, 
and don’t fail to come yourself.” 

As he went out he stumbled over alittle fiery-looking, 
red-headed man, with a short, thick neck, and pale 
blue eyes, and with a whip in his hand. He came in, 
and placed himself between me and the door. 

“ Are you Mr. Busbee?” 

“ That’s my name.” 

* Are you the editor?” 

“ Pro tempore, yes.” 

“ Well, I came round to give you a thrashing for 
putting my name in your paper, and telling a lie 
about me, Come on, sir.” 

“ But, my dear sir, will you not explain?” 

“Explain! My name is George Henry Smith! 
Now come on. I'll teach you to say I was a rank 
rebel and a traitor!” 

“But I am not the man—you—are—looking—for,”’ 
I gasped, as he cracked the whip close to my ears. 

“ Wh-a-a-t?” 

“My uncle is the editor, and he has just gone to 
Boston. Now explain this matter.” 

“0-0-0! Well, show me yer darned old paper.” 

“TI took up the last edition of the paper, and he 
pointed to a paragraph. 

“There! How does that look for an honest man 
like me to be a-reading?” 

“TI smiled as I read: 

“<« His accomplice, George Henry Smith, was a 
traitor of the deepest dye. He assumed to be a min- 
ister, but was in reality a spy upon Our movements.’ 


your name in South Carolina.” 

“How?” bewildered. 

“ A rebel; who was afterwards killed.” 

“Killed?” 

“ Yes; if you readon you will see—‘ They were both 
afterwards shot as spies at Gettysburg.’” 

«Then, it wasn’t me?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been, unless you have come to 
life again.” 

“ Strange I didn’t think of that—aint it, now?” 

“You should be a little more careful. Think twice 
before you speak,” severely, quoting my father. 

“Tbeg your pardon, sir. Wont you step over to 
the ’xchange?” 

“T thank you I am not one of the bibulous sort, 
good-day.” 

“Good-day, hope you'll ’xcuse me.” 

I picked up my Ode, and my recent experience sug- 
gested the word “sling” as a rhyme for “spring.” 
But before I could make the line, I was interrupted 
again. This time by the imp of the office. 

“More copy, sir. ‘Odds and ends.’ Foreman said 
he wanted ’em right away.” 

“Call again in half an hour.” 

“ Ah, my fine fellow, here’s some copy.” 


about thirty, very near-sighted, and of that wiry, 
nervous temperament which prevents the slightest 
approach to fatness. I mentally called him “ Bones.” 

I was on the point of saying, “‘ who is the editor 
here?” but he spared me the trouble by quietly tak- 
ing my seat at the desk, and saying: 

‘7 saw Mr. Busbee on the cars, and surmised that 
he might need some help to-day, so I made out the 
‘Odds and Ends.’ You are not used to the editorial 
business, I take it.” 

I felt insulted, but was not qu ite sure of it, till the 





immortal glory. 





devil whispered in my ear: 


Well,” said I, “there seems to have beena man of 


The speaker was a cadaverous-looking stripling of 


“Mr. Bubbee told us not to print anything he 
brought. He’s a sucker.” 4 

I assumed my dignity, and told the intruder that I 
could dispense with his services, as my duties were 
by no means onerous.” . 

“O, I wont tax you anything—it is quite a leisure 
day with me,” writing all the time he was talking. 
“Tam writing the editorial.” 

I was in despair. There was my Ode, and there 
was this vampire writing at my desk. I was desper- 
ate, and thought of calling in a policeman. 

*T have some writing to finish, if you will be so kind 
as to let me have the desk.” 

““O yes; certainly. I can write at the table.” 

And so he did for two ‘mortal hours, until I was 
obliged to state that it was my dinner hour—may I 
be forgiven for the falsehood. He kindly offered to 
stay till I returned, but I succeeded in ejecting him, 
by refusing to leave him in charge. 

My mind was so disturbed that poetry was out of 
the question. I don’t know whenever I was so exas- 
perated; but, after all; I learned a lesson in impu- 
dence and coolness from this editorial bore. I after- 
wards learned that he habitually intruded upon the 
Gotham editors, forcing his services upon them, and 
if passable, quite usurping their position. I calmed 
myself somewhat, by writing a notice, of “ Broken 
Lights,” which was an easy task enough, as I only 
made an abstract of a notice in the Atlantic. 

Then there was another knock. I was nearly furi- 
ous. But a slender girl in black appeared. I was 
relieved. I only saw that she was pale, and had 
drooping, weary eyes, as though she had wept much, 
and had a timorous, shrinking address. She was not 
my ideal—too pale, and slender, and small. 
Constantia, with her bloom and good-natured 
plumpness, had abundant hair and magnificent 
waterfall, her easy, unembarrassed manners. She 
‘was a woman to be proud of. I found myself mental- 
ly comparing them. I waited for her to speak. 

“TI broughta MS. I see you sometimes publish 
original articles?” 

“Sometimes. A story?” 

“Yes sir. Could you examine it to-day?” 

As she nervously unclasped her portfolio, I saw 
that her hands were small and delicate as a child’s. 

“Sit down, Miss—” 

* Rosston.” 

“Miss Rosston, I will glance over it,” as she hand- 
ed me the MS. 

It was written in a little, graceful hand, with a fine, 
delicate touch, and with no heavy strokes—I made 
slow progress. i 

“T will read it for you,” she said, timidly, as if she 
knewits success depended on my appreciating it, and 
as though she feared I would lose my patience trying 
to decipher it. 

Her voice was low and sweet, as Annie Laurie’s. 
The story was a simple one, elaborately got up after 
the fashion of small story writers. A love story, of 
course; and of course laid in England, as the writer 
might happen to know something of people nearer 
home. A rich lord fell in love with a poor girl; his 
parents were enraged; he ran away and married her; 
the old folks disinherited him; and then they die,and 
he inherited their possessions. 

There was some merit in the sketch. Much pathos 
and tenderness, some very modest love-making in 
which the lover only ventures to kiss his lady’s hand, 
a heart-rending parting, and an unexpected meeting. 
A poetical appreciation of nature. Yet over all, and 
through all, it was evident that this young little as- 
pirant for literary laurels wrote only from what she 
had read, and not from a full-blossomed experience. 
She depicted sorrow very clearly—I looked at her 
mourning robes—but love was a sentiment she had 
merely heard of. She finished, and waited trembling 
and faint for my decision. 

«Ts it your first effort?” I asked, for she interested 
me, as anew specimen. She was different from the 
Winkerhasset girls. 

“The tirst I ever offered for publication.” 

“Very well indeed for the first attempt. I should 
advise you to cultivate your talents. Write for ac- 
curacy and improvement rather than fame.” I had 
grown quite patronizing. 

“‘Then you would like to publish it?” 

“So young and so aspiring,” I mused. 

“« Well, yes, I think so.” 

*‘ And what are your terms of compensation?” 

I was glad she blushed a little when she asked it— 
for it was all I could bear, as it was. To see that 
pretty mouth say “‘ compensation!” To think of that 
little ethereal creature peddling stories. Filthy lucre! 
I could not have been more shocked to have seen a 
humming-bird suddenly transformed into a pair of 
scissors. Pardon me, venerable readers, I was young, 
and had not learned that even poets sometimes pur- 
chased legs of mutton. 

“Well, really,” I stammered, “I think young 
writers are accustomed to consider it a privilege to 
have their manuscripts published, until they make a 
name.” 

“You don’t mean,sir,”’ and her drooping eyes dilated 
and grew bright, “you don’t mean that editors ex- 
pect to have their columns filled gratuitously? That 
they take the toil and thoughts of men and women, 
to make themselves rich, and never pay for them.” 

“There are so many who take pride in seeing their 
articles in print.” I felt a warm flush mantle my 
own cheek, as though I were guilty of such a vanity 
myself. 

“Write for vanity?” she said. “Did you think I 
took pride in that? Could you, sir, think I sat here 
reading that story with a feeling of self-complacency, 
and only wanted to see it in print?” 





and dollars and cents rose. 
“1 do not like to seem a beggar, sir; but I cannot 
bear to have you think me a conceited simpleton. 
Nothing but the direst necessity ever induced me to 
bring you that manuscript.” 

She burst into tears. I couldn’t bear that. I had 
seen girls cry, and it vexed me. Even Constantia 
once wept in my presence, but I thought she was 
sulky. But here was a depth of soul, a grieved heart, 
a suffering, desolate woman, overcome with the cruel- 
ties of tate and men. I was awed. I could not speak, 
but O how my heart ached. I think [ was never be- 
fore conscious of having a heart. But she dashed 
away the tears in an impatient manner, and went on: 
‘*My mother died ten years ago. My father has 
been dead three months, and my little sister is quite 
feeble. I tried to get a music class; but no one knew 
me, 80 I went to do sewing, but it made my eide ache, 
and I had to give it up. I was the best writer at the 
seminary, so I thought I would try and see what I 
could do. I think I could do chamber-work.” 

She was the pale, patient girl again, and drew her 
shawl about her as if to go. 

‘Stay, Miss Rosston. I will pay you for this story. 
You are right. It is a mean, ignoble swindle (for a 
man to rob young authors of their very life-thoughts 
to enrich their pages and fill their coffers. It is strip- 
ping the early buds from the rosetree, robbing it of 
its bloom and fragrance. Iam not the editor here, or 
I would promise you more, but if ever 1 am an editor, 
I will remember this, that if brains, and study, and 
thought, are worth having, they are worth paying 
for.” 

I gave her ten dollars. 

*T donot wish to appeal to your charity—indeed—” 
“Didn’t I tell you in the first place that I would 
publish it,” ferociously. ‘‘ Now, I say if it is worth 
publishing, it is worth paying for. And it is down- 
right mean and dishonest to take your manuscript 
without paying for it. What interest can you have 
in enriching our paper with the labor of your pen?” 

I was in a tremendous passion. I called editors a 
set of thieving, audacious blackguards—moral garro- 
ters. The lean stripling who had bored my patience 
to death, was the model of modesty compared with 
this class of editors. She thanked me quietly with 
her dark drooping lashes still wet, and rose to go. 

“ But stay, Miss Rosston. Since I know your story, 
may I not talk with you a little about your future?” 

“O, certainly. I am not proud.” 

‘Do you know Latin?” 

“The rudiments, yes. I have read most of Virgil.’’ 

“Good. Mathematics?” 

“Not so well. I never made great proficiency in 
geometry.” 

“ But you understand arithmetic and algebra.” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“And music?” 

“O, sir, music is my passion. I could give up 
everything without a murmur, but my piano.” 

* And French?” 

“* My teacher said I pronounced very well indeed, 
and she was a Frenchwoman.” 

“Now, have you any objection to going into the 
country?” 

No, what do you mean?” 

“T live in the country, and I want you to go home 
with me.” 

“Sir!” 

There were fear, surprise, doubt, a crouching tiger 
in her tone and waiting look. I saw it all, and the 
blood surged in a mighty flood over my brows. 

“Can you not trust me? Do you think that lam 
a—” I suddenly remembered that she had said 
nothing to offend me. 

“*T forgot that you do not know me. I ama teacher 
in the Winkerhasset Academy—you have heard it?” 

She never had. 

“TI am thinking of leaving it, for a position in the 
city, and I am sure you can take my place.” 

“O, sir!” 

If I had lived in the days of chivairy, how many 
lances I would have broken for some fair maiden with 
drooping eyes, and sweet patient lips, only to kiss her 
wee whitehand. Here I had given up my proud po- 
sition in Winkerhasset, the full-orbed smile of my 
Constantia—for a pale woman’s tears. What would 
Uncle Don say. Wouldn’t my father fling Pvor 
Richard at me by the volume. Well I could earn my 
living better than she could, on the starvation prices 
for women’s work in the great city. How thanktul 
one ought to be that he is a man, and don’t have to 
make shirts at eight cents apiece, and sleep in an 
attic, and do without cigars. What a dreadful thing 
it must be to be a woman! 

“Please to give me your address, and I will arrange 
all this to your liking, and put you in a place better 
suited to your merits, I trust.” 

** Here is my address, and here are some references, 
as to my worthiness.” 

What a practical little woman she was. I had not 
thought of doubting her truth. She went out, and I 
smoked a cigar, and tossed my “‘ Ode ” into the waste 
basket, and let “scissors ”’—the editors never-failings 
friend—furnish the poem for the week. 

Then the foreman came in. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Busbee, but don’t you think this notice of Podge 
rather ‘ steep?’ ” 

I supposed that “steep” was another printer’s 
term, so I said: 

“‘ Well, I don’t know. What is your opinion?” 

“J think he’s a humbug, and it would be scarcely 
a credit to the paper to endorse him in this way.” 

“Would you mind writing a notice yourself, Mr. 
Thomas.” 








































































THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








“If you wish.” 


* puff,” as he called it. 


vertisement.” 


to be an editor. 


said it for fear my uncle had heard. 


is the poetry? A fine selection.” 


of the academy. 


I went to see her oftener than ever. 
extremely beautiful. 


three months when I came from Gotham to see her, 


established there, and Constantia evidently neglected 
me for him. 

“Do you think they are engaged?” I asked, dole- 
fully, of Jeanie Rosston. 

“IT think they are,” she sighed. ‘I’m very sorry 
for you, Mr. Busbee.” 

How tender and lovely her eyes looked. 

“Why, sorry, Jeanie?” 

“ Because—because, you loved her.” 

0, I didn’t love her. I admired her brilliant 
beauty, but I have always loved some one else. You 
don’t pity me now?” 
“Not if she loves you.” 
There was no arch coquetry there. I did not think 
of it then, but I now remember that she said it ina 
weary way, witha half sigh, and that old, pale, deso- 
late look on her face. She needed to be shielded 
from the rude blast, poor dove. 
“ That is what I would like to know. Do you think 
she does?” 
“T should think she would,” looking up into my 
face with her truthful, earnest eyes. 
I don’t know what she saw there. I only know 
that the next moment she was half-crushed in my 
arms—I’m too rough to care for such a tender little 
flower—and clinging to me with both arms about my 
neck. I might have held her thus forever, but we 
were roused by the startled voice of Constantia, 
crying: 
“Q-o! Ex-cuse me.” 
“O, certainly—it’s all right—it’s only Constantia, 
darling.” 
“T only wanted to say,” resumed the Venus, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Jones would like you for groomsman.” 
“With all my heart, Con., and two dozen kisses 
for the bride!” 
“i'm sure Jeanie will be bridesmaid?” 
“ Yes indeed,” I answered for her; for the foolish 
little thing was so frightened she could not speak. 
“*T calmed her fears and she was calm, 

And told her love with virgin pride, 
And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright, my beauteous bride.” 


THE CRY ON THE MOOR. 








“O, WHAT was that? Hark!” And Isabel Tre- 
gowan turned pale and dropped her work on her lap, 
as a faint sound came from afar through the stillness 
of the night air. It might have been the cry of a 
startled plover—the distant echo of some shout in the 
town far across the moors; it might have been the 
cry for help from one human voice—which the young- 
est of the two Tregowan sisters evidently thought it 
was; but it was so faint, so distant and indistinct, it 
1 nor ble cause for the effect it had upon 





her. 

So evidently thought a very young and fair-haired 
girl—a lovely, Hebe-like thing, almost a child still in 
appearance, as in knowledge of the sin and sorrow of 
the world—for she looked up with a merry laugh. 
““Why, Izzy, you quite startled me, and all for 
such a thing as that. Depend on it, it’s your old 
friend the owl, lighted on his first mouse to-night. 
Frank would call that nervous.” And the fair cheek 
flushed ever so faintly as she named Tregowan. 

“It was because of Fr—,” Isabel began, and then 
stopped abruptly. A warning look from her elder 
« Sister checked the words upon her lips, and she stooped 
for her work, murmuring something inaudible the 
while, as a feigned conclusion to the broken sentence. 
Rhoda Tregowan, a woman verging now on middle 
’ life, was standing by the tea-table, busy with its 
comfortable cares, when that sound had penetrated 
into the snug Cornish sitting-room. She, too, had 
paled a little, and the hands that moved among the 
cups had trembled for a second; but no sound or 
sign visible to her two companions had escaped her. 
She was a woman, had lived her woman’s life, and 
learned and profited by the lessons that life had 


He produced the following rather ambiguous 


“ PODGE AGAIN.—The admirers of this unique vo- 
calist will doubtless be pleased to have another op- 
portunity to extend to him their patronage to-night. 
Those who enjoy such entertainments will no doubt 
be highly pleased with his performances. See ad- 


I began to believe there was much in knowing how 


“Tf you will cut out a few items of news, Mr. Bus- 
bee, we shall have all the Odds and Ends we want.” 
“Help yourself to the exchanges and cut away. 
I’m green, you know.” I looked ronnd as soon as I 


“Would you like me to read the proof,” asked the 
obliging Thomas. ‘I am not very busy to-day. This 


So the day passed off as many a stormy day has 
done before, in peace and quietness. Uncle Don was 
delighted with my work, and immediately offered me 
the place of sub-editor, at a salary nearly double that 


When I went home Miss Rosston accompanied me. 
The young ladies of the academy suddenly concluded 
that they were old enough to leave school, and Con- 
stantia kindly found a boarding-place for my pro- 
tege at her house. Constantia was kind-hearted, and 
I thought her 


But the fair were ever fickle; and at the end of 


I found a captain with a ferocious moustache quite 


were over for them for a space. They had had a ful 
could remember very well; but if it were not so, i 


again, why, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” 


was absolute necessity; above all, of the younger. 


briskly: 


We should make but sorry housekeepers for Frank in 


things. 

The little tea-table, about which Rhoda had been 
busy this evening, was rich in old-fashioned china 
and sparkling silver, and, drawn up between a com- 
fortable easy chair and the bright fire, looked nowise 
out of place among the other furniture, though some 
of that was of very elegant make, and costly in style, 
all more belonging to the days when the Tregowans 
would have stood a contested election for the county, 
than to the present time, when Frank was only 
superintendent to some of the Cornish mines. Two 
or three vases full of sweet flowers, November though 
it was, pervaded the room with a delicious fragrance. 
The piano was open, and Frank’s favorite song placed 
ready for him, while Rose’s harp was drawn within 
reach, that she might add the chords he loved so well 
to Isabel's accompaniment. Altogether, it was a 
home that would shine very fair in the distance, to 
the imagination of a man tired with a hard day’s 
work of mine inspecting, and dragging his weary 
limbs over some miles of desolate moor—a home no 
true-hearted man would delay hastening back to, his 
day’s work done, without good cause. 
Rhoda had been out of the room fur a few minutes. 
Presently she returned, and said, carelessly: 
“Tf Frank comes back at all to-night, he must be 
here in two minutes. At any rate, I shan’t wait long- 
er for him. We dined very early on your account, 
Miss Rose, and half-past seven is quite late enough 
for tea.”’ 
“Why i? Did-he say he shouldn’t come? Why 
should there be any ‘if’ to-night?” And Rose raised 
her head a little impatiently, that she might look in 
Rhoda’s face. Isabel looked, too, but spoke not a 
word. 
“Why, my impetuous darling, don’t you know 
there is always an if where a busy man is concerned? 
You know yourself that Frank has had to stop at his 
office all night before now; and though he did not 
say he should not come home, he did, if you remem- 
ber, that he was going to Mr. Pendard’s, and that is 
why I think there is very good reason for an if 
to-night.” 
“O yes, I remember he said that; but I never 
thought it would keep him away all night—did you, 
Isabel? And the lovely, childlike face shadowed 
like an April sky. . 
“Of course not,” Isabel answered, hastily, almost 
crossly; “ and I can’t think why Frank always will 
mix himself up with other people’s business, espe- 
cially if there is danger.” 
“‘Danger!” And Rose’s sweet lips remained part- 
ed, and her eyes grew wild with terror, as they 
sought Rhoda’s. 
“ Nonsense, Isabel!”” And Rhoda spoke sharply. 
‘* How can you terrify her, and be so absurd yourself? 
What ails you to-night? No, my darling; Isabel is 
taking fright at her own thoughts. Frank would 
scold us all round, if he came in just now—and witl, 
depend on it, by-and by, if we can’t behave better.” 
“But what did Isabel mean?” Rose persisted, 
calmed, but not satistied. 
‘Why, I suppose she was thinking of the colliers 
instead of the miners, my dear. When they choose 
to get dissatisfied and strike, they are very tormidable 
people to their employers. Mr. Pendard has a new 
assistant, a Scotchman, who has been trying 4 new 


cup of both in years gone by—years which she alone 


the dark waters were hastening on towards them 
But it was no 
use going to meet them half way—it was no use to 
cloud the happy girlhood of the others before there 


Frank’s darling, his promised wife, the child to whom 
she felt like a mother; so she turned towards those 
two before Isabel had recovered her work, and said, 


‘True, Rose, Isabel mustn’t take fright at fancies. 


his lone moorland home, if every cry of the evening 
is to scare our senses away.” And Rose laughed; 
and though Isabel’s roses did not come back, she 
began stitching again, and tried to talk of other 


1 
pect him.” 
f| Godfrey did not answer. 


, | and so said “ good-night,” and hastened away. 


the garden leading out to the moorland—alread 


turned. Rhoda stood close by. He could not se 


going to seek Frank.” 


assent, 


you may do; good you cannot.” 


man she loves when danger threatens him!” 


good, you cannot. Go home!” 


missively, almost reverentially, ‘I will.” 


that pretty sitting-room, to play her elder sister’s— 
almost mother’s part. It seemed very strange to her 
—but she was thankful, most thankful. that so it was 
—but Godfrey’s visit, instead of rousing the girls’ 
terrors afresh, had dispersed them. Even Isabel for- 
got her fright, and they were chatting and laughing 
as usual; only, when bedtime came, Rose gave a lit- 
tle sigh as she was folded in Rhoda’s arms for the 
“ good-night” that had been hers for some fifteen 
years now, and said: 
“T wish Frank would tell me when he can’t come 
back. However, the evening’s over, now, and to- 
morrow night he will be home.” 
Home! Would Frank Tregowan ever see his home 
again? That was the question which kept Rhoda 
awake the whole night through—that was the ques- 
tion which brought her pale and heavy eyes, to parry, 
with a true tale of headache, the fond anxieties of 
Isabel and Rose, in the morning—that was the ques- 
tion which seemed to grow in intensity as the day 
wore on—the question the servants began to ask, as 
news of a terrible riot among Mr. Pendard’s miners 
the night before, came to the lonely house on the 
moor; of the military “‘ being out,”’ of the burning of 
the ‘new man’s’ house, of blood having been spilt, 
and of murder having been done. Finally, it was the 
question that rose to Isabel’s pale lips, but found no 
utterance—the question that shaped itself in Rose’s 
startled heart, and stilled its beating for a second or 
so—the question that sent her sobbing into Rhoda’s 
arms, who gave earnest thanks for those childlike 
tears, as she received her—the question that, as the 
day and others wore themselves away, changed the 


ing round by Mr. Pendard’s; so I, for one, don’t ex- 


He said a word or two to 
Rose, looked at a book Isabel wished him to notice. 
He held it upside down—but happily neither he nor 
Isabel saw that—and then got up, saying, “he had 
not time to stay to-night; he had only looked in,” 


He was already on the threshold of the side door in 


striding out into the dark night. It was very dark, 
and a cold, chilling wind was rising, which sounded 
mournfully in the tops of the firs, when a hand on 
his shoulder arrested his progress. He started and 


her face—it was as white as marble, and her lips 
quivered—but he heard the trembling of the tones 
she vainly essayed to steady, as she said, “ you are 


He did not answer, but his silence gave evidence of 


“No, Godfrey Bertram, go back to your own 
home;” and there was authority in her voice. “ You 
will only endanger two lives instead of one. Harm 


“ How can you tell?” was the almost angry answer. 
“Do you think I can stay quietly at home, and 
Frank exposing himself to danger? If he were not 
my friend, my brother all but, how could I answer it 
to the cousin you have taken to your home—my little 
orphan Rose—if I failed to do my utmost to aid the 


“ Godfrey Bertram, go home,” answered Rhoda, in 
a tone that awed, thrilled the young man, and carried 
conviction to his heart, in spite of his reason, as it 
were. “Do you forget what I have gone through? 
These things are no terrors tome. Do you forget 
the story of my youth—what I have lived through? 
Then believe me. I say again, you may do harm, 


There was a pause. Then Godfrey answered-sub- 
They wrung each other’s hands, and he passed 


forth into the night slowly and sadly, and Rhoda 
more slowly still went back into the cheerful light of 


life—where was his body? To find that would be 
some consolation, the desolate bereaved ones began 
to think, as day after day went by, and there was no 
news—none; only that the seekers were more and 
more convinced that he, too, had been murdered, 
and bis body carefully concealed—probably on ac- 
count of his own men, whose feelings towards him 
were well known, and who, it was most likely consid- 
ered, would take summary and fierce vengeance on 
y his murderers, his death once proved; for the Cornish 
miners at the far extremity of the county were some- 
what of a rude set in those days, though fast improy- 
ing. As it was, there was already a murmuring 
among the men—a sullen, threatening growl, like 
¢ | the early signs of a coming storm; and it required all 
the vigilance of the authorities to prevent a regular 
outbreak—a downright fight between the two sets, 
There had already been one“or two hand-to-hand 
encounters between a few of them, and broken heads 
and bruised bodies had bec: the result; but no fur- 
ther light upon the mystery, no trace of the missing 
man. Several affirmed to have seen him in the thick 
of the fray—some had been close to him. A few de- 
clared he had been close to the Scotchman when he 
was struck down; but after that he had vanished, as 
though the earth itself i242 swallowed him. Even 
the ringleaders of the riot themselves declared, with 
every appearance of truth, that though they had 
seen him then, they never ‘set eyes on him after,” 
So said the soldiers—so said all. Tie more the mat- 
ter was investigated, the closer grew the mystery, 
And days grew into weeks, and weeks into months, 
The ringleaders were committed to take their trial at 
their own assizes; the murdered man was buried. 
The obnoxious “ new man,” contrary to all expecta- 
fion, was recovering, though so slowly, that, as the 
men openly said, “ ‘lhe hurts ’ul be a cautioning, ’ee 
doe see, to leave meddling”—meddling being their 
expression for any attempt at improvement or alter- 
ation in the svstem pursued with them and the 
mines, if injudiciously attempted. All this had 
chanced, and the dead foreman’s widow had been 
startled from her sleep at midnight to find thata 
something, thrown crashing through her bedroom 
window, was a large sum of money—large, consider- 
ing whence it came—wrapped in a bit of paper, on 
which was scrawled, ‘“ From them as meant no mis- 
chief to Jem, nor to shed life-blood at all.” A strange 
and somewhat touching acknowledgment ot error 
from those rude men. All these events had come 
and gone, and stiil Tregowan’s fate was wrapped in 
mystery. 

Christmas had come and passed. Ah! what a sea- 
son it was in that desolate house! And yet there was 
one ray of brightness, for, on the very Christmas day 
itself, Rose Bertram rallied from the sick bed, which 
had been like to be one of death, and gladdened 
Rhoda’s heart by one look like the old ones—like, yet 
how unlike! It was as though an angel’s spirit had 
replaced the childlike one; and yet not that, for, 
mingled with the sweet and holy resignation of the 
expression, was a something so pathetically mournful, 
so yearningly wistful, that it wrung the hearts of 
those who met it. Poor little Rose! If Rhoda had 
ever doubted the reality of her affection for Frank, 
her real knowledge of her own heart’s feelings, those 
doubts were painfully, but for ever, laid to rest. 

One cold, January day Rhoda was walking slowly 
up and down the garden; she was almost exhausted 
by her untiring attendance on Rose, and had come 
out for her health’s sake, and believed she was doing 
herself good, though she was lost in a sad reverie, 
aud was growing every moment colder and colder. 
She was roused by hearing herself called in a low, 
half-fearful voice. She turned, =nd leaning over the 
garden wall saw a wretched, half-starved woman 
looking on her with bright, restless eyes, which 





light-hearted, somewhat careless child into a thought- 
ful, suffering woman. 
The worst of all was, that no certain news could be 
obtained. That Frank had gone to Mr. Pendard’s 
was very sure; that he had gone with the “new 
man” among the miners, into the very midst of the 


i to have a fascination in their gaze. She 
seemed unable to remove her own from them. Where 
had she seen that face before? O! she remembered 
now, and shuddered as she thought. It was the wife 
of one of Mr. Peudard’s miners, the most insubordi- 
nate and turbulent of them ali—a man who had been 
dismissed on that account from his employment, be- 


4 io 


plan with his miners, and the men don’t like it. 


what Isabel has in her head, I suppose—only dressed 
up in rather exaggerated colors—forgetting, as I said, 
that we are in Cornwall, not Yorkshire.” 

Rose asked a few more questions, then seemed 
happier, and presently Rhoda poured out the tea, 
and told the girls, as she did so, that she had a* sort- 
ing job,” which had been waiting an evening like 
this, when they should be uninterrupted, but which 
she very much wanted done—would they help her? 
And so they got into talk on domestic cares, and their 
fright was forgotten by one, if not two, of the party. 
Two or three great piles of linen had already been 
brought down and heaped on the tables and chairs, 
and they were just about to begin their task, when a 
man’s step was heard advancing up the hall from the 
back of the house. 

“There’s Frank!” cried Isabel, whose anxiety 
must have wonderfully impaired her powers of dis- 
criminating sound that night, for Rose’s face, after 
flushing an instant, looked blankly disappointed, and 
Rhoda quietly said, “ No, it is Godfrey.” 

And Godfrey Bertram, Isabel’s own aftianced hus- 
band, it proved to be. He opened the dvor, and cast 


a quick, anxious glance round the room, before giving 
his evening greetings; and almost beture they were 
over, he asked, eagerly: 


“Did Frank say he should not come home 
to-night?” 





taught her. She had hoped that trouble and trial 





* No,” was Rhoda's quick reply; “but he was go- 


That is what Frank is gone to him about, and that is 


excited throng, was also ascertained; but after that, 
not all Godfrey Bertram’s untiring researches, not all 
that the vigilant police could do—excited, as they 
were, to the very utmost by the promise of large re- 
wards, could bring one wore fact to light—one trace 
of the lost one, dead or alive. Murder had been 
done. One of the foremen had ‘been killed; the 
Scotchman himself was so seriously wounded that 
little hope was at first entertained of his recovery; 
but the dead body and the wounded one both were 
found and cared for a few minutes after the affray, 
which had been cut short by the prompt arrival of 
the military—sent for, as it was afterwards discov- 
ered, by poor Frank Tregowan’s forethought—his 
usual care for saving people even from the result of 
their own rashness. 

Where was he, then? the one against whom the 
miners could have little or no cause of complaint— 
for he had nothing to do with Mr. Pendard’s men; 
and as to his own, who .were quietly occupied with 
their work at the time, and among whom no discon- 
tent had ever risen, he was respected, and, by a few 
who knew him best, loved, as a just and kind, if 
rather too uncompromising and upright a master— 

stern, perhaps, a very little, where willful neglect of 
duty was concerned. 

Where, where was he, the idolized, affectionate 

brother—the doting, fondly-loved lover—the true 

friend, whose value was never so well known, so just- 

ly felt as now, when he was lost to them forever? 

Where was he? or rather—for alas! it became a 

greater certainty every hour that he could not be in 





fore the riots had openly broken forth. The man had 
been among the rioters on that night, but had not 
taken a very active part, it had appeared, and, there- 
fore, he had not been detained in custody. All this 
Rhoda knew, and something more—that she had re- 
lieved this woman and her children when on the point 
of starvation,after the husband’s dismissal from work. 
She had spoken to Frank about it, 2nd he had shaken 
his head, and said it was a bad precedent to relieve 
men who behaved like Treggan, but the woman must 
not starve. She had seen him drop a shilling himself 
as he passed her on the road. All this flashed back 
upon her mind, and she could hardly control her agi- 
tation, to ask coldly what she wanted there again. 
“What do ye need if ye’re clemmed?” was the 
sharp answer, not uncivilly spoken, however. 
Something, she knew not what—an impulse—in- 
duced Rhoda to answer, bitterly: 

“Are we likely to care how clemmed a miner’s 
wife may be now?” 

“ Ay,” answered the woman, boldly; ‘and ye may 
bless a miner’s wife before long. “Give me the food 
he never grudged.” 

Rhoda started, and looked long and penetratingly 
at the woman. Nan Tregyan neither cowered nor 
shrank beneath thai questioning look, but gave back 
stare for stare, not insolently, but intelligently, 
strangely. Rhoda made a step towards her, then 
hesitated, smiled bitterly at her own fully, and, turn- 
ing quickly away, muttered: 

“Go round; I wiil give you food.” 





“Yes; and I need good food tov, something tit for 
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r thing ye 
sick. I’ve one ailing at home. Some’ 
eid give to your brother—your little brother an’ he 


was ill.” 


made a gesture of prohibition towards the woman. 
Brother! She dare utter such a name to her now! 


abashed, “ for his sake. And she, the pretty child, is 
looking up again—the Rosebud, isn’t she?” 


she stirred. 


put this woman’s sudden presence and words had 
stirred her strangely. It was the first time she had 
come in contact with any of the 
night. She answered shortly and impatiently, and 
hurried away. 
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Rhoda turned once again, impatient, angry, and 


«Yes, and ye'll give it me,” was Nancy’s reply, un- 


And she looked determined to have an answer ere 


Rhoda’s brain felt on fire. She hardly knew why, 


miners since that 


But that was by no means the last of Nancy Treg- 
gan’s visits—rather the first; for regularly now, once, 
sometimes twice, a week she re-appeared,and though 
Rhoda constantly promised herself that day’s supply 
of food should be the last, it re peated happened the 
n’s basket never went back empty. 
"the ringleaders’ trial had been delayed, in the hope 
of finding further evidence against them by the dis- 
covery of Tregowan’s body; but as that hope proved 
vain, like every other effort to obtain the slightest 
clue to his fate, they were at last brought to the bar 
and received their sentence. It was the very day 
after their trial, and Rhoda was sitting by the sofa on 
which Rose lay, revolving in her mind the expediency 
of a removal from Cornwall, an entire rooting up of 
old ties and associations—a subject much discussed in 
private between herself and Godfrey Bertram, of late 
—when she heard the sharp swing of the garden gate, 
and saw Nancy Treggan, basketless this time, stalk- 
ing up the gravel path, straight towards the window 
where they were sitting. The window was open, for 
the air was baliny and soft, with a delicious spring 
fragrance clinging about it, and she had hoped it 
would do Rose good—bring some faint touch of color 
back to the pale cheeks of her darling. But Nancy 
Treggan! For Rose to see her! O, could she spirit 
her away? But that was impossible; for already 
Nancy had reached the window, had planted herself 


reading, with curious eyes, the changes which illness 
had made in the Rosebud’s bloom. 
“Nancy, you should not—” Rhoda began, rather 
mildly, for she hoped to wile her away. p 
“Not come here? Well, it’s likely I mayn’t much 
oftener, but I must have what I’ve come for now; 
and that,” she added, after satisfying herself, by a 
cautious glance round the room, that no one was 
there except Rhoda and her charge, “ is just a bit of 
money—a matter of thirty puns—now.” 
No one replied. Rose was looking curiously, pain- 
fully at her, trying toremember her. Rhoda was too 
utterly thunder-struck at her cool audacity to find 
words fit for areply. A strange sort of smile flitted 
over the woman’s face, as she looked from one to the 
other. It was an intelligent face, and if Rhoda had 
not been so terribly pre-occupied of late, she would 
have noticed how old, and gray, and careworn, it had 
ince she first saw it. 

wi tana, this is too much,” Rhoda said, at last. 
“You forget yourself strangely—and I shall stop 
food now.” 

oe te wont,” Nancy answered, quickly, ‘for I 
shan’t ask it; but ye give me the puns ”"—and again 
her eyes looked from one to the other with a strange, 
bright intelligence. Rhoda shook her head, and the 
action spoke greater firmness of resolve that had her 
words. Nancy changed her attitude suddenly, im- 
petuously, and holding up one hand in the air, waved 
the fore-finger sclemnly to and fro, a8 she said, 
rningly: 
hi Rhoda Tregowan, be warned. Give me the 
money, and before to-morrow’s night is closed ye’ll 
thank God that ye did more heartily than ye thanked 
him yet for aught, I’m thinking. And you,” she 
added, turning with a softer tone and manner to 
Rose, “ you’d bid her give me tbe double and the 
treble, if ye could see what I know.” 
Rose started up. For the first time since her ill- 
ness, the bloom flooded back again into her white 
cheeks, and with eager, panting breath, she cried: 
“ You know of him! O, tell me, tell me, for pity’s 
fake!” 
The earnest look, the pitiful pleading of that voice, 
Nancy Treggan had not bargained for. She hid her 
face in her one hand, and held up the other as if to 
wari off those tones. ‘Don’t ye, dear. O, don’t ye 
now. I dare not say a word; but O, make her give 
me the money, poor flower, and then—O, I swear it’s 
truth I’m telling,” and Nancy herself fairly sobbed. 
Rhoda felt bewildered—uncertain. Rose, after a 
moment, was the most self-possessed of the three. 
She got off her sofa, tottered to Rhoda’s side, put her 
hands on her shoulder, and said, earnestly: 

* “Rhoda, for my sake, give it to her. It is our only 
chance.” 
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The words were spoken very quietly, and Rhoda 


back and placed some notes and gold in the woman's 
hands. She felt stunned, and acted mechanically, as 


“God bles ye both! To-morrow night,” 
gone! : 
To-morrow night! 
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life—where was his body? To find that would be 
some consolation, the desolate bereaved ones be, 
to think, as day after day went by, and there ns 
news—none; only that the seekers were more ona 
more convinced that he, too, had been murdered 
and bis body carefully concealed—probably on no. 
count of his own men, whose feelings towards him 
were well known, and who, it was most likely consid- 
ered, would take summary and fierce vengeance o; 
his murderers, his death once proved; for the Comin 
miners at the far extremity of the county were some. 
what of a rude set in those days, though fast improv. 
ing. As it was, there was already a murmuri 
among the men—a sullen, threatening growl like 
the early signs of a coming storm 3 and it required all 
the vigilance of the authorities to prevent a regular 
outbreak—a downright fight between the two sets, 
There had already been one*or two hand-to-hand 
encounters between a few of them, and broken heads 
and bruised bodies had been the result; but no fur- 
ther light upon the mystery, no trace of the .missin 
man. Several affirmed to have seen him in the thick 
of the fray—some had been close to him. A few de- 
clared he had been close to the Scotchman when he 
was struck down; but after that he had vanished, as 
though the earth itself had swallowed him. Even 
d | the ringleaders of the riot themselves declared with 
every appearance of truth, that though they had 
seen him then, they never “set eyes on him after,” 
je | So said the soldiers—so said all. The more the mat- 
e | ter was investigated, the closer grew the mystery, 
And days grew into weeks, and weeks into months, 
The ringleaders were committed to take their trial at 
their own assizes; the murdered man was buried. 
The obnoxious “ new man,” contrary to all expecta. 
fion, was recovering, though so slowly, that, as the 
men openly said, “‘ The hurts ’ul be a cautioning, ’ee 
doe see, to leave meddling ”—meddling being their 
expression for any attempt at improvement or alter- 
ation in the system pursued with them and the 
mines, if injudiciously attempted. All this had 
chanced, and the dead foreman’s widow had been 
startled from her sleep at midnight to find thata 
something, thrown crashing through her bedroom 
window, was a large sum of money—large, consider- 
ing whence it came—wrapped in a bit of paper, on 
which was scrawled, “ From them as meant no mle- 
chief to Jem, nor to shed life-blood at all.” A strange 
and somewhat touching acknowledgment ot error 
mies those rude men. All these events had come 
and gone, and still Tregowan 
onc g ’s fate was wrapped in 
Christmas had come and passed. Ah! what @ sea- 
son it was in that desolate house! and yet there was 
one ray of brightness, for, on the very Christmas day 
itself, Rose Bertram rallied from the sick bed which 
had been like to be one of death, and ginddened 
Rhoda’s heart by one look like the old ones—like, yet 
how unlike! It was as though an angel’s spirit had 
replaced the childlike one; and yet not that, for, 
mingled with the sweet and holy resignation of the 
expression, was a something so pathetically mournful 
so yearningly wistful, that it wrung the hearts of 
those who met it. Poor little Rose! If Rhoda had 
ever doubted the reality of her affection for Frank 
her real knowledge of her own heart’s feelings theve 
doubts were painfully, but for ever, laid to reut. 
One cold, January day Rhoda was walking slowly 
up and down the garden; she was almost exhausted 
by her untiring attendance on Rose, and had come 
out for her health’s sake, and believed she was doing 
herself good, though she was lost in @ sad reverie 
aud was growing every moment colder and colder, 
She was roused by hearing herself called in a low. 
half-fearful voice. She turned, and leaning over the 
garden wall saw a wretched, half-starved woman 
looking on her with bright, restless eyes, which 
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seemed unable to remove her own from them. Where 
had she seen that face before? O! she remembered 
now, and shuddered as she thought. It was the wife 
of one of Mr. Pendard’s miners, the most insubordi- 
nate and turbulent of them all—a man who had been 
dismissed on that account from his employment, be- 
fore the riots had openly broken forth. The ian bad 
been among the rioters on that night, but had not 
taken a very active part, it had appeared, and, there- 
fore, he had not been detained in custody. An this 
Rhoda knew, and something more—that she had re- 
lieved this woman and her children when on the point 
of starvation,after the husband’s dismissal from work 
She had spoken to Frank about it, and he had ebiddiein 
his head, and said it was a bad precedent to relieve 
men who behaved like Treggan, but the woman must 
not starve. She had seen him drop a shilling himself 
as he passed her on the road. All this flashed back 
upon her mind, and she could hardly control her agi- 
tation, to ask coldly what she wanted there again. 

“What do ye need if ye’re clemmed?” was the 
sharp answer, not uncivilly spoken, however. 

Something, she knew not what—an impulse—in- 
duced Rhoda to answer, bitterly: 

“Are we likely to care how clemmed a miner’s 
wife may be now?” 

“Ay,” answered the woman, boldly; “and ye may 
bless a miner’s wife before long. “Give me the tvod 
he never grudged.” 

Rhoda started, and looked long and penetratingly 
at the woman. Nan Treggan neither cowered nor 
shrank beneath that questioning look, but gave back 
stare for stare, not insolently, but intelligently 
strangely, Rhoda made a step towards her then 
hesitated, smiled bitterly at her own fully, and ‘tame 
ing quickly away, muttered: , 

“Go round; I will give you food.” 
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the sick. I’ve one ailing at home. Something ye 
would give to your brother—your little brother an’ he 
was ill.” 

Rhoda turned once again, impatient, angry, and 
made a gesture of prohibition towards the woman. 
Brother! She dare utter such a name to her now! 
“Yes, and ye’ll give it me,” was Nancy’s reply, un- 
abashed, ‘for his sake. And she, the pretty child, is 
looking up again—the Rosebud, isn’t she?” 

And she looked determined to have an answer ere 
she stirred. 

Rhoda’s brain felt on fire. She hardly knew why, 
put this woman’s sudden presence and words had 
stirred her strangely. It was the first time she had 
come in contact with any of the miners since that 
night. She answered shortly and impatiently, and 
hurried away. 

But that was by no means the last of Nancy Treg- 
gan’s visits—rather the first; for regularly now, once, 
sometimes twice, a week she re-appeared,and though 
Rhoda constantly promised herself that day’s supply 
of food should be the last, it somehow happened the 
woman’s basket never went back empty. 

The ringleaders’ trial had been delayed, in the hope 
of finding further evidence against them by the dis- 
covery of Tregowan’s body; but as that hope proved 
vain, like every other effort to obtain the slightest 
clue to his fate, they were at last brought to the bar 
and received their sentence. It was the very day 
after their trial, and Rhoda was sitting by the sofa on 
which Rose lay, revolving in her mind the expediency 
of a removal from Cornwall, an entire rooting up of 
old ties and associations—a subject much discussed in 
private between herself and Godfrey Bertram, of late 
—when she heard the sharp swing of the garden gate, 
and saw Nancy Treggan, basketless this time, stalk- 
ing up the gravel path, straight towards the window 
where they were sitting. The window was open, for 
the air was balmy and soft, with a delicious spring 
fragrance clinging about it, and she had hoped it 
would do Rose good—bring some faint touch of color 
back to the pale cheeks of her darling. But Nancy 
Treggan! For Rose to see her! O, could she spirit 
her away? But that was impossible; for already 
Nancy had reached the window, had planted herself 
in front, rested her arms upon the ledge, and was 
reading, with curious eyes, the changes which illness 

had made in the Rosebud’s bloom. , 

“Nancy, you should not—” Rhoda began, rather 
mildly, for she hoped to wile her away. 

“Not come here? Well, it’s likely I mayn’t much 
oftener, but I must have what I’ve come for now; 
and that,” she added, after satisfying herself, by a 
cautious glance round the room, that no one was 
there except Rhoda and her charge, “is just a bit of 
money—a matter of thirty puns—now.” 

No one replied. Rose was looking curiously, pain- 
fully at her, trying toremember her. Rhoda was too 
utterly thunder-struck at her cool audacity to find 
words fit for a reply. A strange sort of smile flitted 
over the woman’s face, as she looked from one to the 
other. It was an intelligent face, and if Rhoda had 
not been so terribly pre-occupied of late, she would 
have noticed how old, and gray, and careworn, it had 
grown since she first saw it. 

“Nancy, this is too much,” Rhoda said, at last. 
“You forget yourself strangely—and I shall stop 
even the food now.” 

“No, ye wont,” Nancy answered, quickly, “for I 
shan’t ask it; but ye give me the puns ”—and again 
her eyes looked from one to the other with a strange, 
bright intelligence. Rhoda shook her head, and the 
action spoke greater firmness of resolve that had her 


making all things indistinct, yet still Rose sat at the 
window, and mutely protested against shutting out 
that path. And now evening is turning to night, 
and the trees and shrubs are almost invisible. And 
now—Ah! What! Who is that stealing up the path, 
resting at every step—so thin, so shadowy—so— 
“ Frank—Frank!” There is a cry, a rush, and Rhoda 
is upon her knees in the middle of the garden-path, 
with hands clasped over two insensible forms, who 
had fainted in each other’s arms. 


Yes, it is Frank—Frank alive and well now, he| gt. Jonn'sLodge - - + - -  - Ist Monday. 
says, though the shadow of his furmer self, and but| Mt.Lebanon - = = = = = = = 2nd Monday. 
jast rescued from the jaws of death. The deep|Gamena’'s - - - - - + ath Seamer. 
thankfulness, the overflowing, grateful happiness of | Revere - 2+ © © *+ + © © Ist Tuesday. 
that family party assembled fn tte old famailiar SGT —~ 9 ae ee et eeedey, 
room that night, is not to be described—nay, not in- Pegg aened i ea cali Scat a PM ee “4 
truded on, except to give very briefly the substance | Winslow Lewis - - - - > - 2nd Friday. 
of Frank’s story, as told to Godfrey and the girls. St. Andrew's Chapter - - = - Ist Wednesday. 


He had gone to Mr. Pendard’s, had ventured among 
the men, hoping to calm their excitement and pre- 
vent mischief; had witnessed the whole affray, and 
had seen—the only one who had seen—who gave the 
fatal blow to the dead foreman—Jim Treggan—and 
Jim knew that he had seen, and, in a moment, amid 
the confusion consequent on the fall of the murdered 
man, and in the pitch darkness of the night, Jim and 
his elder son had gagged, pinioned, and dragged him 
from the crowd. One on each side, they hurried him 
along the moor to Jim’s home, a hovel near the mouth 
of an exhausted, forgotten mine. Once he had man- 
aged to get his mouth partly free, and had given a 
shout in the forlorn hope of help. Isabel shuddered 
as she listened to this, and remembered her own 
fright and the cry she had heard. But all in vain; 
he was re-gagged in a moment, and hurried away 
still faster. Arrived at the hovel, he was consigned, 
securely bound, and still gagged, to Nancy’s safe 
keeping, shut up in the old mine. His sufferings for 
want of pure air and cleanliness had been fearful, and 
had, at last, brought on a severe illness; and then, 
when he was too prostrate’to attempt escape, and the 
search for him was subsiding, he was brought into a 
loft of the hovel, and there Nancy had nursed him 
kindly and attentively, so far as it lay in her power, 
and, best of all, brought him news of home—the home 
he had been within two miles of all that weary time. 
Jim had offered him liberty twice, on condition he 
kept the secret of who killed the foreman, and what 
had happened to himself—a condition he refused ; 
and so it went on, till after the trial. Then Jim 
thought himself safer, and planned with his wife to 
leave the country. How they obtained money for the 
purpose, Frank now first learned, and could not 
regret; but they had started off the instant Nancy 
got home on the previous day, and left him free, after 
exacting a promise he saw no harm in making, and 
was only too glad to give—that he would not attempt 
his return home till dusk on the following night; 
home which he, too, had thought he should never see 
more—home which seemed to him and to them, the 
long-sorrowing ones, now so glad, the abode of a 
happiness almost too great for earth—a happiness 
they could never be grateful enough for. 





A WAR ANECDOTE. 
Colonel Heros Von Borcke, whois writing for Black- 
wood the story of his adventures as aid to the rebel 
General Stuart during the war, tells the following 
story, which, being at his own expense, is probably 
true: 
“One of the Yankee officers, who, as I was later 
informed, was the colonel of the regi t that had 
ffucted its escape from Harper’s Ferry, had attracted 








words. Nancy changed her attitude idenly, im- 
petuously, and holding up one hand in the air, waved 
the fure-finger solemnly to and fro, as she said, 
warningly: 

“Rhoda Tregowan, be warned. Give me the 
money, and before to-morrow’s night is closed ye’ll 
thank God that ye did more heartily than ye thanked 
him yet for aught, I’m thinking. And you,” she 
alded, turning with a softer tone and manner to 
Rose, “ you’d bid her give me the double and the 
treble, if ye could see what I know.” 

Rose started up. For the first time since her ill- 
ness, the bloom flooded back again into her white 
cheeks, and with eager, panting breath, she cried: 

“ You know of him! O, tell me, tell me, for pity’s 
sake!” 

The earnest look, the pitiful pleading of that voice, 
Nancy Treggan had not bargained for. She hid her 
face in her one hand, and held up the other as if to 
ward off those tones. ‘‘ Don’t ye, dear. O, don’t ye 
now. I dare not say a word; but O, make her give 
me the money, poor flower, and then—O, I swear it’s 
truth I’m telling,” and Nancy herself fairly sobbed. 


Rhoda felt bewildered—uncertain. Rose, after a 
moment, was the most self-possessed of the three. 
She got off her sofa, tottered to Rhoda’s side, put her 
hands on her shoulder, and said, earnestly: 
* “Rhoda, for my sake, give it to her. It is our only 
chance.” 

The words were spoken very quietly, and Rhoda 
got up and went out of the room, and presently came 
back and placed some notes and gold in the woman’s 
hands. She felt stunned, and acted mechanically, as 
it seemed to her. Neither she nor Rose spoke an- 
other word. The woman took the money, fulded it 
up in a rag, and put it in her bosom; then she took 
another long, earnest look at them, and faltered out, 
“God bleés ye both! To-morrow night,” and was 
gone! : 

To-morrow night! How Rose lived till then she 
never knew. Rhoda felt walking in a dream, out of 


my attention by his gallantry and the excellent dis- 
positions he made of his troops. I saw him again, 
galloping very near us on a handsome gray horse, 
quickly discovering our weak points, and posting and 
instructing his men accordingly. After having left 
him undisturbed fur some time, I thought it necessary 
to put astop to his proceedings, and selecting a couple 
of my infantrymen who had been pointed out to me 
as the best shots, I made across the open space in 
front of our lines directly towards him. Having ar- 
rived within a reasonable distance, I ordered my 
sharpshooters to fire at the daring colonel, who was 
moving at an easy gallop, without paying me the 
slightest attention. After several bullets had whistled 
quite close to him, he suddenly halted, and turning 
round, advanced a few steps and-made me a military 
salute in the most graceful manner possible. Then 
calling out to one of his men to hand him a carbine, 
he raised the weapon, took deliberate aim at me, and 
sent his ball so close to my head that I thought it had 
carried away a lock of my hair. I saluted him now 
on my part, and, wheeling round quietly, both of us 
rode back to our respective lines. So courtesies are 
sometimes exchanged in the midst of hostile conflict.” 

« > 


DEAFNE+*S OF THE AGED. 


Nothing is more common than to hear old people 
utter querulous complaints with regard to their in- 
creasing deafness; but those who do so are not per- 
haps aware that this infirmity is the result of an ex- 
press and wise arrangement of Providence in con- 
structing the human bedy. The gradual loss of 
hearing is effected for the best of purposes; it being 
to give ease and quietude to the decline of life, when 
any noises or sounds from without would but discom- 
pose the enfeebled mind,and prevent peaceful medita- 
tion. Indeed, the gradual withdrawal of all the 
senses, and the perceptible decay of the frame, in old 
age, have been wisely ordained, in order to wean the 
human mind from the concerns and pleasures of the 








which she could not waken. But it came at last; and 
by-and-by the shadowy twilight stealing on and 








world, and to induce a longing fur a more perfect 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 

















St. Paul's Chapter RiP hice eS 3d Tuesday. 
Council Royal and Select Masters - Last Thursday. 
Boston Encampment - - - + 8d Wednesday. 
De Molay Encampment- - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Bernard Encampment - - - - - Ist Friday. 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed. in Dec., March, June and Sept. 
Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
yrand Council - - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 


The above bodies meet in Freemason’s Hall, 10 Summer 
Street. 





OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 





Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - - 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Boston - + + «= . = Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston ae ila, 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul’s, South Boston - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - -_ 4th Tuesday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - - - 8d Wednesday. 
Washington, Roxbury - - Thursday on or before F, M 

King Solomon's, Charlestown - - 2nd Tuesday. 

Henry Price, Charlestown - - + 4th Wednesday. 
Awicable Conhatdgenort - - - + Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, East Cambr dge - - 3d Monday. 


Hiram, West Cambridge = - Thursday on or before F. M. 


Union, Dorchester - - Tuesday on or before F. M. 
John Abbot, Somerville PE ae een Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - - - = lst Thursday. 
Wyoming, Melrose - + = = + nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Medford Thursday on or before F. M. 
Bethesda, Brighton = - - - - = Ist Tuesday. 


Pequossette, Watertown 
Monitor, Waltham - 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - 

East Boston - 


- Thursday on or after F. M. 
Monday on or before F. M. 
Ist Wednesday. 





St. John’s Chapter. - 4th Monday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston - 2nd Monday. 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - _- Thursday after F. M. 
Council R. and 8S. Masters, East Boston - 2nd Friday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist Wednesday. 





LOUISIANA GRAND LODGE. 
The M. W. Grand Lodge of the State of Louisiana 
commenced its session in the Grand Lodge Masonic 
Hall, last month. It was very numerously attended, 
there being eighty out of one hundred and twelve 
Lodges represented. It was the first convocation 
since 1862 in which all the Lodges of the State have 
had an opportunity of participating. The occasion 
was one of great interest and importance to the 
members of the Order. The following brethren, hav- 
ing been previously elected, were installed into their 
respective offices for the ensuing Masonic year: 
Pp. G. M. W. M. Perkins, of New Orleans, M. W. 
Grand Master. 
A. J. Norwood, of East Feliciana parish, R. W. 
Deputy Grand Master. 
S. O. Scruggs, of Natchitoches, R. W. Senior Grand 
Warden. 
John C. Jones, of Jackson, R. W. Junior Grand 
Warden. 
Henry R. Swasey, of New Orleans, W. Grand Treas- 
urer. 
Samuel M. Todd, of New Orleans, W. Grand Secre- 


tary. 

Rev. C. S. Hedges, D. D., of New Orleans, W Grand 

Chaplain. 

Jos. F. McGuire, of Ouachita, W. Senior Grand 

Deacon. 

Lyman J. Dodge, of Algiers, W. Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

Jno. A. Stevenson, of New Orleans, W. Grand 
Marshall. 

Amos Kent, of St. Helena, W. Grand Sword Bearer. 

N. H. Bray, of Sabine, W. Grand Pursuivant. 

M. A. Calogne, of New Orleans, J. E. Hawkins, of 
Union, R. G. Sterling, of East Feliciana, and E. D. 
Craig, of New Orleans, W. Grand Stewards. 

G. Sontag, of New Orleans, W. Grand Tyler. 





MASONRY IN INDIANA. 

From letters received, and visits made into differ- 
ent localities in Northern Indiana, we are convinced 
that Masonry was never in so prosperous a condition 
as at the present time, in that State. The Grand 
Officers are worthy, and well qualified for their sev- 
eral positions, and are performing their duties with 
honor and fidelity. The State is rapidly filling up 
with inhabitants, the villages are becoming cities, 
and farms are changing hands at greatly advanced 
prices. Some of the most important railroads, con- 
necting the East with the West, pass over some por- 
tions of that State. It is favorably situated for trade 
with the East, West, South and North, and is des- 
tined to rank among the most wealthy and densely 
populated States. We rejoice in these prospects of 
prosperity, and are glad to know that our ancient 
and honorable institution is gaining such a strong 
foothold in the Hoosier State. It is our intention to 
make the Mystic Star worthy of the confidence and 
support of Indiana Masons, and hope to greatly en- 
large our list of patrons in that quarter. We also 
hope to hear more often from our brethren of the 
quill. Write for The Star.— The Mystic Star. 
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MAsonic STATISTICS.—The latest Masonic statis- 
tics report there are 1,300,000 brethren of the mystic 
tie in the world, and 5000 Lodges, scattered ali over 
the world—in Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 





| State of existence. 


GRAND LODGE OF IRELAND. 
The following are the Grand Officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland: 

M. W. his Grace Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Leinster, G. M.; Rt. W. John Fitzhenry Townsend, 
LL.D., Q.C. D. G. M.; Rt. W. the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Donoughmore, S. G. W.; Rt: W. Sir Edward 
Borough, Bart., J. G.,W.; Rt. W. Thomas Mostyn, 
G. Treas.; Rt. W. the Hon. George Handcock, G. 
Sec.; Rt. W. the Rev. John James Macsorley and 
the Rev. Simpson G. Morrison, G. Chaplains; Wor- 
shipful Arthur Bushe, Senior Grand Deacon; Wor- 
shiptul Edmund Kk. Digues La Touche, Junr. Gr. 
Deacon; Worshipful Charles D. Astley, Gr. Superin- 
tendent of Works; Worshipful Joseph Manning, 
Grand Director of Ceremonies; Worshipful Theoph- 
ilus E. St. George, Grand Steward; Worshipful 
George Hepburn, Grand Sword Bearer; Worshipful 
Francis Quin, Grand Organist; Worshipful Edward 
D. Thorpe, Grand Inner Guard; Worshipful Charles 
T. Walmsley, Deputy Grand Secretary and Treas- 
urer;“Brother Samuel B. Oldham, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Brother Samuel C. Downes, Tyler to the Grand 
Lodge; Brother Edward Batchelor, Assistant Tyler 
to the Grand Lodge. 


GRAND CHAPTER OF KENTUCKY. 
The Grand Officers of the Grand Chapter of Ken- 
tucky, for this year, are: 

M. E. Harry Hudson, of Louisville, G. H. P. 

E. P. H. Jeffreys, of Newport, D. G. H. P. 

E. J. H. Branham, of O boro, G. K. 

E. Hiram Bassett, of Waysville, G. 8. 

Comp. Philip Swigert, of Frankfort, G. Secretary. 
Comp. A. G. Hodges, of Frankfort, G. Treasurer. 
Comp. Rev. R. G. Gardner, of Hardinsburg, G. 
Chaplain. 

Comp. John T. Fleming, of Flemingsburg, G. C. H. 
Comp. E. B. Jones, of Paducah, G. C. G. 

Comp. R. C. Mathews, of Louisville, G. S. and T. 











THE MASON’S DUTY. 


To stretch the liberal hand, 

And pour the stream of gladness 
O’er misery’s withered strand, 

To cheer the hearth of sadness— 
To dry the orphan’s tear, 

And soothe the heart nigh broken, 
To breathe in sorrow's ear 

Kind words, in kindness spoken : 
This is the Mason's part, 

A Mason’s bounden duty; 
This rears the Mason's heart, 

In wisdom, strength and beauty. 





To practise virtue’s laws, 
_ With fervency and freedom, 
And in her noble cause 
Advance where’er she leads ‘em. 
To curb the headlong course 
Of passion’s fiery pinion, 
And bend its stubborn force 
To reason’s mild dominion, 
This is the Mason's part, etc., etc. 


To shield a brother's fame m 
From’envy and detraction, 
And prove that TRUTH's our aim 
In spirit, life and action; 
To trust in God through all 
The danger and temptation, 
Which to his lot may fall, 
In trial and probation : 
This is the Mason's part, 
A Mason's bounden duty— 
This rears the Mason's heart 
In wisdom, strength and beauty. 
MILFORD LODGE. 
The following named brethren were installed as 
. 





officers of Benevolent Lodge, No. 7, of Milford, N. H., 
last month: : 

J. H. Parmelee, Worshipful Master; W. H. W. 
Hinds, Senior Warden: A. M. Darracott, Junior 
Warden; Wm. R. Wallace, Treasurer; James Blood, 
Secretary; J. M. Holt, Senior Deacon; C. H. Averill, 
Junior Deacon; J. Percival, Tyler. 





GENERAL CAss.—General Cass was made a Mason 
at Marietta, Ohio, sixty-two years ago, having been 
initiated December 5th, 1803, received the second 
degree April 2, 1804, and the third degree May 7th, 
1804. Bro. Story was the W. M., and D. Putnam, 
Secretary. It is said that of all present at his initia- 
tion, General Cass alone survives. 





TEMPLAR’S BALL.—Boston Encampment is to give 
a grand ball at Freemason’s Hall, some time during 
the month of March. Templars from all parts of 
New England will be present. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE. 

They are fools who persist in being quite miserable 
because they cannot be quite happy. 

The best penance we can do for envying another’s 
merit is to endeavor to surpass it. 

Some bad people would be less dangerous if they 
had not some goodness. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but the 
substitute of exercise and temperance. 

A man’s own good-breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill-manners. 

All of us, who are worth anything, spend our man- 
hood in unlearning the follies, or expiating the mis- 
takes of our youth. 

Reason is the flower of the spirit, and its fragrance 








America, Oceanica, and the Indian Archipelago. 


is the sweetest incense of liberty and knowledge. 
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LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


All day long, like white sails drifting, 
Beating, wavering to and fro, 
Tossed by wanton wind-caresses, 
Downward fell the fleecy snow. 
In the desolated gardens 
Mimic mountain-peaks were piled; 
Fierce and fiercer grew the tempest, 
And wild winds grew more wild. 
Not a sound awoke the silence, 
Not a movement met my eyes, 
Save some face against the window 
Scanning the forbidding skies. 


Not a footprint marked the highway, 
Not a sound of wheels was heard, 

When, beneath my southern window, 
Flew a little happy bird! 

Flitting, skimming o’er the snowédrifts, 
From his pretty wee brown throat, 

Far above the tempest’s howling, 
Swelled a ciear, delicious note. 


Ah, I said, so Hope, sweet minstrel, 
Cheers us with her happy song 
Through the darkest night of sorrow, 
Though it be never so long. 
4 So, in every storm that rises, 
Some sweet star pierces the gloom; 
And amid life's wildernesses 
Some delightful flowerets bloom. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.}, 
MARGARET GLENCAIRN: 


The Farmer and the Bogle. 


Aer 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER,. 





In one of our seaport villages I used often to meet 
a young girl, fresh and fair as morning, and with 


speaking to her when we met, I took occasion, one 
Saturday afternoon when she was at leisure, to ques- 
tion her as to her name and history. 





the land of Burns, that she was called Margaret 
Glencairn, and had a few months previously arrived 
in America, from the Scottish Highlands. Her pa- 
rents had both died in the old land, and she had 


her mother. With these she had emigrated. Her 
brother Malcolm remained behind, unwilling as yet 
to follow the fortunes of his sister, because, as Mar- 
garet confidentially informed me, he was in love with 
a “lassie,” who, like herself, was an orphan, and 
whose relatives favored the suit of a man much older 
and better to do in the world than Malcolm Glencairn, 

When I had become better acquainted with Margie, 
she related many anecdotes of her young life in the 
Highlands, and I found her mind somewhat im- 
pressed with the superstitions of the Gael. She 
might not have had the faith of old Gawain Douglas 
in “ brownies ” and “ bogles,” yet some vague idea of 
the existence of such traditionary spirits haunted her 
romantic mind. Her simplicity of manner and in- 
imitable earnestness, with the beauty of her sweet 
young face, made her wild narratives exceedingly 
pleasing. 

But she was not happy. Her love for the old land 
was unforgotten; and the playmates of earlier days 
were dearer to her than any of her new-found com- 
panions. Her heart swelled at mention of the Gael; 
and, while her feet trod a stranger soil, her poetic 
imagination floated back to the rugged bills. She 
longed to hear the pibroch and see the tartans of her 
people. 

She had much to say of young Cathal McGregor, a 
son of the proud old race of Rob Roy; and tuld me 
how, a year betore, when she was lost in a wild glen, 
he had found and burne her to the home of the long- 
descended chieftain of his clan. I gathered from her 
that Cathal had praised her beauty, had called her 
his little wife, and vowed that the cold pride of caste 
should never come between his heart and her—that 
the high-born maidens of the Gael should be forgot- 
ten; that castles and land should be as nothing; and 
that he would one day seek her fur his own. Youth 
and love know little of social distinction, and I could 
see that the words of McGregor had made a deep im- 
pression upon her imaginative heart. What adream 
for Margaret Glencairn, the factory girl! He was 
her friend, she said, though the heir of the proud 
McGregor, and six years older than herself. She told 
the story with much simplicity, not as if it had any- 
thing todo with love, and added ingenuously that 
perhaps he had forgotten her, yet he was so brave 
and noble that she could never forget him. But 
Cathal McGregor had not forgotten. 

He was now in the Crimea, as lieutenant in the 
Ninety-third Highlanders, He had heard the thun- 
ders of Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman. Tears of 
love and pride filled Margaret’s eyes, as she read of 
those glorious fields. As the daily papers told how 
the Russian columns were broken by the brave 
Britons—how the Highlanders had rushed to the 
charge with their resounding slogan—she seemed, like 
Jessie Brown of Lucknow, to hear the shrill blast of 
the bagpipe. 

“T hae seen them,” exclaimed she, “in my ain 
land; I hae seen them in bonnet and tartan, as they 
marched to the sound o’ the pibroch!” 








eyes the color of wild violets. She was at work ina 
cotton factory. Having fallen into the habit of 


With a bright smile, she replied, in the idiom of 


been placed under the protection of some relatives of 
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Then she would describe the appearance of the 
Campbells and McGregors as she had beheld them at 
home, adding, on one occasion, “I canna wark, I | wealth o’ Edinboro’.” 
canna sleep, I canna do aught but think o’ the auld 
land!” 

Whether or not this enthusiasm was colored with 
any thought of Cathal McGregor, I could, of course 
only surmise; but if it was, I felt it would be all the 
worse for this mere child, who could so entertain 
hopes beyond her age and station. 1t was a ludicrous 
association of ideas—that of the long line of the 
McGregors, reaching hundreds of years beyond the 
Saxon invasion of Britain, with the trim little factory 
girl, wending her way to the region of spools and 





hoped he would win sweet Anna Campbell and settle 
as a cotter in the Highlands. Then he would send 
for her, she said; and she consoled her present home- 
sickness by thinking how she would clap her hands 
for joy when she should once more see Bute and 
Arran and the broad Kith of Clyde. It was evident 
that her hope of returning to Scotland depended 
much on her brother’s success in love; for she re- 
marked that in case of his failure, he would “nae 
care a pin for hame and country, but wander awa’ to 
the States.” So she prayed that “auld Sandy Gra- 
ham ” might never win the maiden. 
“What should a braw lassie do wi’ him?” she 
asked, indignantly. ‘‘He has siller an’ lan’, but nae 
warm heart, sic as a cotter should hae, an’ nae 
eagle’s feather in his bonnet, like a Highland chief,” | ersed by human beings. 
her mind evidently reverting to one whose “ bonnet 
o’ blue” did not lack this graceful ornament. She | broken my shin wi’ the fa’.” 
sometimes amused me with accounts, received from 


scales were of late inclining in favor of Malcolm, 
despite the persistency of Anna Campbell’s relatives | me ye are na hurt!” 
in the interest of the miserly farmer. 

On one occasion, when I had not seen Margaret for 
a good while, her spirits, at meeting, appeared un- | wits.” 
usually buoyant, Malcolm’s last letter having greatly 


liberty of telling the story in my own way. maist 0’ her.” 
stitious, and the rumored advent of a “ bogle” in his 
neighborhood had caused him no little perturbation. 
“There cam’ a strange wight to our town-en’,” sure 
enough; and his deeds were magnified to marvels by 
the simple cotters. 


“ Roun’ a’ that side what wark was done, 


A word or a wish, and the brownie cam’ soon, 
Sae helpfu’ was Aiken Drum."’ 


of him, however, was sufficient; no other mortal | /e8s upon the ground. 
of its own, till many an undefined object, seen in the | W!’ cauld!” 


bogle was heard of—a sort of ghoul, sometimes like a 
calf, at other times, a great black dog, but oftenest | ‘so I’ll e’en tak’ ye to mysel!” 
like a human being, the mere conception of whom 
would make a cotter’s hair stand on end. Yet, if one 
went to the place where he was last reported to have | my lane.” 
been seen, nothing definite could be learned of him— 
the people thereabout had but heard of his doings 
elsewhere. It was only by asking Anna or Malcolm | waur and waur.” 
that one could gain “trustworthy” information. 


sight.” 

One day, guidman Campbell and wife with whom 
Anna abode, went to visit a relative at a considerable 
distance. Not expecting to return until late at night, | hersel?” 
they charged Anna to have a care, should Sandy 


Graham call, “an’ nae anger the puir body wi’ ony | hopes of heaven. 
wilfu’ whigmeleeries.” 


a good deal agitated, his mind seeming full of bogles. 
He had heard, he said, “a dolefu’ crooning” as he 
came over the brae. And as night deepened around 
the cottage, he cast uneasy glances from side to side, 
as if wondering how he was to get home. A sound | as ye say, I'll fash ye nae mair.” 
of steps in the chamber overhead suddenly startled 
him. 

* Lord save ’s!” he ejaculated, “‘ what is that?” 
“For shame, Sandy,” returned Anna, “to be 
frightened at a ratton!”’ 

But Sandy knew it was notarat. He turned un- 
easily in his chair. ‘ Clump, clump, clump,” went 
the steps in the garret. 

*Lord save ’s!” again cried Sandy, ‘‘ gin ye hae 
bogles in the chamer, I’ve e’en gang my gate.” And 
he rose hurriedly, snatching up his bonnet. promise. 
“ Hauld!” exclaimed Anna. “ For your ain credit 
ye’ll no lea’e me here to my lane. Sit ye down, man, 
and l’se e’en gae to the chamer mysel; but dinna ye | home. 
come spiering fur me the morrow, sin’ I canna wed 
sic a puir-hearted body.” 

Taking a light, Anna went bravely to the chamber, 
Sandy, by a great exertion of courage, following her 
on tip-toe. Standing in the middle of the room, she 
twirled the candle around her, exclaiming merrily: 
“There’s nae bogle about the house, gin ye tak’ na 
your ain shadow for ane;” adding in an undertone, 
“an’ ye might mak’ a waur mistak’!” 

Sandy, meanwhile, stood in the stairway, his head 
just above the chamber floor, straining his eyes at the 
shadows that momentarily swept the room, as Anna 
swung her light. 


true love began to run smoothly. 
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“Come up, Sandy,” said she; “ye see there is 
naething. I would na bear so puir a heart for a’ the | girl dreamed of the far-off hills. 


Sandy, trembling in every limb, moved a step or 
two higher, and finally, as Anna continued to ridicule 
his cowardice, he ventured to the head of the stairs. 
At that moment, there arose from the further end of 
the room, as if from beneath the floor, a spectre so 
frightful that even Anna felt her inclination to laugh 
almost overcome by a queer sort of terror. With a 
loud “eldrich croon,” the grisly phantom advanced 
towards the stairway. “The bogle! the bogle!” 
cried the maiden, darting for the stairs, and purpose- 
ly extinguishing the light. Sandy Graham would 


spindles! have fled, but his knees gave way beneath him, and 
So months passed on. Margie did not believe that | in attempting to run, he stumbled, turning a com- 
her brother would ever come to the States; but she | plete set and landing in the entry below. 


The shock in some measure restored his energies; 
but at this moment, by some inadvertency above him, 
a second and compound fall occurred, when down 
came Anna and the bogle, nearly smothering the 
poor farmer with a profusion of woman’s apparel, to 
say nothing of more startling habiliments. 
Sandy’s momentary paralysis was gone. 
superhuman energy he cleared himself from the pile, 
leaving his plaid in the hands of the demon, and his 
bonnet at the bottom of the stairs, with Anna’s little 
foot entangled in the midst of it. Instantly he gained 
the highway, from which, some half mile distant, his 
road homeward branched at a right angle. The 
shorter route across the brae was beset with terrors, 
and he preferred the pathway more commonly tray- 


“Dell tak’ it! exclaimed the bogle, “I hae 


“An’ ye maist brak’ my neck for ye, when ye 
her brother, of Sandy Graham’s courtship. The | missod a fit and slypet,” replied the lassie. 


“But ye are na hurt, Anna? Gude forgie me! tell 


“Na, na, Lord be thankit! ‘A’’s weel that ends 
weel.’ But ye hae frighted yon puir body out o’ his 


“T maun fright him mair,” said the bogle. “I 
revived her hopes. She gave me “ four weeks’ later | maun win the aith frae the auld sinner. 


intelligence” of Sandy’s wooing. But I take the | fortune in her bonnie mood, Anna, and mak’ the 


The Scotch farmer, it appeared, was very super-| Having assured himself that Anna was unhurt, the 
bogle started with flying leaps across the brae. San- 
dy Graham had abated the extremity of his speed, 
from sheer exhaustion, but was still doing himself 
credit as a pedestrian, as was attested by the sound 
of his tread. The demon having, by the shorter path- 
way, gained the front of his enemy, threw himself 
By the streamer's gleam or the glance 0’ the moon; _| flat on the ground in the middle of the road. Sandy, 

whose anxiety was directed rearward, had no concep- 
tion of the danger towards which he was hastening, 
Such was the report; yet, had the matter been | till, apparently “starting from the gulf below,” like 
sifted, it would have appeared that no person save | the phantom on Gifford Moor, the bogle sprang sud- 
Malcolm Glencairn and Anna Campbell had really | denly up under his very nose. The terror of the 
seen this unearthly visitant. The lovers’ description | fa™mer now fairly overcame him, and he sank power- 


wished to see so fearful an apparition as they por-| ‘‘I hae gotten ye noo, Sandy Graham,” said a hol- 
trayed. But the story, once started, flew with wings low voice. ‘ Haith, mon! but ye’ll never mair suffer 


dusk of evening, acquired a reputation to which it| Sandy groaned, but said nothing, for he knew not 
had no claim. Here, there and everywhere, the what to say, and indeed had almost lost his senses. 


“The Lord winna hae ye,” continued the demon, 


“But I canna gae,” replied Sandy, with despera- 
tion. ‘I hae rowth o’ siller; tak’ a’, an’ lea’e me to 


“Ye scrimpet auld sinner!” exclaimed the bogle, 
‘gin ye dwall in the warl ye’ll na repent, but grow 


Here was a loophole for escape, and Sandy over 
They concurred in representing him as a “ woefu’ | and over professed his intention to refurm. 

“Will ye promise never mair to gae spierieg for 
the lassie ayont the brae?” demanded the bogle. 
‘* Will ye tak’ your aith for ance and a’ to lea’e her to 


Sandy swore roundly, by all the saints, and his 


“Then ye maun gae straight hame, an’ na come 
Evening came, bringing Sandy, as usual. He was | muir to the biggin o’ the Campbells. Gin ye fail o’ 
your aith, the waur for ye. Ye’ll hae thunner and 
lightning the nicht,” continued the bogle, as he saw 
an immense cloud rising. “It will mak’ ye keep 
min’ fur the vow; but gang your gate, and gin ye do 


Sandy made instant use of his parole; and next 
day the neighborhood was in a panic at his wonderful 
story of the bogle, who had capped the climax of his 
“waetu’ doings” with one of the fiercest thunder 
storms ever witnessed in the Highlands. The farmer 
came no more to the home of the Campbells. Indeed, 
the good people would have regarded his presence a 
sore mistortune; and as a strange, “crooning ” noise 
was still occasionally heard ‘‘o’er the brae*” there 
seemed little fear that Sandy would forget his 


At length, Cathal McGregor, who had been badly 
wounded in the attack upon the Redan, returned 
The death of his father had now left him 
representative of his family. Being unable to walk 
abroad, he sent fur the young peasant, Malcolm Glen- 
cairn. whom he had previously known as the brother 
ot Margaret, inquired concerning his prospects, and 
seemed much interested in his welfare, offering him 
a comparatively lucrativeemployment. The patron- 
age of young McGregor at once gave Malcolm impor- 
tauce in the eyes of Anna Campbell’s guardian, and 


Of all these things Margaret Glencairn kept me in- 
formed. The return of Cathal McGregor to Scotland 
was, to her, an occurrence of the highest interest. 


ing her; and now, more than ever before, the young 





More than a year had elapsed since my first inter- 
view with Margie, when one day she met me with 
unwonted joy in her beautiful blue eyes. Her broth- 
er was soon to be married, she said, but was first to 
send for her, that she might be present at a season of 
80 great felicity. O, how her heart would leap when 
she should see the blue North Channel—when Ailsa 
Craig would rise above the sea, and old Ben Lomond 
look kindly from afar upon the returning exile. At 
any time now, she remarked, the message might 
arrive, bidding her prepare for the voyage. 

How glad I felt for her—O, how glad! Yet, when 
she should be gone, it would seem as if a beautiful 
star nad been stricken from the heaven of my soul, 
She was so unlike all other maidens that I had known, 
80 overflowing with poetry and the. freshness of na- 
ture, that with my joy for her came a feeling of 
dreary loneli , inthe thought that I should behold 
her no more forever. 

Not long after, chancing one evening to encounter 
my fair friend in the street, I walked by her side till 
we reached her home. Tripping lightly up the steps, 
she had bidden me good-night and entered the house, 
when I heard a scream, and immediately after Mar- 
gie came rushing oui; exclaiming: 

“T hae seen a ghaist! I hae seen a ghaist!” 

“No, Margie,” said I, ‘we have no ‘ghaists’ or 

‘bogles ’ in this country; if we had, you may be sure 
they would be hunted up on election days and invited 
to exercise the right of‘ free-born American citizens,’” 
She was amused at this, and replied, archly, “I 
heard that ye bring the blind and lame, and amaist 
the dead from the kirkyard; nae doubt each party 
wad be muckle glad to find a ghaist o’ its ain stripe. 
But I hae seen ane—Lord preserve us! I hae seen 
ane!” 
Stepping back to the house, I met at the door one 
of the finest-looking youths I had ever beheld. He 
held in his hand ine graceful bonnet and plume ofa 
Highland chief, and, standing in his belted plaid, he 
seemed the impersonation of a martial spirit. 

“T am nae ghaist, Margie,” he said. “Dinna ye 
ken the McGregor? Hae ye forgotten the wild glen? 
I hae kept my vow; will ye gae wi’ me to the dear 
auld land?” 

To describe the emotions of Margaret would be 
impossible. What weary months had passed since 
she had looked upon the beloved tartans of her coun- 
try, or heard a voice from the “ bonnie glens.” In 
an instant she was transported from scenes of exile 
to those of home; and it would hardly now have as- 
tonished her had the mountain pibroch broken shrilly 
upon her ears. She said only: 

“Lord be thankit! I shall see the auld hame once 
again!” 

“God bless you, Margie!”? said I. And then I left 
her with the Highland chief and her unutterable 
gladness, 

The little factory girl of other days is now Lady 
Margaret McGregor. As I am an old bachelor, and 
three thousand miles from her, there is not the least 
harm in her occasionally corresponding with me. 
She informs me that her brother, the whilom “ bogle,” 
long since married to Anna Campbell, is a pr jperous 
farmer on the northern bank of the Clyde. Sandy 
Graham, turning his attention in the direction of a 
middle-aged widow, negotiated an alliance to which 
no spirit from the other world interposed objections. 
He has never discovered the truth of the bogle afiair, 
and still exclaims, in relating the story: 

“Sic a nicht as I had o° ’t!” . 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Children are the poetry of the world—the fresh 
flowers of our hearts and homes—little conjurora, 
with their “natural magic,” evoking by their spells 
what delights and enriches all ranks, and equalizes 
the different classes of society. Often as they bring 
with them anxieties and cares, and live to occasion 
sorrow and grief, we should get on very badly with- 
out them. Only think—if there was never amything 
anywhere to be seen but grown-up men and women, 
how we should long fog the sight of a little child. 
Every intant comes into the world like a delegated 
prophet, the harbinger and herald of good tidings, 
whose office is ‘ to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children,” and drasy “‘ the disobedient to the 
just.” A child softens and purifies the heart, warm- 
ing and melting it by its gentle presence; it enriches 
the soul by new feelings, and awakens within it what 
is favorable to virtue. It isa beam of light, a foun- 
tain of love, a teacher whose lessons few can resist. 
Infants recall us from much that engenders and en- 
courages selfishness, that freezes the affections, rough- 
ens the manners, indurates the heart; they brighten 
the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, infuse 
courage, and vivify and sustain the charities of life. 





CANDOR. 


Candor consists in giving a fair and deliberate hear- 
ing to opinions, statements and arguments, and 
weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. It is, 
therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment to 
pre-conceived opinions, and that narrow, disputatious 
spirit which delights in captious criticism, and will 
hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its 
own views—which distrusts or misrepresents the sen- 
timents ofits opponents, ascribing to them unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them conclusions which 
they do not warrant. Candor, accordingly, may be 
considered as a compound of justice and the love of 





He had questioned Malcolm very earnestly concern- 


truth. 





























The World in Winiature. 


Albany 
OUR SAWYER'S SAWDUST. wcides : 
Far north, far north, there is a bay, Most! 
oe birthday 
Where cold so great is found, yond 
Our gelid words get bound, pa : 
And flit as flits in air a bird; own ck 
Ne’er heard, A gen’ 
Till comes a thaw to loose each frozen word. from = 
This tale, this tale finds sober truth Pi shoes : 
n youth, 
Where jah that ‘s good and wise, Bucki:.. 
Frost bound, unheeded lies, at the na 
And leaves no trace on memory's page, The g: 
Till age ballet gi 
Calls into light the germs of puptlage. For ki.. 
Nor less, nor less God's sacred Word man wis 
Is heard, Punch ...: 
Heard, yet not heard at all; ral world 
Split, as spilt waters fall; In Eng 
Till the warm power of quickening grace cination 
Takes place, The Ca 
And shows of long-lost truth the living trace. én thelr ,. 


roposed to start a company for the purpose Religi 
a essing ladies with husbands at or before a a country. 
tain specified time, in default whereof the lady sh An a L 
be entitled to an annuity from the company for the | the Leg: 
remainder of her life, Count upon us a8 stockholders Some 
in the concern. 
One day lately a young lady of Bucyrus, Sa. Pore 
county, Ohio, was skating on the river, when an “ rr. 
hole generously took her in, and supplied her gratis 


Fenian | 





when she again went under, 


1 experience. 
twenty-eight times during his conjugal 

He mB his bereavements with the utmost fortitude. 
There are still a couple of hundred of the weaker 
vessels left as comforters in his sorrows. 


charged him $15 








with hydropathic treatment. Not daunted by a in New 
mishap, she went home, changed her clothing, ~ 
returned to the ice, when she met a similar accident. ches 
A second time she returned to her age residence, 

herself in dry garments, : 
oe had been on the ice but a few moments yn ; 
“e and this time came very | West I’ 


and tried it | pe 


near being drowned. Whether she would have tried ea ‘ 
it again is not known. In coming off the ice she fell, -* “4 " 
breaking her arm and spraining her ankle. 


Brigham Young has been made a forlorn widower 


8 
The Rockingham (Va.) Register tells of a Methodist pearl. 


r an in that section who received all told in 
prc and produce, $21 for his last year’s labor. | 1 onth. 
Toward the close of the year he was 80 unfortunate 
as to have sickness in his family, and he employed a ered $ 
brother preacher, who was also a physician, who 
for his services. The itinerant was | | ject, 


unable to pay, when the reverend doctor took the 


only bedstead he had in the world as an offset to the repudi: 


debt. That man will go to—heaven, perhaps. 


A cotemporary mentioning Mrs. Secretary Harlan’s | lion do: . 


claret-colored satin dress, says the sight of it must 





have pained her husband, if he bered his de- | at pres. 


nunciations of bright ribbons and the vanities of this 


world, when he was a poor preacher in the interior | the ci: 


of Iowa, not many years ago. 
in specie, and several others from $10,000 to $25,000. 
$35,000. This looks as though they were capable of 


Three young ladies were lately frozen to death 
«near Chain Lake, Mi ita. They } to 
return home from a singing school in a snow storm 
with an ox-team, and although the distance was only 
one and a half mile, they ware out two nights and 
one day. Four young men with them were badly 
frozen. ‘ 

The secretary of state of Peru announces in a cir- 
cular letter to the foreign governments that war is 
the only honorable resort left to Peru, as even her 
proverbial wealth would be swallowed up in an at- 
tempt to satisfy the exorbitant indemuification de- 
mands which have been made by the Spaniards. 

A blushing bride of sixty, who had been married 
but six days toa gay young man of sixty-four, com- 
mitted suicide by taking laudanum, at Stamford, 
England, Cause—Jjealousy. 

it is not everybody who knows where to joke, or 
when, or how; and whoever is ignorant of these con- 
ditions had better not joke at all. A gentleman never 
attempts to be humorous at the expense of people 
with whom he is but slightly acquainted. He would 
as soon board at their cost, or request them to frank 
him at their tailors. In fact, it is neither good man- 
ners nor wise policy to joke at anybody’s expense— 























to raise a laugh. 





entered astore not a hundred miles from here, and 
asked a polite clerk to show her “some flesh colored 


tomer frowned indignantly, turned suddenly upon 
the “ middle of her foot,” and “jerled” herself out 
of the store, remarking as she went that “ he couldn't 
fool her wid dem ole black stockings;” she wanted 
flesh color, or none at all. 
About the smallest kind of thieving on record is 
that recently reported from Sandusky, where some 














people have been in the habit of walking four miles 
on the ice after dark, and stealing cannon ball* be- 
longing to the government from the furt on Juhn- 

son’ Island, to sell them for old iron. 


One }. 
France 


ment i: 


One freedman in Mobile is said to be worth $30,000 | friend). 
Four of them have just bought real estate worth at the 


taking care of themselves. banks. 


arrive 
bette: 


quake 


Int 
that is to say, to make anybody uncomfortable merely ham 


At: 
An ebony colored female of the African persuasion | |r 
hose.” Taking a second glance at the shade, the | Smit 


i i At 
young man went in search of the article, returning | ,¢), 
with a lot of black stockings, whereat the sable cus- 
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ing her; and now, more than ever before 
“a dreamed of the far-oft hills, : 
ore than a year had elapsed since my fi 
view with Margie, when one day she tet obs pom 
pes joy a her beautiful blue eyes, Her broth- 
‘a8 soon to be m 
plenary arried, she said, but was first to 
80 great felicity. O, how her heart wo 
she should see the blue North pia d yore 
Craig would rise above the sea, and old Ben Lomond 
look kindly from afar upon the returning exile. At 
any time now, she remarked, the message mi ht 
arrive, bidding her prepare for the voyage. . 
How glad I felt for her—O, how glad! Yet, whe 
she should be gone, it would seem as if a benatifal 
star had been stricken from the heaven of my rir 
She was so unlike all other maidens that I had known, 
80 overflowing with poetry and the. freshness of na- 
one opesd with my joy for her came a feeling of 
pees , inthe thought that I should behold 
Wot lag afer, chanel 
, chancing one evenin 
my fair friend in the street, I walked fd ha Ode ah 
a reached her home. Tripping lightly up the steps, 
she had bidden me good-night and entered the house, 
when I heard a scream, and immediately after Mar. 
gle came rushing out, exclaiming: ‘ 
ve s seen a ghaist! I hae seen a ghaist!” 
ne “4 Margie,” said I, “we have no ‘ ghaists’ or 
an es’ in this country; if we had, you may be sure 
Y would be hunted up on election days and invited 
to exercise the right of‘ free-born American citizens,’” 
. a was amused at this, and replied, archly, “{ 
eard that ye bring the blind and lame, and amaist 
the dead from the kirkyard; nae doubt each party 
Mon be muckle glad to find a ghaist o’ its ain stripe 
oe ‘e hae seen ane—Lord preserve us! I hae seen 
Stepping back to the house, I met at the door one 
Ay. finest-looking youths I had ever beheld. He 
in id in his hand the graceful bonnet and plume of a 
ighland chief, and, standing in his belted plaid, he 
rca dew ad an of a martial spirit. , 
nae ghaist, Margie,” he said. “Dinn 
bed avd pre ni Hae ye forgotten the wild de ? 
an tens vow; will ye gae wi’ me to the dear 
To describe the emotions of Margaret would be 
impossible. What weary months had passed since 
she had looked upon the beloved tartans of her coun. 
try, or heard a voice from the “ bonnie glens.” . 
an instant she was transported from scenes of exile 
to those of home; and it would hardly now have as- 
tonished her had the mountain pibroch broken shrill 
Bes ears. She said only: J 
n.. - be thankit! I shall see the auld hame once 
i = yes: bless you, Margie!” said I, And then I left 
prs “4 the Highland chief and her unutterable 
The little factory girl of other days is 
Margaret McGregor. As I am an ald hikiee aan 
three thousand miles from her, there is not the ‘least 
harm in her occasionally corresponding with me 
She informs me that her brother, the whilom “ bogle. ” 
long since married to Anna Campbell, is a prosperous 
farmer on the northern bank of the Clyde. Sand 
Graham, turning his attention in the direction of : 
middle-aged widow, negotiated an alliance to which 
no spirit from the other world interposed objections 
He has never discovered the truth of the bogle aftair, 
and still exclaims, in relating the story: 4 
“Sic a nicht as I had o° ’t!” . 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Children are the poetry of the world—the fresh 
flowers of our hearts and homes—little conjurors, 
with their “ natural magic,” evoking by their spells 
what delights and enriches all ranks, and equalizes 
the different classes of society. Often as they brin 
with them anxieties and cares, and live to pec 
sorrow and grief, we should get on very badly with- 
out them. Only think—if there was never amything 
anywhere to be seen but grown-up men and women. 
how we should long far the sight of a little child. 
Every intant comes iuto the world like a delegated 
prophet, the harbinger and herald of good tidings 
whose office is “ to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children,” and draw “ the disobedient to the 
just.” A child softens and purifies the heart, warm- 
ing and melting it by its gentle presence; it entiches 
the soul by new feelings, and awakens within it what 
is favorable to virtue. It isa beam of light, a foun- 
tain of love, a teacher whose lessons few pi resist 
Infants recall us from much that engenders and en- 
courages selfishness, that freezes the affections rough- 
ens the manners, indurates the heart; they brighten 
the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion infuse 
courage, and vivify and sustain the charities of life. 





CANDOR. 


: Candor consists in giving a fair and deliberate hear- 
ing to opinions, statements and arguments, and 
weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. ; It is, 
therefvre, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment ri 
pre-conceived opinions, and that narrow, disputations 
spirit which delights in captious criticism, and will 
hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its 
own views—which distrusts or misrepresents the sen- 
timents ofits opponents, ascribing to them unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them conclusions which 
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The orld in Miniature. 


OUR SAWYER'S SAWDUST. 
Far north, far north, there is a bay, 
They say, 
Where cold so great is found, 
Our gelid words get bound, 
And flit as flits in air a bird; 
Ne’er heard, 
Till comes a thaw to loose each frozen word. 


This tale, this tale finds sober truth 
In youth, 
Where much that’s good and wise, 
Frost bound, unheeded lies, 
And leaves no trace on memory’s page, 
Till age 
Calls into light the germs of pupilage. 


Nor less, nor less God's sacred Word 
Is heard, 
Heard, yet not heard at all; 
Spilt, as spilt waters fall ; 
Till the warm power of quickening grace 
Takes place, 
And shows of long-lost truth the living trace. 


It is proposed to start a company for the purpose 
of providing ladies with husbands at or before a cer- 
tain specified time, in default whereof the lady shall 
be entitled to an annuity from the company for the 
remainder of her life. Count upon us as stockholders 
in the concern. 
One day lately a young lady of Bucyrus, Crawford 
county, Ohio, was skating on the river, when an air- 
hole generously took her in, and supplied her gratis 
with hydropathic treatment. Not daunted by one 
mishap, she went home, changed her clothing, and 
returned to the ice, when she met a similar accident. 
A second time she returned to her parental residence, 
habilitated herself in dry garments, and tried it 
again. She had been on the ice but a few moments 
when she again went under, and this time came very 
near being drowned. Whether she would have tried 
it again is not known. In coming off the ice she fell, 
breaking her arm and spraining her ankle. 
Brigham Young has been made a forlorn widower 
twenty-eight times during his conjugal experience. 
He bears his bereavements with the utmost fortitude. 
There are still a couple of hundred of the weaker 
vessels left as comforters in his sorrows. 
The Rockingham (Va.) Register tells of a Methodist 
clergyman in that section who received all told in 
currency and produce, $21 for his last year’s labor. 
Toward the close of the year he was so unfortunate 
as to have sickness in his family, and he employed a 
brother preacher, who was also a physician, who 
charged him $15 for his services. The itinerant was 
unable to pay, when the reverend doctor took the 
only bedstead he had in the world as an offset to the 
debt. That man will go to—heaven, perhaps. 
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claret-colored satin dress, says the sight of it must 
have pained her husband, if her bered his de- 
nunciations of bright ribbons and the vanities of this 








world, when he was a poor preacher in the interior 
of Iowa, not many years ago. 
One freedman in Mobile is said to be worth $30,000 
in specie, and several others from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Four of them have just bought real estate worth 
$35,000. This looks as though they were capable of 
taking care of themselves. 
Three young ladies were lately frozen to death 
snear Chain Lake, Minnesota. They attempted to 
return home from asinging school in a snow storm 
with an ox-team, and although the distance was only 
one anda half mile, they were out two nights and 
one day. Four young men with them were badly 
frozen. 
The secretary of state of Peru announces in a cir- 
cular letter to the foreign governments that war is 
the only honorable resort left to Peru, as even her 
proverbial wealth would be swallowed up in an at- 
tempt to satisfy the exorbitant indemnification de- 
mands which have been made by the Spaniards. 
A blushing bride of sixty, who had been married 
but six days toa gay young man of sixty-four, com- 
mitted suicide by taking laudanum, at Stamford, 
England. Cause—jealousy. 
it is not everybody who knows where to joke, or 
when, or how; and whoever is ignorant of these con- 
ditions had better not joke at all. A gentleman never 
attempts to be humorous at the expense of people 
with whom he is but slightly acquainted. He would 
as soon board at their cost, or request them to frank 
him at their tailors. In fact, it is neither good man- 
ners nor wise policy to joke at anybody’s expense— 
that is to say, to make anybody uncomfortable merely 
to raise a laugh. 
An ebony colored female of the African persuasion 
entered a store not a hundred miles from here, and 
asked a polite clerk to show her ‘some flesh colored 
hose.” Taking a second glance at the shade, the 
young man went in search of the article, returning 
with a lot of black stockings, whereat the sable cus- 
tomer frowned indignantly, turned suddenly upon 
the “ middle of her foot,” and “jerked” herself out 
of the store, remarking as she went that “he couldn’t 
fuol her wid dem ole black stockings; she wanted 
Jlesh color, or none at all. 
About the smallest kind of thieving on record is 
that recently reported from Sandusky, where some 
people have been in the habit of walking four miles 
on the ice after dark, and stealing cannon balls be- 
longing to the government from the furt on John- 


Albany has been excited over the new railroad 
bridge opening. 

Most of the Southern States observed Washington’s 
birthday. 
A house that King John once slept in was recently. 
blown down at Southampton, England. 
A gentleman in Troy has died of a broken heart 
from the loss of his daughter. 
A lady in Luzerne, Ill., has been awarded $14,000 
damages from a brute who trifled with her affections. 
Buckingham Palace has been splendidly fitted up— 
at the nation’s expense—for the queen. 
The government is regulating the costume of the 
ballet girls in Paris. 
For killing his wife in a public house in London, a 
man was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment. 
Punch says there is a bankruptcy even in the natu- 
ral world. The day breaks, and the light fails. 
In England, after a fair trial, it is found that vac- 
cination does not prevent the cattle disease. 
The Canadians warn our fishermen not to encroach 


Religious revivals are quite prominent all over the 
country. . 
An American dentist has been made a member of 


Some one advises each Irishman to take a $25 
Fenian bond. They don’t see it. 


been swept away by the floods of ice and water. 
in New Orleans, was valued at $25,000. 

Frauce is decorated with the Legion of Honor. 
per order. 

West Point. 

murderer, to be hung in April. 


Grant with a purse containing $100,000. 


ment in New York of a clerk wanted. 


souri. 


mouth, in London. His “ notes” are valuable. 


at the point of death he dies with awful throes. 
Fifteen millions of dollars lie idle in the Havana 
banks. Money is as easy there as rolling off a log. 
Great demand fur coolies in Cuba. Nine thousand 
arrived there last year; 40,000 on the island. 


Much in Wittle. 


their grounds. 


e Legion of Honor. 


Several bridges on the Connecticut River have 
The pacing horse Kinney, Jr., who died recently 
One person in every one hundred and sixty-six in 
The gambling houses in Louisville have been closed 
General McPherson is to have a monument at 
Governor Bullock has sentenced Green, the Malden 
The citizens of New York have presented General 
Stewart, the merchant prince, is importuned to 
uild a new opera house at New York. 
There were three hundred replies to an advertise- 
Seven horse-thieves were recently lynched in Mis- 


The tenor Mongini receives a salary of $3000 per 


No matter how well the gambler throws the dice 


Wheat prospects in Central Georgia were neve 
better. 


quake was Yankee troops. 

thrive very briskly. 

this country. 

white, with gold, gilt and silver trimmings. 
fund, $15,000. 

leave of Mexico. 

and city in the country. 

ping out in Mexico. 


the cats in Vera Cruz. 


The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Arum. 
A genus of perennials, chiefly natives of warm 
climates, and of which a few species are hardy in 
American gardens. Of these, the Dragon Arum de- 
serves a place in the flower-garden, for its large and 
very remarkable flowers. The large and splendid 
plant, with arrow-shaped leaves and white flowers, 
commonly called the Arum, belongs to a different 
genus, and was first called by botanists Calla, and 
afterwards Richardia ethiopica. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, where it grows 
in rich soil by the side of rivers. It is increased by 
offsets, which form on its thick fleshy roots in August 
or September. These should be potted in small pots, 
in soil composed of three parts of sandy loam, and 
one of leaf mould, or thoroughly rotten manure. The 
pots should be well drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing state. About 
May or June the leaves will begin to wither at their 
points; and when this is perceived, the supply of 
water should be lessened, till at last only enough is 
given just to keep the plant alive. During the time 
the leaves are dying off, the plant should have abun- 
dance of light; but when they are all withered, the 
plant should be removed to any shed, or other place, 
where it may enjoy complete repose for about a 
month. In October or November it should be re- 
potted, and supplied with abundance of water, par- 
ticularly if kept in a sitting-room, where there is a 
daily fire. It should indeed always stand in a saucer 
full of water (changing the water every day), as the 
plant will not flower if once suffered to become too 
dry while in a growing state; and as it has the ex- 
traordinary power of discharging the superabundant 
water from the points of its leaves in drops. This 
quality also renders it suitable for culture as an 
aquatic plant; and thus treated, it will live in the 
open air all winter, and when the leaves die down, 
the water will keep the root from frost. The roots 
must be planted in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond, and a part should be chosen where the water 
is not more than three feet deep. This must be at- 
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THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 


A widow in England with two children has recov- 
ered $35,000 from a railroad for killing her husband. 
There are one hundred and ninety-one revenue 
collection districts in the United States. 
Without $100,000,000 ready money, Mexico will 
repudiate Max aud his government. 
Government is receiving between five and six mil- 
A cotemporary mentioning Mrs. Secretary Harlan’s | jign dollars per week internal revenue. 
Houses for rent, in Boston, were never 80 scarce as 
at present. 
We hope it will gratify our readers to be told that 
the circulation of the Flag is constantly increasing. 
The United States and Russia are growing more 
friendly and amiable, which is just what we like. 


People at Oajaca, in Mexico, thought the earth- 
The confederate colony in Mexico is said not to 
There are over two thousand Catholic churches in 
A new sensation in New York is a hearse wholly 
Amount contributed to the Lincoln monument 
Louis Napoleon is politely requested to take French 
Fenian circles are organizing im every large town 
Great placers and veins of gold are said to be crop- 


The French soldiers are accused of eating up all 


tended to; because, as the plant will not expand its 
flowers till its leaves rise above the surface, the stem 
would become weakened by being more elongated. 
The plant generally flowers in March or April; but 
by prolonging its season of repose, it may be made to 
flower in May or June. 
Swallow-wort. 

North American herbaceous plants. The most 
ornamental species is A. tuberosa, which has tine 
orange-colored flowers, and is somewhat difficult to 
cultivate. It thrives, however, in sandy peat, kept 
rather dry than otherwise, and seldom disturbed by 
removal; and it is increased by division. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
’ teer of 1776. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. Rosinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR. 
No.5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY PoORE. 
No.7%.—-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
= Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs.C.F. 
ERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story ofArtand 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED : or, The Children of Fate, 
By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
andl White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
andtae Usurper. By Sytvanus CosB,JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Ry of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN. 
No.15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of theIrish 
Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
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Marriages. 


Young Lion of Mornt Hor. By Sytvanus Coss JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 





ham and Miss Georgiana E. Acre: 
Sarah F. Salisbury. 
tyre and Miss Isabella Ross. 


land, of Boston, and Miss Julia Sargent. 
At South Danvers. by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Albert 
Smith, of Boston, and Miss Nancy Brown. 
At Quincy, Ill, by Rev. Dr. King, Mr. James P. Sno 
of Boston, and Miss Vallie E. Church. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Captain George D. Up- 
By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Stephen D. Snow and Miss 
At Charlestown, bv Rev. Mr. Rankin, Mr. James McIn- 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Leonard, Mr. Frank W. Hol- 


No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FiTTs. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lirzut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Géo. L. AIKEN. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGAreT BLovunt. 
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Deaths. 





Alexander Pope, 71. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Edward J. Newhall, 51. 
At Roxbury, Mr. Seth Tucker, 82. 
At Brighton, Mr. Aaron Richards, 39. 
At Watertown, Miss Sarah Sterns, 82. 
At Methuen, Mrs. Martha Davidson, 83. 


Elizabeth Lilsley. 





In this city, Mr. William J. Adams, 64; Mrs. Caroline 
C. Orne, 36; Mrs. Pruda Fuller, 77; at South Boston, Mr. 


At Newburyport, Mrs. Elizabeth Laird Tappan; Miss 


Lost off Fire Island, Jan. 8, Mr. Marcellus Jackson, 


No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—-THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CartTyey. 
No. 27.—THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzeLTon. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling Story 
of Prairie Life. By WM. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EmMA GABRISON JONES 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


BRILLIANS’ NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


the cheapest books in 


to the public. Every one of these 


We will send 
es by mail, post-paid, for twenty-jive cents 
ve copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Mill. By Ma.coum J. ErryM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d@’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid, By FRANoIs A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GeoRGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragvon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. y MATTHEW S.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By FRANCIS .. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The 

Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old Englan 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 

of Virginia. By SyLvanus CosBB, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 

nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 

Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shargehooters of the Revolu- 

tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 

SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By Nrv BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 

sian. By AvustTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 

the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Bogret elner. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J.H. Robinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Taleof 

New York. By GeorGe L. AIKEN. 

THESCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


The Living Mystery 
. C.F. Gurnee. oe 


Mysteries of 
ig By Mrs. 


THESEA LARK : or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NeD BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANvs CoBB, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THESTORM CHILDREN : or, The pigst Reoper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. , 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGcusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
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JESSIE MAKING BREAD. 





BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


The sunlight, through the open door, 
Creeps slantwise on the sanded floor, 
And in its journey, throws a glow 

Of scariet on her forehead’s snow— 

Of gold upon her yellow hair— 

Of warmth and beauty every where. 
Her white hands plough the sifted grain, 
That through her fingers falls like rain, 
And turn and toss the snowy heaps, 
While to the merry motion leaps 

A song from lips as ripe and red 

As yonder crimson clover-bed. 


A shy smile lights the sweet biue eyes, 

At tender thoughts the blushes rise; 

And she, too conscious, hangs her head, 
And bites her lip a ruder red; 

Then turns with gaze aside, to see 

If any one, save puss and she, 

Had marked the thought that smile and blush 
Had all but spoken in the hush. 

No,—for the door still stands ajar, 

And whippoorwill sounds clear and far; 
And the old house-lock twangs and ticks, 
Its cranky chain-work full of tricks, 

Its wheels agog, but loth to go, 

Its pulses faint, uncertain, slow. 


Then with quick motion catches she 

The kettle, ready filled for tea; 

And from its spoat a silvery bow 

Jets o'er the trembling, cereal snow, 

And drowns its whiteness; then a stream 
Of malty liquid—mixed with cream: 

A yellow lump from that day's churning— 
Ah, Jessie sure her bread is earning! 

And see, she kneads the precious mass; 
How fleet the dimpled knuckles pass 
Through every part—strange forms upheave; 
They trembling rise and trembling leave— 
Till ail the surface, smooth and white, 
Well moulded, silvery and light, 

Its quirks and palpitations over, 

Is set to ripen under cover. 


Ah, Jessie! thine the art so long, 

The deft, quick fingers can’t go wrong; 

Bat as the while thy white hands move 

Over the service that they love, 

How goes thy thought? “ You silly thing! 
You ‘ve met him thrice—you ‘ve heard him sing; 
First time, he smiled —the second, spoke, : 
And all your sleeping passion woke. 

Last night—O fool! to feel such bliss— 

At parting, he—he snatched a kiss; 

You trod on air—you tread it still; 

Fond, fluttering heart! weak, wavering will! 
How could you let him?” 


By the door 
A shadow stalks—the sanded floor 
Is darkened by the same; but sweet 
To Jessie sound the springing feet : 
And sweeter far, the love-tones clear 


| appearances, as older persons are apt to do. 


hedge of evergreen on either side, formed the enclo- | be such a nice arrangement for the children. J don’t | 

| know how the latter idea would work; but I suspect 
| that presently we should have no tiny arms to hug 
leading up to the portico. She came in the glow of | us, no budding faces to kiss. After all, I guess it is 
Indian summer, when earth is barbaric in its lax- | better that some marry. But I must go back to 


sure of the smoothly-shaven lawn, and two rows of 
elms interlaced their foliage over the flagged walk 


uriance and grandeur of coloring. Daisy flew to 
greet her with the warmth of an old acquaintance. 

“T am so glad, aunty,” and two white arms circled 
her neck in a close embrace. 

“Are you, Daisy? why, this is better than anything 
I’ve heard since I left home,” and Aunt Margaret's 
face was positively beautiful in its tenderness. “‘ What 
a little woman you have grown. When I went away 
you weren’t much more than a baby.” 

Aunt Margaret was very observant of changes in 
expression; and she noticed that Daisy was suddenly 
downcast and silent. 

“ What is the matter, darling?” 

I think nobody could ask this question exactly as 
she did—her intonation was so tender and reasoning. 
It sounded just as though she had passed through 
some fiery ordeal herself; and, in consequence, had 
become more pitiful of all kinds of sorrow. 

“Is it bad to be an orphan, aunty?” 

The reply was not apparently relevant to the sub- 
ject, but it was softly answered. 

“Very sad. I hope you may never have occasion 
to know how sad. Why do you ask me this singular 
question?” 

“I doknow. I am anorphan now,” gravely. 

Aunt Margaret started, and looked inquiringly to- 
wards her brother, who was attending to the baggage. 
Mr. Chisholm smiled. 

“What do you mean, Daisy? Your parents are 
not dead.” | 

*“* Dead, dead—I don"t know dead. You said it was | 
sai to be an orphan, and Iam sad—soI must be one.” 

Daisy’s father understoud the point, and r peated 
a@ coarse saw about a “ nose being out of joint.” 

His sister laughed right merrily, much to Daisy’s 
discomposure. Daisy had never studied the diction- 
ary, and knew nothing of the sorrow of losing friends ; 


Daisy, or the editor will get out of patience with me 
for running off on this side track. 

When she was nine years old, she found a locket 
and chain that her aunt had missed for several days. 
It was a highly-prized trinket, one that was seldom 
unclasped from the neck of its owner. In a romp 


with her niece, a link had been broken, and it had | 


dropped unnoticed. Daisy touched the spring, and 
the cover flew open. The representation of a manly 
countenance was revealed. Aunt Margaret was well 
pleased to receive her treasure. 

“* Whose likeness is it?” asked Daisy. 

For a full minute there was no answer. 

“Of a friend I lost years ago.” 

Another question suggested itself to Daisy’s mind. 

“Aunt Margaret, why didn’t you marry as mamma 
did?” 

“Ah, Daisy! if I had, I shouldn’t have been here 
with you,” evasively. But the child’s curiosity was 
not to be so baffled. She bethought herself of the gar- 
rulous housemaid, and went directly to the kitchen. 

“Mrs. Gove, tell me why Aunt Margaret never 
married?” 

“She was going to be once, an‘ got all ready. She 
had the beautifulest dress and veil I ever did see.” 

** What stopped it?” 

*“T don’t know all the particulars; but some girl 
who pretended to be a great friend of hers, forged a 
letter to him, saying that she had lately discovered 
that she did not love him as well as she ought; but if | 


he chose to hold her, she would fulfil her engagement. | 


He was angry and rash. Without further explana- 
tions he sailed for California, and remained there 
many years.” 

“ What is forged, Mrs. Gore?” 

“It means something false.” 

“ How did you find out about it?” 


Sumors of the Day. 


A DARKEY’S FAITH IN MIRACLES. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, there are many colored people, 
who live by barbering and other light work. They 
are for the most part an orderly and quiet people, 
many of them religious, havi .g a church of their own, 
and an ebony minister, of all of which they are justly 
proud. One cold evening, in the time of a great re- 
vival in the church, this ebony expounder was deliy- 
ering a powerful appeal on “ faith,” the groans and 
sobs of his hearers giving token of his effect upon 
their impressible natures. The tears stood upon his 
own dark cheeks, his voice quivered like distant 
thunder, while he emphasized his words by vigorous 
blows upon the table. In the midst of all this, the 
stove, agitated by his jarring blows, rolled over on 
the floor. Brother Lewis. the high man of the church, 
had located himself near the comforter of shins. He 
stood irresolute, when the voice of his minixter came 
to him laden with faith: “ Pick up de stobe, Brudder 
Lewis—pick up de stobe; de Lord wont let it burn 
you!” Brother Lewis’s mind was filled up with mir- 
acles of faith he had heard that evening, so he yielded 
to the appeal of his preacher, grabbed the hot stove, 
but dropped it instantly, and turning his reprvachfal 
eyes to the disciple of faith, replied: “ De debble he 
wont!” 





A PRECOCIOUS BOY. 

“Mamma,” said a little three year old, blue-eyed, 
chubby-faced boy the other day, after several mo- 
ments’ serious cogita ion—‘‘ mamma, suppose you 
was a little boy, and I was you?” 

Mamma, who had just declined giving the young 
gentleman any more bread and mulasses, said, 
“ well?” 

*“ I'd let you have plenty molasses, mamma, and I’d 
ask papa for money to buy cakes at the corner—two 
dollars’ worth.” 

“And if I was a little boy,” said mamma, “I 








but had somewhere caught up the word orphan. 
Perhaps she had some time heard it spoken in a mi- | 
nor key, and accompanied with tears. At all events, | 
it had, by some process, been fastened in hermemory; | 
and she clang to the idea that it described her for- | 
lorn state, as tenaciously as Wordsworth’s little maid | 


| 


clung to her reply of “‘ we are seven.” | 
“ But you have a papa and mamma.” | 
“Yes; but I am an orphan just the same.” 
“ Why do you think so?” 
** Wont you tell?” 
“No, darling.” 
* Mamma don’t love me so well as she did before 
little sister was brought,” ina plaintive whisper. 
“ How do you know?” | 
“ She don’t hold me, nor rock me to sleep now.” 
Daisy was tinctured with jealousy ; and jadged from | 


“ But the baby can’t play and take care of itself— 





That marmar in her willing ear. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
LITTLE DAISY. | 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


So called, because she was born when those unas-_ 
suming flowers spotted the grassy meadows with | 
white and yellow. She was a queer child, with a_ 
practical turn of mind; and fuller of quaint conceits 
than children usually are. Hereyes of some inde- | 
seribable hue, shimmered like stars under a broad, | 
high, projecting brow; and with it, gave a mature 
expression to the upper portion of her face. Her | 
baby mouth, and rounded, dimpled cheeks, were in | 
whimsical contrast; and did away with the first im- 
pression one got, namely, “an old head on young 
shoulders.” Her hair hung in careless waves. In | 
shadow, it was rich chestnat; but light touched it up | 
into a magical shading of red, gold and brown. | 

I have been thus elaborate in description, because 
she was a favorite of mine. Perhaps you didn’t | 
know that Daisy had an Aunt Margaret, a sweet, | 
lovable woman, who at five years of age might have 
been another Daisy. She was gentle, and patient, | 
and cheerful with small people, who were as natural- | 
ly attracted towards her as the brook is to the large | 
river, the large river to the ocean. Daisy was as 
Testiess as a canary, in expectation of her arrival. 
She had been absent in Europe for two years; and | 
Daisy’s father had taken his carryall and handsome | 
black horses, and gone to the depot, to meet her. i 


{ 


“ O dear! she'll never come,” cried Daisy, hopping | 





down from her perch by the window, and running to | 
the door for the five hundredth time. “This after- | 
noon has been twice as long as yesterday. I wonder 
will Aunt Margaret know me?” surveying her dimin- | 
utive figure in a large mirror opposite. | 

Now Daisy could not recollect Aunt Margaret; but 
she had heard her so often referred to, that she had 
come to believe she did, very well, therefore she 
watched and waited, anxious to confide a new source 
of trouble to some unprejudiced and disinterested 
party. And what trouble could Daisy have, pray? 
If you'll be patient, you shall by-and-by listen to its | 
recital. 

Aunt Margaret and her two trunks were set down 
at last in front of Mr. Chisholm’s residence, a stone 





a placed far back from the road. A beautifal | 


can it?” 

* It can’t do anything, not even raise its head.” 

“Ab! a helpless creature! Now it would be very 
wicked if your mother should neglect it in order | 
to rock yon, who are getting too large—don’t you 
see? God gave, and he might take it away; and | 
then you’d be sorry—wouldn’t you?” . { 

Daisy shook her head. 

“ You aint so naughty as that!” | 

“Tt aint naughty.” 

* Why, yes it is.” 

* You said God would take it, and he don’t do any- | 
thing naughty.” 

Aunt Margaret stood rebuked. A great truth ina | 
small sentence! Allof us, who feel any bitterness — 
towards God for his chastisements, will do well to 
remember Duisy’s utterance. | 

Some weeks after, she atten‘led a funeral with her 
aunt, and was lifted up to look into the coffin. She 
trembled, and grew pale. It was the first corpse she 
had ever seen; and its cold, quiet majesty filled her 
young soul with fear and awe. She saw it lowered | 
into the grave, and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. Aunt Margaret tried to soothe her, and after 
awhile succeeded. 

** Must everybody die, aunty?” 

“ Yes, Daisy.” 

** Has Mr. Spencer gone to heaven?” 

** He wasa Christian. I believe he has.” 

* Do all Christians go to heaven?” 

“Tea* | 

“I shan’t ever be one—i don’t want to go. I 
want always tostay here with papa, and mamma, 
and you.” | 

* Bat wouldn’t you like tosee Jesus, and live in 
the beautiful mansion he has prepared for those who 
love him?” | 

No.” | 

The Bible says, ‘ they need nocandle, neither light | 
of the sun; for the Loni God giveth them light.’” | 

“ Did you say Mr. Spencer went tu heaven?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“T saw in; and it isa great. ark hole. Ishoulkdn't | 


| think you or anybody would like to g» there.” 


“ His body is in the grouml; but the soul, that 
thinks, and feels, ‘hat is with the angels, beyond the 
clouds, perhaps.” 

“O!” said Daisy, only half satistied. 

T haven't told my little readers that Aunt Margaret 
was an old maid. It may be, they wont like her as 
well now; bat I can tell them it didn’t make any dif- 
ference with those who knew her. She was far from 
beingdismal. The little girls and beys ased to wish 
that their mothers and everybody were old maids; 
for then everybody would be delightful, and it would 


|}ofhim. She thinks he does not care for her.” 


| church, and makes such stately bows to Aunt Mar- 
| garet?” 


he went away?” 


“* The girl took sick a year or two ago, and sent for | 
Aunt Margaret. Disease frightened her into a con- 


| fession.” 


*« Where is the gentleman, Aunt Margaret’s lover?” 
‘* Home again.” | 
“Does he know the truth? Has she told him?” 

“No. He is so distant and cold that she acts afraid | 


“ What is his name, Mrs. Gove?” 
* Royal Lindsay.” 
“The splendid man was comes so regularly to 


“Yes.” 
“Did shelove him? Did she feel very badly when 





“She loved him better than life, and it almost | 


| broke her heart. She hasn’t been the same since. | 


She used to be as gay as a lark, all smiles and chat- | 
ter. She is asaint on earth now, and never thinks } 


| of herown pleasure and convenience first.” | 
j Democrat. When he asked the loan on this occasion, 


“ Has Mr. Lindsay a wife?” } 

““No. Hecan’t find her equal; and they say he is 
eynical and indifferent to all women.” 

Daisy’s active brain was full of new thoughts. } 

“Aunt Margaret, please tell me what the Bible 
says about peace-makers.”’ | 

She wanted to strengthen a purpose that had lately | 
defined itself in her soul. 

** Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be | 
called the children of God.’ ” 4 } 

* Did the Saviour say that?” | 

* Yes, dear.” 

**T am going to be one, aunty, you'll see.” 

She put on her scarf and leghorn bat, and went 
forth on her self-appointed mission. Mr. Lindsay 
had asuite of rooms in the Pemigewasset House, 
half a mile from her father’s. Her heart beat very 
fast when she was shown into the handsome parlor, 
where the stern man awaitei ber. 

“* And what little girl is this?” he asked. } 

“fam Daisy Chisholm, if you please, sir.” 

“ How very like what she used to be!” in an ander- 
tone, aud with just a perceptible tremor about his 
mouth. *“ And what dues Daisy want of me?” 

She was as straight-f rward as the angels, and | 
knew of no roundabout method of reaching the mat- 
ter in hand, therefore she said at ones: 

“Aunt Margaret never wrote the letter tuat made 
you both so unhappy.” 

This kin-: of intermediling didn’t seem to annoy 
him; but a doubt came up. 

* How do you know, little one?” 

“ Aunt Margaret found out.” 

“Did Margaret—ilid your aunt sen! you tome?” | 

“No, I came myself,” simply. 

“Why, Daisy?” 

“1 want you to be good, an make up.” 

“ Perhaps she wont. The suffering that has been 
the means of purifying ker character, bas made me bad 
and worldly.” 

**Come with me and see her, Mr. Lindsay.” 

After a bit of musing. he conclucied to de so. Daisy 
led nim round to the garden, where Aunt Margaret 
generally was of a summer afternoon; and wisely left 
the pair to themselves. 

Mr. Lindsay came frequently after that interview. 
Blush roses bloomed again on Aunt Margaret's face. 
A wedding followed, much to Daisy's satisfaction. | 
She took Mrs. Lindsay’s cheeks in her palms. 

“Ama pe ce-maker?” 

And Roya! Lindsay answered: 

“Yes, a blessed one; and next dearest to Aunt 
Margaret herself.” ' 


wouldn’t frown and be ugly, and kick the chairs, when 
my mamma told me she couldn’t give me more mo- 
lasses and cake than were good for me.” 

“Ah! but you can’t be a little boy,” said the 
youngster, who nstinctively felt that this was a 
heavy dig in his infantile sites; “and you can’t get 
a big ladder, and climb up to God for him to make 
you over, aha!” triumphant. 

Mamma was silent; more molasses was the result. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

Bil Triplett, a son of “Old Kentucky,” many 
years ago emigrated to Arkansas, and lived in a kind 
of hand-to-mouth sort of way, till finally he was re- 
duced to the extremity of borrowing all the ready 
cash he could get hold of. One day he went to Fred 
Trapuall—of whom he boasted as an old friend, and 
who was a whole-souled tellow—and asked the loan 
of ten dollars. Fred was a candidate for the legisla- 
ture on the Whig ticket; but Bi:l was an inveterate 


Fred said, “ Bill, how does it happen that when you 


| Want money you always come to me, but when I'm a 


candidate you are always opposed to me?” This 
ought to have been a poser, bat Bill was smart. Said 


Bre, * Fred, look at me right gou! I'll tell you: 


“ Politically I’m opposed to you, but financially, I'm 
your friend!” 





AN APT SIMILE. 
Mr. Mudie, the author of some popalar works on 


| * The Seasons,” was originally a teacher in Dundee. 


He happene: to be one of a tea-party at the house of 
the Rev. Dr. M——. The doctcz was reputed for 
suavity of his manners, and his especial politeness 
towar’s the fair sex. Handing a dish of honey to 
one of the laclies, he said, in bis wonted manner, * Do 
take a little honey, Miss ——, "tis so sweet—so like 
yourself.”” 

Mr. Madie could not restrain his native tendency to 


| humor, so, handing the batter dish to the host, he 


exclaim<d, ** Do take a little butter, doctor, it’s suftt— 
so like yourself.” 





BROKEN PLEDGES. 

Richards was an inevitable chewer of tobacco. To 
break himself of the habit, he took up another, which 
was that of making a pledge sbout once a month 
that he woukd never chew another piece. He broke 
his pleige as often as he male it. The last time I 
saw him, he toki me he had broken off for goo!, but 
now, as I met hin, he was taking another chew. 

“ Why, Richards,” says I, * you toll me you had 


| given up that habit, but I see you are at it again.” 


* Yes,” he replied, “I have gone to chewing, and 
left off lying "” 





MINOR JOKES. 

The smalier the calibre of the mind, the greater 
the bore of a perpetually open mouth. 

Damlreary says the only parting that ever troubled 
him, was the parting of his back bir. 

QUESTION IN ZooLocy.—What amount of cats 
does it requ_re to make a large catamoant. 

Why does the fool who never laughs remind you of 
the wisest of men ?— Because he’s a Solemn un. 

A MisyomMerR.—Calling a certain nether garment 
between four and five feet in diameter, a petty- 
coat.” 

When a boy tries to stick his moter, what musical 
composition does he remind you of?—The Siab at 
Mater. 
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STEENIE’S TEN YEARS: 
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The Tragedy at the Will. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


nm 





I. 


HE little cottage where I have 
dwelt for the past ten years, 
and where I hope, by the biess- 
ing of God, to pass the remain- 
der of mylife, is ha'lowed to me 
by very sweet and very mourn- 
ful memories. It is bat asmall 


was at any time of his life. Of course, the neighbors 
speak as simple country-folk are wong to do, and can 
see no good reason why I should not live in Grant 
Wilson’s great mansion, the grandest house around 
Renfrew. They make no allowance for feelings 


dead, have bound my heart to this hamble home with 
ties which may not be unloosed. 

My cottage stands nearly at the head of the long 
street that straggles thruagh the village, as you see 
such streets in the west of England. It does not 
concern what is here to be told, to minutely de- 
scribe either house, or street,.or village. The former 
is small, as I said, half-gothic in shape, and 
brown. There is alittle yard before, with a 
lilacs and flowering currants, and beyond them 
white paling, with a gate that swings in and out. 
gtavelled walk leads up from the ‘gate to the 
steps, and as my seat is almost always by one of 
front windows, it is not often that the swinging of 
the gate, or the sound of feet on the gravel, do not 
betray the visitor before his hand has touched the 
knocker. All these are triflmg things to speak of; 


it 


gi,: 


heart. I will tell you of all this, by-and-by. | 

There is one honeysuckle vine in the yard, and 
that was trained to grow over my window, ten years 
ago. It was my first husband who did it; he saw 
that I famcied the place to sit by with my sewing, 


the little vine, and said: 

“ There, Steenie, it’s all Icando now. The thing 
is too small to hide you yet; bat mayhap after some 
years, the men who pass by the paling wont be able 
to see your pretty face for it.” 

And the time did come when the branches had 
clambered up over the window, and when the sweet- 
breathed blossoms hung close by my face as I sewed 
by it; but it was long after Freeman Raynor had 
gone home to a habitation where there are sweeter 
airs than the breath of flowers. Dear, precious 
heart !—your troubles were not as mine, and God be 
thanked that they were not. 

Only one week is left of this October, and red ber- 
Ties in place of red blossoms hang on the vine. 
Through the browning leaves I can see out beyond 
ihe gate, across the road and the common, and up 
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